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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  TRUE  ORIGIN  OF  MODERN  METHODS  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  CHARITY." 

BY  REVEREND  JOSEPH  H.  CROOKER,  D.D., 

OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (1873,  p.  123)  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  the  then  Secretary,  Hon. 
Edward  L.  Pierce  (the  biographer  of  Charles  Sumner),  de¬ 
scribed  the  Elberfeld  (Germany)  System  of  Poor  Relief,  or¬ 
ganized  there  in  1853,  by  a  prominent  banker,  Daniel  von  der 
Heydt.  In  1869,  under  the  leadership  of  Octavia  Hill,  the 
main  principles  of  this  system  were  applied  to  English  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  formation  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
London.  These  principles  were  first  incorporated  in  our  coun¬ 
try  by  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society  (1877),  and 
then  by  the  Boston  Associated  Charities  in  December,  1878. 
In  all  these  cases  the  essential  principles  are  the  same,  but  the 
English  and  the  American  differ  in  details  from  the  Elberfeld : 

longer  and  different  account  of  these  studies  was  published 
In  Edward  Everett  Hale's  magazine — Lend  a  Hand  Monthly,  for 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1889.  A  few  years  ago,  a  short  description  of  the 
Hamburg  System  was  Issued  by  the  Board  of  Charities  of  a  West¬ 
ern  state:  written  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  philanthropic  work¬ 
ers,  who  derived  all  his  information  (as  he  admitted)  from  Dr. 
Crooker’s  pages,  but  gave  him  no  credit  for  these  investigations. — 
Eorroa. 
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the  latter  is  a  municipal  system  where  the  work  is  done  by 
men;  the  others  are  volunteer  organizations  largely  in  the 
hands  of  women. 

The  Elberfeld  System  became  famous  as  the  first  movement 
in  the  line  of  Scientific  Charity.  It  is  so  represented  by  prom¬ 
inent  writers  to-day.  This  statement  is  made  in  Bliss’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Social  Reform  (1908),  in  two  articles,  under 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine.  In  the  standard  work 
on  this  subject,  “Modern  Methods  of  Charity”  (1904),  by 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  the  Elberfeld  System  is 
fully  described  and  honor  is  given  to  it  as  the  pioneer  in  this 
field  of  philanthropy. 

But  this  popular  impression  is  a  mistake.  The  credit  is  due 
to  another  German  city.  The  true  history  of  the  origin  of 
scientific  charity  is  far  different:  it  is  longer,  more  elaborate, 
more  interesting. 

In  1882,  I  conducted  a  large  class  in  Social  Science  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  church  work  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  ventures  in  this  line  in  the  country. 
It  was  attended  by  state  officials,  by  students  and  professors 
of  the  University,  and  the  subjects  discussed  were:  crime  and 
criminal  law  reform ;  criminals  and  prison  reform,  insanity 
and  asylums;  hospitals,  sanitation,  and  preventive  medicine; 
defectives  and  juvenile  delinquents;  pauperism,  the  care  of  the 
poor,  and  poor-law  reform. 

When  searching  the  shelves  of  the  great  Historical  Library 
for  material  for  these  lectures,  I  came  across  a  set  of  books : 
“The  Pamphleteer”  (London),  which  contained  many  rare 
and  valuable  documents.  One  of  these,  of  some  thirty  pages, 
was  entitled :  “  Account  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in 
Hamburg  between  the  years  1788  and  1794.  By  Baron  Von 
Voght.  London:  1796.”  A  glance  at  once  created,  not  only 
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interest,  but  astonishment.  Here  was  described  a  method  of 
charity  more  comprehensive  than  that  at  Elberfeld  and  some 
sixty-five  years  earlier  than  the  work  of  Daniel  von  der 
Heydt ! 

In  the  formation  of  this  institution,  Professor  Biisch,  the 
founder  of  the  first  Savings  Bank,  furnished  the  initiative  en¬ 
thusiasm,  while  a  leading  Hamburg  merchant,  Casper  Von 
Voght  (1752-1839),  furnished  the  organizing  genius  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  The  principles  upon  which  they  worked 
were  these : — 

1.  To  create  a  central  bureau  to  supervise  all  work  done 
for  the  poor,  and  to  bring  all  charitable  agencies  under  one 
management,  in  order  to  prevent  “  overlapping,”  and  also  to 
put  a  stop  to  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

2.  To  subdivide  the  city  (population  in  1785  was  110,000) 
into  small  districts,  of  which  there  were  sixty,  in  each  of 
which  three  competent  citizens  should  personally  investigate 
the  condition  of  all  paupers  and  semi-paupers,  in  a  small  neigh¬ 
borhood,  that  the  exact  needs  of  all  might  be  known,  that  the 
deserving  might  be  discovered  and  the  undeserving  rebuked, 
and  that  no  more  relief  should  be  given  than  what  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  and  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  self- 
respect  and  self-help. 

3.  To  remove  the  causes  of  distress  and  pauperism  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  able-bodied  to  work,  by  making  the  homes  of  the 
poor  more  healthy,  by  providing  work  for  the  unemployed, 
and  by  giving  the  children  of  the  destitute  an  industrial  train¬ 
ing,  that  they  might  grow  up  self-dependent  citizens. 

The  essential  factor  in  this  system  was  the  unpaid,  friendly 
district  visitor,  who  looked  after  the  poor  in  a  particular  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  was  required  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  respecting  the  condition  of  the  poor  under  his  care, 
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of  whom  he  must  keep  a  complete  list.  He  was  obliged  to 
work  according  to  certain  printed  instructions,  which,  among 
other  things,  directed  him  to  determine  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  dwellings  occupied  by  the  poor;  the  amount  of  rent 
charged  and  the  sum  due ;  the  number,  age,  sex,  physical  con¬ 
dition,  education,  and  employment  of  the  children;  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  clothing  and  household  utensils  of  the  family ;  the 
sources  of  support;  the  relatives  and  their  ability  to  render 
assistance;  the  moral  character  and  former  habits  of  the  par¬ 
ents  ;  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  enters  into  the  personal 
history  and  description  of  such  individuals. 

The  information  thus  collected  respecting  each  case,  the 
district  visitor  put  into  a  written  report,  which,  after  making 
a  copy  for  his  own  use  in  the  future,  he  sent  to  that  one  of 
the  ten  superintendents  in  whose  precinct  he  labored  and  to 
whom  he  was  directly  responsible.  And  to  this  report  he  ap¬ 
pended  his  own  recommendations  respecting  the  relief  or  work 
needed,  the  clothes  to  be  allowed,  and  the  school  tickets  that 
were  necessary. 

With  this  report  of  the  district  visitor  before  him,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  precinct  decided  what  allowance  should  be 
granted  or  what  other  course  should  be  taken ;  for  it  was  even 
then  understood  that  the  person  who  determines  the  relief 
given  must  not  be  the  person  who  comes  into  immediate  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  poor,  though  in  cases  of  emergency  any 
member  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  district  visitors  of  the 
city  might  give  assistance,  but  only  for  the  time  being.  The 
decision  of  his  superior,  which  was  likely  to  be  in  the  line  of 
his  own  suggestions,  the  district  visitor  carried  into  operation 
and  reported  the  result. 

But  these  superintendents  at  the  head  of  the  work  in  each 
precinct  were  obliged  in  their  decisions  to  follow  certain  es- 
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tablished  principles,  and  prominent  among  them  Von  Voght 
places  these:  1.  “To  prevent  any  man  from  receiving  a 
shilling  which  he  was  able  to  earn  for  himself.”  2.  “  To  re¬ 
duce  the  support  given  lower  than  what  any  industrious  man 
or  woman  in  such  circumstances  could  earn ;  for,  if  the  manner 
in  which  relief  is  given  is  not  a  spur  to  industry,  it  becomes 
undoubtedly  a  premium  to  sloth  and  profligacy.”  These  are 
rules  of  action  which  are  not  likely  to  be  improved. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  pauperism  is  to  make  a  life  of  idle¬ 
ness  less  desirable  than  a  life  of  industry.  This  fundamental 
principle  was  everywhere  kept  in  view :  Help  every  man  to  help 
himself ;  make  relief  depend  upon  willingness  to  work,  if  able; 
and  in  this  way  preserve  the  self-respect  of  the  poor,  and  up¬ 
root  the  causes  of  pauperism.  Very  little  money  was  given 
to  any,  except  for  work  done;  and  under  no  circumstances 
was  a  shilling  to  be  given  to  the  intemperate, —  a  surprisingly 
wise  precaution  to  have  been  taken  at  that  time. 

Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  children,  for  it  was  held 
that  among  them  the  chief  work  for  the  prevention  of  pauper¬ 
ism  must  be  done.  To  use  the  words  of  Von  Voght,  “  The 
most  effectual  means  of  preventing  misery  is  the  better  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children.”  In  every  district,  a  warm  room  was 
prepared  and  furnished  with  bread  and  milk,  “  where  such 
parents  as  go  out  to  work  may  deposit  their  children  during 
the  day,  and  thus  prevent  any  obstacle  to  their  own  industry 
or  that  of  their  elder  children.”  Here  were  day  nurseries  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago!  Reliance,  however,  was  placed 
chiefly  upon  the  free  schools,  which  were  provided  upon  a 
large  scale  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 
Every  poor  family  was  compelled  to  send  all  children  between 
these  ages  to  such  a  school,  where  they  labored  two  thirds  of 
the  time  and  studied  the  elementary  branches  one  third  of  the 
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time.  Thus,  even  as  long  ago  as  1788,  resort  was  made  to 
industrial  training  as  the  great  preventive  of  pauperism.  And 
we  are  told  that  in  these  schools  special  care  was  taken  to 
develop  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  child;  the 
eyes  and  fingers  as  well  as  the  brain. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  all  the  charitable  agencies  of 
the  city,  private  and  public,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  were 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  or  under  its  control,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
“  overlapping  ”  or,  to  use  their  own  words,  that  no  person 
should  receive  “  two  supports.” 

The  wisdom  of  charity  was  well  described  by  Baron  Von 
Voght  in  these  words: — 

"We  determined,  and  this  Is  the  second  hinge  upon  which  the 
Institution  [Armenanstalt]  turns,  that  to  no  family  any  relief 
should  be  given  for  a  child  past  six  years;  but  that  the  child,  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  school,  should  receive,  not  only  the  payment  for  his 
work  [in  connection  with  his  studies],  but  also  an  allowance  In 
the  compound  ratio  of  his  attendance  at  school,  his  behavior,  and 
his  application  to  work.  .  .  .  And  children  became  accustomed  to 
look  from  their  Infancy  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  as  the  re¬ 
compense  of  labor,  or  at  least  of  exertion.” 

And  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  could  not  attend  on  week 
days,  Sunday  schools  were  established  with  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  instruction. 

These  general  principles  were  put  into  operation  through 
the  following  means  and  methods ; — 

1.  Circulars  were  widely  distributed  to  educate  the  public, 
describing  the  system  and  appealing  for  cooperation :  All 
almsgiving  at  the  door  or  on  the  street  was  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalty ;  notice  was  given  that  work  would  be  provided 
for  those  out  of  employment  and  all  needy  persons  would  be 
immediately  helped ;  requests  were  made  that  all  cases  of  dis¬ 
tress  or  imposture  be  at  once  reported. 
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2.  Free  lodging  houses  for  transients  were  provided,  but 
kept  under  strict  rules :  the  able-bodied  compelled  to  work  for 
shelter  and  food,  the  wise  “  work-test.” 

3.  A  yarn  spinnery  was  opened  to  teach  the  incompetent 
a  trade  and  to  encourage  thrift. 

4.  A  provident  loan  fund  was  established  to  help  the  poor 
to  build  better  houses,  easy  payments  being  provided. 

5.  A  free  hospital  was  built  for  incurable  paupers. 

6.  A  band  of  nurses  was  organized  to  care  for  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
furnish  medicines  at  cost  prices  in  special  cases. 

7.  The  sanitary  inspection  of  all  houses  was  made  regu¬ 
larly  and  obedience  to  the  directions  given  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory. 

8.  Infant  schools  were  opened  for  the  care  and  instruction 
of  very  young  children :  similar  in  purpose  to  our  free  Kinder¬ 
gartens,  though  different  in  methods. 

9.  Every  thing  given  to  the  poor  was  considered  a  loan, 
and  all  clothing,  bedding  and  tools  were  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  the  institution,  so  that  they  could  not  be  sold  or 
pawned,  while  they  could  be  taken  away,  if  the  recipients 
proved  unworthy. 

10.  The  support  of  this  Hamburg  System  came  from: 
Public  Taxes ;  Half  of  the  Collections  in  the  Church  poor- 
boxes  ;  Donations  from  private  persons ;  Contributions  made 
in  families :  “  That  all,  but  especially  children,  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  pity  and  render  service  to  those 
in  need,  educating  the  young  in  benevolence  ” ! 

This  pamphlet  may  well  be  called  the  original  Gospel  of 
Scientific  Charity.  It  describes  almost  every  principle  and 
agency  now  in  use  by  Charity  Organizations.  Nothing  better 
than  these  words  by  Von  Voght  was  ever  written: — 
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“  Pity  prompts  to  relieve  obvious  distresses  and  the  sharpness  of 
want  urges  men  to  Its  antidote,  labor.  In  repairing,  however,  those 
evils  which  society  did  not  or  could  not  prevent,  it  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  counteract  the  wise  purposes  of  nature,  but  give  the 
poor  a  fair  chance  to  work  for  themselves.  The  present  distress 
must  be  relieved,  the  sick  and  the  aged  cared  for;  but  the  children 
must  be  Instructed,  and  labor,  not  alms,  offered  to  those  who  have 
some  ability  to  work,  however  small  that  ability  may  be.” 

How  very  modern  this  sounds,  although  written  so  long  ago: 
the  fundamental  principle  of  preventive  philanthropy. 

The  results  showed  a  surprising  success:  beggary  came  to 
an  end ;  much  misery  relieved  and  more  prevented ;  impostors 
punished  and  the  deserving  poor  comforted;  many  taught 
trades  and  made  self-dependent ;  children  educated  and  trained 
in  self-respect ;  vices  lessened,  crimes  prevented,  sickness  re¬ 
lieved  and  prevented,  thus  increasing  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  “  health  is,”  as  Von  Voght  wrote,  “  the  poor  man’s 
capital.”  The  number  of  paupers  was  lessened  fifty  per  cent, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  greatly  improved;  the  number 
of  child-paupers  reduced  in  a  few  years  from  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  to  less  than  four  hundred.  The  amount  of  money  spent, 
to  give  this  better  care,  was  much  less  than  the  sum  which 
had  previously  been  largely  wasted.  And  better  than  all  else, 
the  noble  and  valuable  social  and  humane  results :  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  superior  citizens  trained  in  sympathy  and  service,  and 
the  less  fortunate  people  made  to  feel  the  kindness  of  their 
neighbors :  illustrating  the  principle,  “  Not  alms  but  a  friend,” 
stated  fifty  years  before  by  Defoe  in  “  Almsgiving  no  Charity.” 

The  careful  study  of  Baron  Von  Voght’s  pamphlet  created 
intense  interest  and  suggested  various  questions:  Was  this 
the  origin  of  the  modern  methods  of  poor-relief?  What  in¬ 
fluence  did  this  Hamburg  Institution  have  upon  charitable 
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methods?  Who  was  Casper  Von  Voght  and  what  was  his 
career  ? 

A  wide  reading  of  the  writings  in  this  department,  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence,  and  advertisements  in  German  pa¬ 
pers  asking  for  information,  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
facts  (to  be  given  later),  but  no  adequate  description  of  the 
man  or  the  institution  that  he  founded. 

Later,  Professor  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  a  parishioner,  who 
was  then  our  minister  to  Denmark,  brought  me  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Dr.  Carl  Petersen,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Hamburg,  who  kindly  gave  me  much  valuable  information  by 
his  letters  (1888),  and  he  also  sent  me  several  documents,  the 
most  important  being :  “  Die  Entwicklung  des  ofTentlichen 

Armenswesens  in  Hamburg  (Hamburg,  1883),”  by  Dr.  Von 
Melle. 

These  “sources”  (with  others  suggested  by  them)  enabled 
me  to  demonstrate,  what  I  had  suspected,  that  the  Hamburg 
Institution  was  the  product  of  a  long  philanthropic  experience, 
and  that  it  was  the  first  expression,  in  full  and  complete  form, 
of  the  transition  from  medieval  to  modern  methods  of  char¬ 
ity.  This  transition  represented  a  radical  change  in  the  public 
mind  respecting  poverty  and  property,  beggary  and  almsgiv¬ 
ing;  and  also  changes  in  the  policies  followed  in  caring  for 
those  in  want  and  distress. 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  object  of  scientific  charity  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  go  to  bed  at  night  feeling  sure 
that  every  person  in  our  community  is  provided  with  food  and 
shelter.  But  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  it  is  to  impvart  life 
itself,  that  the  poor  may  reach  that  manhood  which  makes 
want  impossible.  And  it  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  differences  between  ancient  and  modern  methods 
of  charity. 
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1.  As  a  rule,  in  ancient  times,  the  motive  of  almsgiving 
was  a  desire  for  personal  advantage ;  to  gain  merit  rather  than 
to  help  others.  Doubtless  there  has  always  been  much  giving 
from  a  nobler  motive  than  this;  and  yet,  both  in  the  Orient 
and  under  medieval  Christianity,  the  mere  merit  of  almsgiving 
was  given  great  prominence  and  almost  exclusive  attention. 
But  we  to-day  occupy  another  point  of  view,  and  act  from  a 
far  different  motive.  Our  action  is  prompted  by  pity  and  sym¬ 
pathy  rather  than  by  interest  in  our  own  welfare.  Charity  to 
us  is  not  a  means  for  securing  merit,  but  a  method  of  uplift 
and  helpfulness.  What  we  have  in  view  is  not  a  selfish  salva¬ 
tion,  but  a  beneficent  service.  We  use  our  gift,  not  to  raise 
ourselves,  but  to  lift  up  our  brother. 

2.  What  we  find  everywhere  to  have  been  the  custom  in 
former  times  was  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  As  long  as  pov¬ 
erty  was  commended  as  a  divine  estate  and  beggary  was  hon¬ 
ored  as  a  primary  virtue,  no  one  would  ask  about  the  results 
and  no  one  would  hesitate  because  the  applicants  were  un¬ 
worthy.  While  charity  was  so  regarded,  every  applicant 
would  be  served  without  any  questions  being  asked.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  worthless,  the  beggar  was  fed ;  no  matter  how  idle, 
the  vagrant  was  harbored.  But,  happily,  these  views  of  life 
have  passed  away ;  property  has  received  recognition  as  one  of 
the  beneficent  factors  of  civilization,  while  beggary  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue.  Instead  of  the  glorification  of  pov¬ 
erty,  public  opinion  in  these  days  emphasizes  the  glory  and 
importance  of  self-help  and  independence.  We  now  bring 
research  and  reflection  to  bear  upon  this  problem.  We  realize 
that  unwise  charity  not  only  perpetuates,  but  produces  misery. 
A  modern  sentiment  has  arisen,  more  intelligent  and  more  hu¬ 
mane  than  the  unthinking  sympathy  of  the  past,  which  de¬ 
mands  that  we  work  with  careful  supervision  and  thoughtful 
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prevision,  in  order  that  what  we  bestow  shall  be  so  given  that 
it  will  encourage  virtue  rather  than  vice,  and  put  a  premium 
upon  exertion  rather  than  on  idleness.  In  these  days  we  in¬ 
sist  that  the  open  eye  shall  accompany  and  direct  the  open 
hand;  that  the  heart  shall  work  obedient  to  the  head;  and 
that  our  helpfulness  shall  issue  in  self-help. 

3.  Our  forefathers  had  no  thought  of  anything  but  tempo¬ 
rary  relief.  If  a  man  was  hungry,  to  feed  him  for  the  day  was 
their  motto  and  practice.  They  responded  to  the  cry  of  dis¬ 
tress,  but  they  did  not  investigate  the  causes  of  that  distress; 
they  hastened  to  relieve  the  needy,  but  they  did  not  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  misfortunes.  But  a  wiser 
charity  has  arisen.  The  apostles  of  modern  charity  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  distribute  alms.  They  strive  to  lay  bare  the 
causes  of  distress,  and  uproot  the  sources  of  pauperism. 
To-day,  our  emphasis  centers  on  preventive  rather  than  on 
merely  palliative  measures.  We  hold  that  the  only  effectual 
charity  is  that  which  places  the  needy  in  positions  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Our  object  is  not  simply  to  relieve  suffering,  but 
to  produce  manly,  prosperous,  self-dependent  men  and  women. 
Our  order  of  procedure  in  the  care  of  the  poor  is :  first,  tempo¬ 
rary  aid ;  second,  thorough  investigation ;  third,  the  use  of  such 
means  as  will  lift  the  needy  permanently  out  of  want.  How 
these  principles  came  first  to  be  applied  by  Von  Voght,  we 
shall  now  see. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  immediate  antecedents  that  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Hamburg  Institution,  which  first  embodied 
and  popularized  these  principles.  About  the  close  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  very  severe  plague  raged 
in  Hamburg,  the  wealthiest  of  the  four  Free  Cities  and  the 
intellectual  center  at  that  time  of  northern  Germany.  To 
overcome  this  evil,  a  Sanitary  Association  was  formed ;  and 
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the  very  first  lesson  which  its  members  learned  was  the  need 
of  a  radical  reform  in  the  methods  for  the  care  of  the  poor. 

The  deepening  sense  of  the  necessity  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  system  of  public  charities,  created  by  the  experience  of 
the  Sanitary  Association,  soon  convinced  its  leaders  that  this 
work  ought  to  be  carried  forward  by  secular  agencies,  and 
a  step  forward  was  taken  by  certain  public-spirited  citizens 
under  the  lead  of  Syndic  Sillem,  who  in  1711  created  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  poor-relief  (Armenanstalt).  This  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  composed  of  Burgomasters, 
each  of  whom  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  numerous  districts 
into  which  the  city  was  divided  for  the  better  care  of  the  poor; 
and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  institution 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  all  destitute  persons  in  his  district. 
Here  was  the  origin  of  that  important  policy  known  as  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  poor. 

The  central  principle  of  this  policy  is  that  superior  men 
should  strive,  by  friendly  and  efficient  helpfulness,  to  cure, 
rather  than  merely  to  palliate,  the  evils  of  poverty  and  pauper¬ 
ism.  The  essential  element  of  scientific  charity  is  that  im¬ 
mediate  attention  be  given  at  the  critical  moment,  and  that 
the  care  be  both  wise  and  friendly.  But  the  machinery  de¬ 
vised  at  that  time  to  carry  out  this  policy  was  too  imperfect 
to  accomplish  any  great  reform.  However,  two  important 
steps  had  been  taken  toward  a  solution  of  the  great  problem. 
It  was  seen  that  poor-relief  must  be  administered  by  some 
centralized  secular  organization,  and  the  policy  of  personal 
supervision  was  put  into  operation,  though  very  imperfectly. 

Then  came  the  maturer  institution  which  has  been  described, 
the  decisive  steps  for  its  formation  (1787)  being  due  to  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  a  Patriotic  Society,  which  had  been 
organized  (in  1765)  to  promote  social  reforms,  with  prominent 
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officials  of  the  city.  It  represented  the  lessons  learned  through 
the  expanding  experience  of  nearly  a  century,  while  in  it  were 
more  fully  expressed  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  modern 
humanitarian  spirit,  which  Lessing,  residing  in  Hamburg  for 
some  years,  had  done  much  to  foster. 

The  influence  of  the  Hamburg  Institution  spread  far  and 
wide.  Circulars  descriptive  of  it  were  distributed  over  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  Twenty  German  cities  very  soon  organized  sim¬ 
ilar  institutions,  among  them  Munich,  where  Count  Rumford 
was  the  leader,  and  his  Essays  on  the  care  of  the  poor  contain 
little  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  Hamburg  principles.  The 
example  of  Hamburg  was  followed  in  different  parts  of  Switz¬ 
erland.  In  England,  Malthus,  writing  in  1798  (two  years 
after  the  publication  of  Von  Voght’s  pamphlet),  referred  in 
his  notable  work,  “  On  Population,”  to  the  Hamburg  Institu¬ 
tion  as  “  the  most  successful  of  any  yet  established.”  The 
same  year,  John  Mason  Good  published  his  book,  “  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Best  Means  of  Maintaining  and  Employing  the 
Poor,”  for  which  he  received  a  prize  of  fifty  guineas.  It  was 
widely  read  and  much  praised.  He  repeatedly  quoted  Von 
Voght  and  referred  to  him  as  “  a  very  intelligent  authority.” 
About  this  time  the  Gentleman’ s  Magazine  (London)  made 
several  complimentary  references  to  Von  Voght.  In  1817,  a 
committee  of  prominent  English  merchants,  scholars,  and  re¬ 
formers  secured  the  republication  of  Von  Voght’s  pamphlet, 
which  had  a  large  circulation  and  exerted  a  strong  influence 
in  promoting  a  reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  a  better  care  of 
the  poor  throughout  Great  Britain. 

It  was  two  years  later  (1819),  that  Chalmers  began  his 
great  work  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  St.  John’s  Parish,  Glas¬ 
gow.  I  have  found  no  references  to  Hamburg  or  Von  Voght 
in  his  writings, —  not  even  in  his  “  Sufficiency  of  a  Parochial 
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System,”  but  the  similarity  of  his  ideas  and  methods  to  those 
put  in  operation  at  Hamburg  makes  it  probable  that  here  was 
the  source  of  his  inspiration.  This  seems  all  the  more  prob¬ 
able  from  these  circumstances:  A  few  years  before.  Von 
Voght  had  spent  some  weeks  in  Scotland  and  made  many 
friends  there,  and  it  was  only  two  years  before  that  Von 
Voght’s  pamphlet  had  been  reprinted  and  widely  circulated. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  Frederic  Ozanam,  in  founding  the 
“Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul”  (1833),  borrowed  from 
Hamburg.  But  the  following  facts  warrant  the  assumption 
that  he  probably  did  so:  In  1808,  Napoleon  put  Von  Voght 
in  charge  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Paris,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Hamburg  System  were  distributed  throughout 
France;  while  in  1812,  Von  Voght  himself  organized  the 
Charities  of  ^Marseilles  in  accordance  with  the  Hamburg  prin¬ 
ciples.  Moreover,  the  man  who  furnished  Ozanam  the  organ¬ 
izing  genius  for  his  great  enterprise,  Pere  Bailly,  had  been  the 
editor  of  a  paper  in  Paris  when  Von  Voght  was  at  the  height 
of  his  influence  in  France.  These  facts  and  the  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  methods,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  two  movements, 
create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a  dependence. 

Previous  to  his  selection  by  Napoleon,  Von  Voght  had  re¬ 
ceived  high  honors  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  poor.  In 
the  year  1801,  the  Emperor,  Francis  II.,  called  him  to  Vienna 
to  reorganize  the  system  of  poor-relief  of  that  city  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Hamburg  Institution,  of  whose  fame  he  had 
heard;  and  for  his  service  at  Vienna  the  Emperor  made  him 
a  baron.  In  a  short  time  he  was  called  (1803)  to  Berlin  on  a 
similar  mission. 

One  question  remains  unanswered:  Did  Elberfeld  borrow 
from  Hamburg?  Several  facts  in  the  general  situation  make 
this  dependence  probable:  The  late  date  of  the  Elberfeld 
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organization  (1853),  the  fame  of  the  Hamburg  Institution  for 
many  years  over  western  Europe;  the  wide  incorporation  of 
the  Hamburg  principles  throughout  Germany  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  complete  proof  of  such  a 
connection  was  difficult  to  secure. 

However,  it  was  finally  found.  Through  the  assistance  of 
a  parishioner.  Professor  William  H.  Rosenstengel,  who  had 
relatives  of  prominence  living  in  Elberfeld,  the  town  clerk  was 
induced  to  search  the  city  records  to  see  what  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  respecting  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  Elberfeld. 
That  was  in  1888.  In  a  letter  from  the  city  clerk,  Herr  Ernst 
(dated  Oct.  2,  1888),  among  many  other  interesting  facts  de¬ 
scribed,  this  definite  statement  was  made :  “  In  1802,  they 

[the  charity  workers  of  Elberfeld]  had  become  acquainted 
with  ‘  the  instructive  history  of  the  Hamburg  Institution  of 
poor-relief.’  ”  A  Hamburg  circular  of  instruction  they  made 
their  own  with  a  few  unimportant  changes. 

This  makes  the  dependence  of  Elberfeld  upon  Hamburg 
clear.*  The  original  borrowing  was  in  1802.  In  time,  the  sys¬ 
tem  fell  into  decay,  and  what  von  der  Heydt  did  in  1853,  was 
simply  to  revive  and  somewhat  enlarge  the  original  organiza¬ 
tion,  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  Hamburg.  The  influence 
of  Elberfeld  has  been  great,  and  honor  should  be  given  to 
that  city  for  its  noble  work.  But,  if  the  truth  of  history  is  to 
be  vindicated,  this  modern  method  of  charity  ought  to  be 
known  as  the  “  Hamburg  System.”  And,  if  the  charity  organ¬ 
ization  societies  of  London,  Boston,  and  other  cities  are 
daughters  of  Elberfeld,  let  us  remember  that  Elberfeld  her¬ 
self  is  the  daughter,  and  that  these  are  the  granddaughters  of 
Hamburg. 

It  is  remarkable  and  unfortunate  that  a  man  who  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  for  humanity  and  was  so  famous  for  years  as 
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Baron  Casper  Von  Voght,  should  now  be  so  unknown  even 
by  specialists  in  his  own  department.  Emminghaus,  in  “  Poor 
Relief  in  Europe,”  made  no  mention  of  him  or  the  Hamburg 
Institution.  Two  prominent  Germans  described  the  methods 
and  sang  the  praises  of  Elberfeld  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Charities  in  1894;  both,  however,  ignored  Von  Voght,  ap¬ 
parently  ignorant  of  his  great  work  and  fame,  and  unaware 
that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  principles  and  policies,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  “  Elberfeld  Method,”  two  generations  before 
von  der  Heydt  revived  the  system,  which  had  been  borrowed 
from  Hamburg.  Even  the  learned  Professor  Henderson,  in 

Modern  Methods  of  Charity,”  while  dimly  aware  that  Ham¬ 
burg  had  early  applied  wise  principles  in  the  care  of  the  poor, 
gave  all  the  credit  to  Elberfeld,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it 
had  borrowed  from  Von  Voght,  whose  name  he  incidentally 
mentions  (given  incorrectly)  ;  but  of  his  great  services  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge ! 

The  following  paragraph,  written  by  Von  Voght,  deserves 
careful  attention; — 

“If  In  a  single  instance  Indulgence  Is  shown  where,  according  to 
law,  it  ought  not,  then  all  is  lost;  abuse  creeps  in,  and  in  a  short 
time  this  weekly  allowance  becomes  a  pension  that  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  working;  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  protection  and 
the  whole  a  system  of  corruption:  worse  a  thousand  times  by  be¬ 
ing  systematised  than  if  no  provision  had  been  made,  and  If  every¬ 
thing  had  been  trusted  to  chance  and  to  the  exertion  of  private 
benevolence.  These  premiums  held  out  to  vice  must  of  course  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  the  Idle  and  the  profligate;  and  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  honest,  industrious  workman,  who,  with  the 
honest  exertion  of  his  strength,  hardly  earns  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  when  next  to  his  door  Sloth  sits  In  undeserved  ease  and 
reaps  where  It  has  not  sown?  It  is  literally  true  that,  where  no 
man  can  want,  many  will  be  Idle;  and  that  the  natural  course  of 
things  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  forced  the 
wretch  to  labor,  and  perhaps  secure  him  comfort.  If  pity,  like  an 
unskillful  physician,  had  not  stepped  in,  and  by  a  palliative  remedy 
prevented  the  cure.” 
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The  experience  of  a  hundred  years  has  not  taught  us  a  lesson 
wiser  than  the  truth  here  stated.  The  name  of  Von  Voght 
ought  certainly  to  be  widely  known  and  highly  honored.  He 
ought  to  stand  in  that  far-shining  group  of  immortals:  John 
Howard  and  Philippe  Pinel,  Florence  Nightingale  and  Dor¬ 
othea  Dix,  Dr.  Howe  and  Octavia  Hill,  Dr.  Barnardo  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  He  did  monumental  deeds  for  humanity. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SOCRATES,  THE  PREDECESSOR  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  REVEREND  GABRIEL  CAMPBELL,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  IN  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  a  noted  modern  philosopher  that  to 
comprehend  perfectly  a  drop  of  water,  its  ultimate  atoms,  its 
attractions,  repulsions,  all  its  hidden  powers  of  operation, 
would  demand  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  universe.  Tenny¬ 
son  has  expressed  a  similar  thought  when  he  says: — 

“Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower  —  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

If  such  breadth  of  knowledge  be  required  to  analyze  thor¬ 
oughly  a  drop  of  water  or  a  tiny  blossom,  it  must  be  preemi¬ 
nently  essential  in  the  study  of  a  human  being,  such  a  per¬ 
sonality  especially  as  Socrates,  that  we  fix  our  eyes  not 
exclusively  upon  the  individual,  but  consider  as  well  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  people  with  whom  he  was  inter¬ 
woven,  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  fenced  in  and  the 
problems  with  which  he  was  called  to  struggle. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  Socrates  was  an  eccentric 
man  and  far  from  being  a  type  of  the  men  of  his  time;  that 
for  this  reason  his  characteristics  must  be  studied  in  and  by 
themselves.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  erroneous.  The  fact 
is  this  old  philosopher  was  an  uncommonly  perfect  product  of 
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the  thought  of  his  day.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  were  the 
mere  slaves,  nay  the  flexible  tools,  of  fashion  and  sophistry. 
Socrates,  it  is  said,  was  directed  in  all  things,  in  all  times  and 
places,  by  sound  reason.  Careful  examination  confirms  the 
opinion  that  even  his  oddities  were  the  outcome  of  philosophiz¬ 
ings  too  deep,  ’tis  true,  for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude. 
Alcibiades  testifies  that  Socrates  was  a  Silenus  only  “  super¬ 
ficially,”  that  “  to  those  who  looked  deeper  his  soul  was  a 
shrine  of  most  excellent,  beautiful,  even  worshipful  divinities,” 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  made  response :  “  Sophocles  is  wise, 
Euripides  wiser,  but  of  all  men  Socrates  is  the  wisest.”  In 
our  own  day  Mr.  Mill  declares,  “  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of 
the  wise  Greeks.”  Cicero  testified  that  “  Socrates  brought  phil¬ 
osophy  down  from  heaven  ” ;  and  Xenophon  assures  us  that 
Socrates  “  never  wronged  any  one,”  “  never  preferred  the 
agreeable  to  the  good,”  “  always  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,” 
and  was  in  very  deed  “  the  best  and  happiest  man  possible.” 
And  Plato,  who  occupies  the  master’s  seat  among  the  phil¬ 
osophers  of  all  ages,  whom,  it  is  said,  but  one  man  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  fully  comprehends,  whom  usage  has  called  “  the  divine 
Plato  ” ;  what  was  his  estimate  of  Socrates  ? 

The  last  ten  years  of  Socrates’s  life  Plato  spent  at  his  side 
as  a  student;  when  Socrates  was  condemned  to  death,  Plato 
headed  the  list  of  those  who  offered  to  pay  his  ransom.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Plato  founded  the  Academy  in  order  to  expound 
Socratic  doctrines.  The  Academy  became  the  center  of  the 
learning  of  the  day.  It  was  thronged  not  only  with  the  men 
and  women  of  Athens,  but  with  scholars  and  statesmen  from 
other  lands.  Kings  sent  on  their  constitutions  and  laws  that 
Plato  might  rewrite  them.  The  story  of  the  Academy  became 
transcendent.  And  did  Plato  arrogate  this  glory  to  himself? 
Did  not  he,  the  son  of  a  noble  family,  ignore  the  weather- 
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browned,  barefooted  old  Socrates?  Nay,  nay;  his  nobility 
was  too  truly  noble.  History  records  few  finer  examples  of 
gratitude  than  that  shown  by  Plato.  Plato  preferred  to  rep¬ 
resent  himself  as  teaching  what  Socrates  taught ;  and  in  his 
written  “  Dialogues,”  he  has  handed  down  to  us  his  philosophy, 
as  if  it  were  coming  from  the  mouth  of  his  old  master. 

It  has  been  common  in  the  past  to  look  upon  these  dialogues 
as  essentially  Platonic,  to  regard  Plato’s  ascription  of  them  to 
Socrates  as  a  matter  of  policy  which  made  the  Academy  pop¬ 
ular,  at  most  to  be  construed  as  a  handsome  compliment  to 
his  martyred  teacher.  Modem  students,  however,  carry  the 
credit  back  to  Socrates,  regard  Plato  as  the  beloved  disciple, 
one  who  by  reason  of  his  warm  devotion  and  superb  intellect 
won  from  his  master  many  a  truth  too  profound  or  too  lofty 
for  the  common  mind.  Indeed,  it  was  the  choice  of  Plato  to 
represent  himself  as  a  product  of  Socratic  instruction.  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  transmit  the  scepter  of  his  power.  Demosthenes, 
the  prince  of  orators,  was  Plato’s  pupil.  Aristotle,  the  father 
of  Logic,  studied  with  Plato  twenty  years.  Aristotle,  called 
to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  taught  Philip’s  son  Alex¬ 
ander.  But  for  Aristotle,  mayhap  Alexander  had  never  been 
“  great.”  After  a  thorough  course,  Alexander  came  to  the 
throne  when  but  twenty  years  of  age.  His  magnificent  power 
displayed  itself  at  once.  Victory  followed  victory.  Nation 
after  nation  was  subdued ;  and  in  twelve  years,  he  but  two  and 
thirty,  the  whole  world  lay  at  his  feet.  The  same  year  Alex¬ 
ander  died,  lamenting  there  were  not  other  lands  to  conquer. 
Such  was  the  power  of  the  intellectual  sons  of  Socrates. 

Socrates  was  born  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  was 
crucified,  more  precisely,  470  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  the  year  in  which  Pericles  began  his  reig^ ;  and  the 
age  of  Pericles  is  familiarly  called  the  culminating  era  of 
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Grecian  civilization.  About  this  time,  the  sun  of  human  rea¬ 
son  seemed  to  reach  its  zenith.  Mental  power  of  the  highest 
type  flourished  in  many  directions.  No  ruler  was  ever  master 
of  his  position  more  emphatically  than  Pericles.  Twenty- 
three  centuries  have  failed  to  produce  a  sculptor  to  take  the 
palm  from  Phidias.  Who  has  written  history  better  than 
Thucydides?  As  writers  of  tragedy,  iEschylus,  whom  our 
Macaulay  sought  to  imitate,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  have  the 
first  rank.  Demosthenes  holds  the  throne  as  the  king  among 
orators.  Plato  is  still  the  prince  of  philosophers.  Aristotle 
founded  logic  essentially  where  it  stands  to-day.  As  a  con¬ 
queror  Alexander  remains  unconquered.  Aspasia  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  gifted  and  brilliant  of  women.  And 
Xantippe  still  surpasses  in  the  art  of  conversation.  The  Au¬ 
gustan  age  at  Rome,  the  age  of  the  Medici  in  Italy,  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age  in  England,  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  the 
present  century  in  Germany,  have  none  of  them  enjoyed  a 
sky  studded  by  so  many  brilliant  stars.  And  this  was  the  era 
in  which  Socrates  led  the  thinking. 

Socrates  was  born  in  Athens.  At  that  time  Athens  was  as 
large  as  our  Boston  or  Edinburgh.  And  when  these  cities 
arrogate  the  name  “  modern  Athens  ”  their  claim  has  at  least 
a  quantitative  basis.  Athens  was  the  center  of  Greek  culture, 
and  has  often  been  called  the  University  of  Greece.  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  we  can  have  of  the  refinement  of  the  people 
of  Athens  is  the  fact  that  amid  all  the  boasted  supremacy  of 
our  modem  civilization  the  Greek  langfuage  and  literature  hold 
their  position  as  producers  of  the  best  culture  our  higher 
schools  and  colleges  afford.  Indeed,  by  some  strangely  happy 
providence  the  gospel  of  him  who  was  the  light  of  the  world 
has  come  down  to  us  in  this  most  perfect  language.  The 
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Athenians  were  surrounded  by  conditions  well  calculated  to 
perfect  the  finer  elements  of  character.  Attica  possessed  an 
atmosphere  clear  and  bracing;  a  sky  of  glowing  brightness 
canopied  her  hills  and  dales.  From  her  mountain  tops  was 
always  visible  westward  and  southward  and  eastward  the 
broad  and  billowy  sea ;  lovely  islands  picturesque  with  sailing 
ships,  and  the  shore  lined  with  “  temples,  palaces,  and  piles 
stupendous.”  While  her  rugged  heights  developed  a  rugged 
valor  which  made  it  war  indeed  when  Greek  meets  Greek; 
at  the  same  time  the  balmy  softness  of  her  breezes  from  the 
sea  toned  down  that  harsher  element  to  exceeding  fineness; 
if  the  Greeks  were  valorous,  still  more  were  they  susceptible. 
No  people  was  ever  more  appreciative  of  lines  of  beauty,  of 
tones  of  eloquence.  And  this  aesthetic  quality  molded  even 
their  persons ;  for  fine  thoughts  tend  ever  to  produce  fine  faces. 
Lord  Byron  bears  witness  that  after  twenty-three  centuries  of 
hardship  you  may  find  among  the  maids  of  Athens,  here  and 
there,  a  face  that  wears  the  impress  of  classic  nobleness  in  the 
far-distant  past. 

Of  course  Art  flourished  in  Athens.  All  the  youth  were 
taught  music  and  eloquence.  Painters  and  poets  abounded. 
The  Athenian  taste,  highest  and  finest,  found  expression  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  drama.  Statues,  it  is  said, 
were  found  in  every  house;  while  a  wealth  of  marble  almost 
incomprehensible  adorned  the  public  buildings.  The  Academy, 
the  central  park  of  Athens,  lying  just  outside  the  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cephisus,  was  ornamented  not  only  with  grove 
and  walk,  but  with  palatial  buildings,  including  fountains, 
bowers,  porches,  and  statuary. 

Above  the  center  of  the  city  450  feet  rose  the  Acropolis; 
its  buildings,  stored  with  choice  sculptures,  were  themselves 
models  of  architecture.  The  Propylaea,  constructed  wholly  of 
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white  marble,  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  resembled  a 
queen  enthroned,  crowned  with  a  snowy  crown.  The  temple 
of  Theseus,  of  Pentelic  marble,  was  gorgeous  with  statues, 
and  casts  of  its  bas-reliefs  have  still  to-day  an  unrivaled  celeb¬ 
rity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  vast  in  architecture 
was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  Aristotle  considered  it 
as  wonderful  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  no  one  could 
deny  that  in  artistic  grandeur  it  far  surpassed  them.  Some 
conception  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  twelve  columns  still 
standing,  each  sixty  feet  in  height  —  lofty  orators  from  the 
hoary  centuries  —  twelve  apostles,  not  of  a  salvation,  celestial, 
eternal,  but  proclaiming  rather  that  the  highest  triumphs  of 
human  genius,  though  founded  on  granite  and  finished  in 
gold,  earth’s  noblest  art,  her  proudest  culture  and  learning, 
are  doomed  to  dust  and  decay,  to  be  scattered  like  autumn 
leaves  adown  the  coming  centuries. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  the  highest  culture  involved  the 
perfecting  of  those  susceptibilities  which  make  the  highest  de¬ 
mands  —  involve  two  worlds. 

We  sometimes  hear  men  boasting  that  they  have  culture 
without  religion.  If  so,  they  had  Christian  mothers  and  the 
power  of  a  Christian  community  which  they  well  may  thank. 
When  Plato  taught  that  men  reach  immortality  only  by  the 
attainment  of  divine  ideas,  he  but  stated  more  clearly  what 
Sophocles  had  said  before: — 

“  True  piety  alone  defies  the  grave.” 

The  Greek  mind,  sensitive  to  everything  beautiful,  afforded 
an  admirable  field  for  the  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing  of 
religious  culture.  Frankness  and  candor  might  be  called  na¬ 
tional  qualities.  Cams  says,  “  Simplicity  of  heart  was  the 
prevailing  characteristic.”  The  sense  of  honor  was  unusually 
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strong.  The  high-mindedness  which  led  to  valiant  deeds  in 
war  was  often  the  precursor  of  self-destruction  in  common 
life.  A  Greek  would  rather  die  than  live  dishonored.  Emer- 
ita,  the  Spartan,  illustrates  the  nobility  of  the  Grecian  mothers. 

“  Seven  sons  Emerita,  at  duty’s  call, 

Sent  forth  to  fight; 

One  grave  received  them  all. 

She  shed  no  tear,  but  shouted,  Victory! 

Sparta,  I  bore  them  but  to  die  for  thee.” 

It  was  proverbial  for  a  Greek  son  to  say : — 

“  I  cannot  err  if  I  obey  my  father.” 

With  a  fine,  keen  moral  sense  the  portals  of  the  heart  stood 
open  to  religious  impression,  and  with  an  aesthetic  culture  per¬ 
sonifying  winds  and  waves,  there  was  a  natural  readiness  to 
j>eople  earth  and  air  with  living  forms.  They  recognized  gods 
of  the  world  above  and  of  the  world  below  —  gods  of  the  sun, 
of  the  earth,  of  the  sea,  of  the  air,  of  the  winds,  of  the  rivers, 
of  the  fountains,  of  the  groves  —  gods  of  justice,  of  law,  of 
discord,  of  terror,  of  panic;  goddesses  of  wisdom,  of  science, 
of  love,  of  marriage,  of  blindness,  of  fury  and  of  the  rain¬ 
bow ;  gods  also  of  time,  of  death,  of  sleep,  of  destiny,  of 
dreams;  gods  of  war,  of  fire,  of  force,  of  strength,  of  wine, 
of  music,  of  night  and  of  morning.  These  were  attended  by 
an  immense  retinue  of  muses,  graces,  nymphs,  and  demons ; 
so  that  a  personal  agency  was  recognized  in  almost  every 
power  of  nature,  certainly  in  every  form  of  moral  influence. 
The  Greek  meets  a  god  or  goddess,  by  the  fountain,  in  the 
grove,  in  the  breeze,  in  the  storm,  in  the  rainbow,  and  every¬ 
where  worships.  As  in  the  days  of  Paul  he  was  very  greatly 
given  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Observe  now  the  errors 
into  which  this  wonderful  people  fell  and  the  difficulties  which 
they  could  not  surmount. 
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First,  the  Greeks  .could  not  regard  their  gods  as  perfect. 
Aside  from  inconsistencies  of  conduct  the  gods  could  not  be 
construed  as  dispensers  of  exact  just,ice.  Even  the  Olympian 
Zeno,  greatest  and  best,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  needy,  still 
looks  down  upon  uncounted  sorrows  resting  upon  the  children 
of  men. 

While  some  of  their  writers  would  seem  to  anticipate  a 
final  working  out  of  actual  justice,  and  one  theologian  says, 
“  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  late,  but  grind  to  powder,”  and 
iEschylus  emphasizes  the  sentiment,  “  Blood  for  blood  and 
blow  for  blow ;  thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  didst  sow  ” ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  general  teaching  is  brought  out  by  Sophocles  where 
one  of  his  heroes  exclaims,  “  The  gods  bear  the  name  of 
fathers  yet  can  view  his  pangs  unmoved”;  and  again,  “War 
never  sweeps  away  the  vile  and  worthless  but  destroys  the 
good.” 

While  the  Greeks  acknowledge  that  all  human  success  is 
from  their  gods,  they  never  could  resolve  the  mystery  of  di¬ 
vine  justice.  The  gods  were  feared,  perhaps  revered,  but 
never  truly  loved. 

Let  us  observe  as  well  the  Greek  idea  of  prayer.  The 
Christian  prays  everywhere,  because  God  hears  everywhere, 
exists  everywhere.  But  the  Greeks  deemed  no  god  omnipres¬ 
ent.  Even  Love,  regarded  more  and  more  as  the  possessor 
of  surpassing  attributes,  even  Love  is  obliged  to  seek  the  top 
of  Mount  Ida  to  witness  the  battle  on  the  Trojan  plains. 

How,  then,  could  the  Greeks  pray?  Primarily  only  when 
a  god  was  present.  As  the  idea  of  prayer  became  clearer 
and  its  power  more  manifest,  prayers  themselves  became  per¬ 
sonified.  Prayers  were  messengers  which  conveyed  to  the 
deity  addressed  the  suppliant’s  petition.  These  messengers 
were  called  Litse.  Persons  who  habitually  prayed  were  ac- 
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companied  by  these  Litae,  ever  ready  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  heart  to  its  deity. 

The  Greeks  had  great  faith  in  prayer.  Even  at  their  games 
they  would  offer  petitions  to  their  divinities.  Ajax  is  beaten 
by  Ulysses  because  the  latter  offers  to  Athena  a  prayer  in  his 
heart.  During  the  defense  of  Thebes,  Eteocles  was  asked 
whether  they  could  not  save  the  city  by  prayer.  He  replied: 
“  Pray  indeed,  but  look  well  to  the  fortifications.”  We  find  a 
still  deeper  query  in  the  famous  reply  of  Ajax  to  his  father. 
As  Ajax  starts  for  Troy  the  father  says,  “  Seek,  my  son,  in 
fight  to  conquer,  but  still,  conquer  through  the  gods.”  To 
this  Ajax  replies:  “Father,  with  heavenly  aid,  a  coward’s 
hand  may  grasp  the  prize  of  victory.”  Thus  the  puzzles  grew. 

Further,  the  Greeks  had  not  only  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
gods,  but  of  themselves.  They  did  not  comprehend  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  their  own  moral  sense.  The  word  “  conscience  ” 
was  unknown.  How  did  they  escape  its  recognition?  The 
Greeks  had  consciences  of  course,  consciences  tender,  con¬ 
sciences  powerful.  But  how  did  they  construe  them?  We 
must  consider  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  Greek  drama. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  old  Greek  theology  was 
taught  by  the  poets.  In  this  way  it  eventually  came  upon  the 
stage.  When  the  Greek  drama  was  perfected,  it  was  a  lofty 
spectacular  presentation  of  the  moral  and  religious  thinking 
of  tlie  day.  .<Elschylus  and  Sophocles  were  tragic  poets,  it  is 
true,  but  equally  were  they  the  great  theologians  of  Greece. 
The  supreme  object  of  their  dramas,  such  as  Prometheus  and 
Agamemnon  and  Antigone,  is  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  government.  Now  these  dramas  were  so  constructed 
that  the  chorus  represented  the  power  of  the  conscience. 
This  chorus  was  composed  either  of  aged  men  whose  snowy 
locks  made  them  types  of  moral  wisdom,  or  it  was  a  group  of 
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young  and  modest  maidens  whose  voice  and  look  represent 
the  finest  and  purest  ethical  susceptibility.  In  this  way  the 
dramatic  part  was  a  substitute  for  what  is  now  known  to  exist 
in  the  mind  itself.  Still  less  did  the  Greeks  recognize  the 
pangs  of  remorse  as  dwelling  in  their  own  breasts.  These 
were  the  work  of  the  furies,  of  demons  dispensing  divine 
justice. 

Here  we  ascertain  the  Greek  idea  of  depravity.  If  the 
Greeks  had  failed  to  comprehend  conscience  as  in  the  mind, 
as  little  had  they  discovered  that  the  malignity  of  human  char¬ 
acter  is  caused  by  a  perversion  within  and  not  by  an  evil  deity 
without. 

The  Greeks  are  not  alone  in  this  failure  to  discern  their 
own  perverted  nature.  Other  nations  show  the  same  incom¬ 
petency.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  situation  to  prevent 
men  from  comprehending  it.  My  old  teacher  of  theology,  a 
hoary-headed  philosopher,  told  us  that  each  year  he  came  be¬ 
fore  his  class  with  a  lower  estimate  of  his  fellow  men.  Does 
not  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Christianity  lie  in  the  fact 
that  its  view  of  human  nature  covers  the  case? 

How  then  did  the  Greeks  account  for  the  results  of  human 
depravity?  They  were  credited  to  an  evil  deity  who  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  Biblical  Satan,  with  this  striking  difference, 
however,  that  the  Greek  devil  is  a  female.  Her  name  is  Ate 
and  she  is  a  fallen  daughter  of  Jupiter  himself.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  folly  and  moral  blindness.  Whatever  in  the  Greek 
bore  the  stamp  of  sin,  wickedness,  deviltry,  depravity,  was 
conveniently  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Ate.  Thus  the 
Greek  heart  was  thought  to  be  incorrupt  and  the  Greek  con¬ 
science  consistently  put  on  the  stage.  The  Greek  prayer  con- 
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tains  no  confession  of  ill  desert ;  submission  to  the  gods  is 
expedient  rather  than  due. 

Of  course  this  position  involves  the  people  in  another  series 
of  puzzles.  These  bring  various  philosophizings.  One  tradi¬ 
tion  declared  that  Mercury,  being  sent  by  Jove,  put  invisible 
spectacles  on  mortals,  so  made  that  evil  should  seem  good  and 
folly  wisdom,  and  that  all  the  race  of  men  still  wear  them. 
Such  was  one  explanation.  We  have  no  nearer  approach  to 
a  dawning  of  the  truth  in  Pre-Socratic  literature  than  the  fa¬ 
mous  reply  of  Philoctetes. 

One  exclaims,  “  All  must  be  ill  when  man  the  bias  of  his 
soul  forsakes  and  does  a  deed  unseemly  ” —  but,  “  It  is  love, 
yes  love,  supreme  controller  of  the  land,  love  this  hath  willed 
and  I  but  do  his  will.”  To  this  Philoctetes  answers,  “  Thou 
dost  tax  the  gods  with  lies  to  gloss  thine  own  dissembling 
guile.” 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  grew 
up  with  their  civilization.  From  the  earliest  times  they  had 
sought  an  object  or  principle  which  would  explain  the  world. 
Most  commonly  they  regarded  Oceanus  (the  ocean)  as  the 
father  of  all  terrestrial  things.  Oceanus,  rising  up  in  clouds, 
impregnated  the  earth  (Tethys)  with  drops  of  rain.  Mother 
earth  then  brings  forth  plants  and  animals,  and  father  ocean 
with  water  sustains  them. 

Subsequently  the  air  (^T^ther)  was  called  the  ultimate  prin¬ 
ciple  of  things.  Air  was  the  breath  of  life.  From  air  came 
dews  and  showers,  as  well  as  lightnings  and  fire.  Hence  air 
is  the  all-producer.  Fire,  water,  air,  earth,  were  thus  con¬ 
strued  as  ultimate,  some  regarding  all  the  four  as  equally 
primitive  and  eternal.  But  the  Ionics  could  not  agree  that  any 
visible  element  was  the  principle  by  which  nature  could  be 
explained.  This  led  Anaximander  to  claim  that  there  existed 
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an  original  invisible  something  which  possesses  a  power  to 
produce  either  heat  or  cold,  growth  or  decay,  life  or  death. 

Following  the  Ionics  came  Pythagoras,  who  taught  that 
numbers  were  ultimate  elements  in  nature ;  that  heat  and  cold 
are  productive  of  growth  or  decay  only  when  they  conform  to 
certain  measures  or  numbers.  A  certain  measure  of  heat 
makes  plants  grow ;  a  certain  other  measure  makes  them  die. 
A  certain  measure  of  food  produces  health;  a  certain  other 
measure  produces  sickness.  Thus  numbers  were  made  the 
interpreters  of  all  the  operations  of  nature  as  well  as  the  regu¬ 
lators  of  human  conduct. 

After  Pythagoras  came  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides.  They 
claim  that  behind  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  some¬ 
thing  stable,  unchanging,  which  they  call  pure  being.  This 
abiding  being  was  of  course  invisible.  All  that  is  visible  is 
an  illusion,  and  destitute  of  any  abiding  element. 

This  school  is  followed  by  Heraclitus,  who  declares  that  we 
perceive  nothing  that  is  abiding.  We  see  only  a  changing,  a 
becoming.  According  to  Heraclitus  everything  is  in  a  per¬ 
petual  stream,  and  all  that  we  see  is  the  passing  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  Subsequently  arose  the  Atomists.  They  declare  that 
there  are  abiding  elements  in  all  external  objects.  These  ele¬ 
ments  are  atoms,  themselves  invisible,  but,  when  combined 
in  groups,  they  form  what  we  call  things,  visible  and  tangible. 
Here  the  question  arose,  What  makes  the  atoms  group  them¬ 
selves,  form  objects  in  all  their  harmonious  relations?  To 
this  the  Atomists  replied.  It  is  chance  that  makes  the  atoms 
combine. 

But  men  could  not  be  satisfied  with  chance  as  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  the  marvels  of  nature.  Hereupon  follows  Anaxag¬ 
oras,  who  declares  that  there  is  a  “  nous  ”  or  intelligence 
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which  arranges  the  ultimate  elements.  A  designing  principle 
is  inherent  in  nature. 

The  teachings  of  Anaxagoras  were  the  first  to  arouse  the 
Athenians  to  the  study  of  Philosophy.  His  ideas  spread,  we 
may  say,  like  wildfire.  Athens  was  captivated  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  thought  rules.  For  if,  said  the  Athenians,  there 
is  intelligence  in  nature,  it  must  be  that  thinking,  that  mind, 
rules  in  man.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  each  individual  has 
in  himself  the  opinion,  the  standard,  by  which  he  is  to  be 
ruled. 

And  now  arose  the  class  of  teachers  called  the  Sophists. 
As  the  name  indicates,  they  were  wise  men  who  went  about 
Athens  teaching  this  new  Philosophy.  Protagoras  taught 
that,  inasmuch  as  people  differ  in  their  opinions,  each  in¬ 
dividual  must  be  guided  by  what  seems  true  for  him  at  the 
moment.  What  seems  right  for  one  is  not  law  for  another; 
each  man  therefore  is  his  own  law.  There  is  no  standard 
even  of  morality.  And  so  each  individual  was  left  to  the 
guidance,  not  to  say  caprice,  of  his  own  sensations.  And 
what  results?  An  asserted  disagreement  of  the  senses  leads 
at  once  to  the  distrust  of  the  senses.  If  the  multitude  cannot 
longer  claim  the  guidance  of  the  good  ship  “  common  sense  ” 
to  which  their  frail  barks  were  lashed,  how  can  they  trust 
themselves  to  pilot  for  themselves?  The  announcement  of 
the  freedom  of  the  multitude  at  once  made  the  multitude  the 
slaves  of  the  men  who  declared  them  free;  and  the  Athenian 
men  and  women  in  the  streets  and  markets  were  restless  to 
know  what  they  are  to  think  and  what  they  are  to  do. 

The  Sophists  reap  a  luxurious  harvest.  By  their  own  con¬ 
fession  each  possesses  all  attainable  truth.  If  a  citizen  con¬ 
fesses  his  lack  he  has  only  to  present  a  handsome  fee;  Mr. 
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Sophist  gives  him  with  liberal  hand  “  all  the  treasures  of  wis¬ 
dom.”  What  the  Sophist  might  lack  in  actual  knowledge  is 
supplied  by  logic  such  as  we  now  term  sophistry. 

The  influence  of  the  Sophists  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
democratic  atmosphere  of  Athens.  Democratic  ideas  were 
born  and  brought  up  on  Athenian  soil.  In  the  earliest  times 
Athens  was  of  course  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  She  treasures 
the  names  of  sixteen  kings.  Then  comes  a  rule  of  archons 
chosen  for  life;  next  a  dynasty  of  archons  ruling  each  ten 
years.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  long  line,  each  holding 
office  but  twelve  months.  At  first  the  archon  was  chosen  by 
vote  of  the  nobles  only ;  but  the  election  came  gradually  into 
the  hands  of  all  citizens,  the  authority  of  the  archon  diminish¬ 
ing  as  the  vote  becomes  general. 

About  600  B.c.  Solon  was  archon.  He  has  been  called  the 
founder  of  democracy.  He  reconstructed  the  whole  system 
of  government,  establishing  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  exec¬ 
utive  departments  of  state  where  they  stand  to-day.  When 
we  name  our  legislators  Solons,  we  only  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  constructed  our 
political  establishment.  In  fine,  the  Athenian  senate  was  com¬ 
posed  of  five  hundred  members,  divided  into  ten  divisions,  its 
president  holding  office  but  a  single  day.  More  and  more 
central  authority  became  dispersed,  political  power  dissipated 
among  the  multitude. 

There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  decentralization,  of  the 
perfection  of  democracy,  than  the  fact  that  Pericles  ruled 
without  holding  any  office.  He  was  not  a  king,  nor  an  em¬ 
peror,  nor  a  president,  nor  even  an  archon.  This  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  statesmen  who  led  Athens  to  the  summit  of  her 
glory  was  only  a  private  citizen.  He  held  the  noblest  kingship 
of  all,  a  throne  in  the  mind  and  heart. 
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On  such  a  throne  Pericles  ruled  forty  years;  but  the  soil 
which  could  produce  a  Pericles,  “  the  full  ripe  corn  in  the 
ear,”  was  alas !  equally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  noxious 
weeds  of  Athenian  independence,  the  pretentious  Sophists. 
Their  influence  was  immense.  Sham  learning  and  supercil¬ 
iousness  had  the  field.  No  laws,  customs,  relations,  were  too 
sacred  for  their  ridicule  and  destruction.  Disinterested  virtue 
is  declared  to  be  folly.  The  civil  laws  are  condemned  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  IModeration  and  temperance  are 
stigmatized  as  enemies  of  pleasure.  Behold  a  democracy 
whose  very  independence  was  working  out  its  ruin,  and  you 
behold  the  situation  when  Socrates  took  the  field. 

Socrates  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  Ph;enarete. 
While  in  his  youth  his  father  made  him  a  successful  marble 
cutter,  his  mother,  a  noble-minded  woman  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  seems  to  have  given  him  the  sound  founda¬ 
tions  for  his  mental  and  moral  power.  In  outward  appear¬ 
ance  Socrates  was  indeed  without  “  comeliness,”  a  veritable 
“  root  out  of  dry  ground.”  If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  ex¬ 
clusively  a  type  of  excellence  eternal  and  invisible,  Socrates, 
even  in  his  physique,  seemed  the  heaven-ordained  antithesis 
of  the  pompous  Sophist.  His  features  were  homely,  his  eyes 
protruding,  his  nostrils  wide,  his  neck  was  short,  his  shoulders 
heavy,  his  abdomen  liberal.  Add  to  these  a  plain  dress,  bare 
feet,  and  latterly  a  bald  head,  and  you  have  the  picture  of  the 
world’s  greatest  moral  philosopher.  Everything  for  reality, 
nothing  for  display.  His  appearance  seemed  to  harmonize 
well  with  his  mission.  If  a  young  man  laughed  at  his  looks, 
he  would  at  once  ask.  What  is  the  nose  for?  If  it  is  flat,  is 
it  not  out  of  the  line  of  vision  ?  and  if  my  nostrils  are  wide,  is 
it  not  that  I  may  catch  odors  more  readily?  and  are  not  my 
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eyes  placed  further  forwarii  that  I  may  be  able  to  see  the 
better  in  all  directions?  My  dress  is  plain  and  my  feet  are 
bare;  but  does  not  this  allow  me  to  give  my  mind  to  higher 
things?  and  does  not  the  wearing  of  shoes  deform  a  man’s 
walk  so  that  he  treads  as  if  with  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  and  not 
with  the  easy  grace  of  a  son  of  the  gods?  So  all-ccMivincing 
were  his  reasonings  that  the  best  minds  yielded  him  homage. 
He  was  welcomed  into  the  refined  society  of  Athens,  and  the 
sons  of  nobles  gladly  lingered  at  his  side. 

Socrates  was  called  a  Sophist  because  he  went  about  the 
streets  teaching  wherever  he  found  occasion.  If,  however, 
for  this  reason  he  was  classed  with  the  Sophists,  in  other  re¬ 
spects  he  was  their  vehement  opposer.  The  Sophists  prided 
themselves  in  their  eloquence.  Socrates  by  way  of  contrast 
took  the  opposite  extreme.  His  language  was  as  plain  as  his 
garb.  He  seemed  to  choose  the  most  homely  phrases  and 
figures  of  speech  in  order  to  belittle  the  high-floating,  rhetori¬ 
cal  nonsense  of  the  day.  While  the  Sophists  would  reproach 
the  religious  traditions,  swearing  by  Jove  and  Hercules  and 
everything  sacred,  Socrates  would  imitate  them,  swearing  by 
the  goose  and  by  the  dog.  He  opposed  the  sensational  poets, 
and  from  him  came  Plato’s  recommendation  that  all  poetry  be 
submitted  to  competent  judges;  indeed,  that  certain  kinds  be 
prohibited  without  reserve. 

Speaking  of  poetry  brings  us  to  the  poetic  side  of  the  Socra- 
tic  life,  namely,  Mrs.  Socrates  and  his  and  her  matrimonial 
felicities.  Xantippe  does  not  by  any  means  enjoy  an  enviable 
reputation.  Antisthenes,  in  asking  Socrates  how  he  came  to 
marry  Xantippe,  says :  “  She  is  the  worst  woman  of  all  that 
exist,  nay,  I  believe,  of  all  that  ever  have  existed  or  ever  will 
exist.”  Socrates  replies :  “  I  have  married  this  woman  be¬ 
ing  firmly  convinced  that  in  case  I  should  be  able  to  endure 
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her  I  shall  be  able  to  endure  all  other  persons  ” ;  and  he  adds : 
“  Those  who  wish  to  be  best  skilled  in  horsemanship  select  the 
most  spirited  horses,  and  when  they  are  able  to  manage  them 
they  are  sure  never  to  be  discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds 
less  restive.”  “  I  would  have  a  wise  man  contented  with  his 
lot,  even  with  a  shrew ;  for,  though  he  cannot  make  her  better, 
he  may,  you  see,  make  himself  better  by  her  means.” 

When  a  certain  young  philosopher,  in  discussion  with  Soc¬ 
rates,  burst  into  a  violent  passion,  Socrates  said :  “  You  are 
debtor  to  Xantippe,  good  sir,  that  I  bear  so  well  your  flying 
in  my  face.” 

We  unfortunately  know  but  little  of  Xantippe’s  side  of  the 
case.  That  her  railings  were  without  ground  is  scarcely  to 
be  inferred.  W'hen,  for  instance,  the  eldest  son  came  to  his 
father  pleading  that  he  could  not  endure  his  mother’s  harsh 
temper,  Socrates  assures  him  that  mothers  are  our  greatest 
benefactors  —  they  have  no  evil  intent  —  only  best  wishes  and 
are  deserving  of  reverence.  Now,  says  Socrates,  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  harshness,  but  look  intently,  and  you  will  always  see 
a  reason  in  the  storm.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion 
Socrates  delivered  a  discourse,  on  matrimony.  In  it  he  so 
convincingly  argued  the  excellences  of  the  married  state  that 
every  bachelor  present  resolved  to  wed  at  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity,  while  all  the  husbands  immediately  took  horses  and  gal¬ 
loped  home  to  their  spouses. 

Xantippe  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense  the  cross  ” 
which  made  the  captain  of  Moral  Philosophy  perfect  “  through 
suffering.”  It  is  doubtless  strange  that  an  age  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  highest  moral  power  should  also  produce  a  Xan¬ 
tippe.  Perhaps  the  very  genius  of  Socrates  developed  Xan- 
tippe’s  talent.  Are  not  girls  sure  to  tease  an  honest  straight¬ 
forward  fellow?  The  Son  of  God  walking  the  earth  made 
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the  very  demons  speak.  Although  Socrates  had  the  best  of 
teachers,  —  among  them  Zeno,  Parmenides,  and  Anaxagoras, 
—  spent  forty  years  in  his  preparation,  and  mastered  all  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  human  knowledge,  it  was  his  uniform  habit  to 
claim  to  be  ignorant.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  antipodes 
of  the  Sophists.  They  pretended  to  know  and  teach  every¬ 
thing.  Socrates  had  the  advantage,  not  to  say  satisfaction, 
of  pleading  ignorance,  of  beginning  by  questions.  With 
shrewd  and  searching  interrogations  he  would  dissect  the  as¬ 
sumed  wisdom  of  his  antagonist,  and  bring  him  to  confession 
that  he  only  fancied  himself  wise  when  he  was  not  wise.  Soc¬ 
rates  insisted  that  he  himself  was  wise  in  but  one  particular, 
namely,  the  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  negative  wisdom,  beginning  by 
the  destruction  of  merely  fancied  attainments,  Socrates  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ascertain  what  we  do  truly  know.  He  first  turns  to 
Anaxagoras,  who  had  furnished  the  seed-thought  for  the 
Sophists,  namely,  that  there  is  an  intelligence  or  design  in 
nature.  Socrates  questioned  him.  Anaxagoras,  says  he,  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me  that  you  have  found  that  there  is  an  intelligence  in 
Nature.  Yes,  said  Anaxagoras,  I  hold  that  there  is.  Then, 
said  Socrates,  you  claim  that  there  is  a  reason  in  the  things 
that  are  around  us?  I  do,  replied  Anaxagoras.  So,  con¬ 
tinued  Socrates,  you  find  in  things  the  reason  why  they  are 
better  as  they  are  than  they  would  be,  if  they  were  different? 

Anaxagoras  answered  that  he  could  not  say  that.  Then, 
said  Socrates,  you  do  not  find  the  reason  for  things  in  the 
things  themselves.  Anaxagoras  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
external  objects  do  not  communicate  to  us  the  ground  of  their 
existence.  Well,  said  Socrates,  if  the  universe  refuses  to  g^ve 
an  answer,  perhaps  there  is  something  we  must  think. 
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Socrates  now  proceeds  to  raise  farther  questions.  If,  for 
instance,  we  should  see  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  who,  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  was  twelve  feet  high,  should  bow  his  head  in 
passing  through  a  door  eight  feet  high,  for  fear  of  breaking 
his  skull,  would  not  people  call  him  insane?  And  would  it 
not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  assist  that  man  to  get  a  correct 
measure  of  his  body?  Undoubtedly.  If  now  we  find  a  man 
plajing  the  Sophist  as  if  his  knowledge  were  twelve  feet  high 
when  in  truth  it  is  only  four  feet,  would  it  not  be  our  duty 
to  aid  that  man  in  getting  a  correct  measure  of  his  mind? 

In  this  manner  Socrates  gains  the  motto  “  Know  thyself.” 
He  would  reach  reliable  intelligence  by  studying  the  mind,  its 
measures;  how  it  attains  correct  conclusions,  and  demands 
what  must  be  true.  Aristophanes  makes  Socrates  say: — 

“  I  should  have  never  made  discoveries 
Of  heavenly  things,  unless  I’d  searched  my  mind. 

If  from  below  I’d  sought  for  things  above 
I  should  have  never  found  them;  for  the  earth 
Draws  to  itself  perforce  the  mental  moisture.” 

Here  Socrates  declared  the  principle  so  well  enounced  by 
Quarles : — 

"  Man  is  man’s  A.  B.  C. ;  there’s  none  that  can 
Read  God  aright  unless  he  first  spell  man.” 

He  set  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  What  is  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  ?  He  proved  that  the  understanding,  in  reach¬ 
ing  conclusions,  passes  through  the  particular  to  the  general; 
that  the  particular  is  only  understood  when  it  has  been  car¬ 
ried  up  and  classified;  that  impressions,  fancies,  opinions,  im¬ 
aginations,  are  not  knowledge.  They  are  truth  only  when 
they  stand  the  test  of  general  principles.  Then,  the  impres¬ 
sion  becomes  perception,  the  fancy  reality,  the  imagination 
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Here  Scxrrates  takes  issue  with  the  Sophists.  They  say 
that  a  man,  as  a  man,  is  the  measure,  or  estimator,  of  all 
things.  Socrates  proves  that  only  the  thinking  man,  the 
thought  in  man,  has  the  correct  measure  of  things.  Such  a 
man  alone  possesses  the  criterion  of  truth.  Knowledge  is  not 
in  sensation,  but  in  reflection. 

From  this  position  Socrates  proceeds  to  elaborate  the  true 
logical  method.  Having  solved  the  problem  of  the  mind’s 
mode  of  reaching  authentic  truth,  he  made  it  his  life  work  to 
seek  and  to  disseminate  real  knowledge,  to  break  up  the  pre¬ 
vailing,  destructive  sophistry.  In  a  word,  it  was  his  highest 
aim  to  instruct  the  youth.  For,  said  he,  give  me  the  young 
men  and  I’ll  rebuild  the  state. 

But  the  teaching  of  Socrates  was  as  remarkable  in  matter 
as  in  method.  He  held  that  knowledge  and  virtue  were  so 
related  that  to  possess  true  knowledge,  is  to  be  virtuous. 
Observe  that  knowledge  here  includes  truth  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  discipline.  This  position  must  be  further 
explained  by  the  Socratic  declaration  that  external  investiga¬ 
tions  do  not  necessarily  improve  us;  that  the  study  of  stones 
and  trees  has  in  itself  no  tendency  to  make  men  do  right.  It 
rather  gnves  them  a  conceit  of  wisdom  where  there  can  be  no 
true  wisdom;  for  external  objects  do  not  display  to  us  the 
ultimate  ground  of  their  existence.  Under  this  principle  Soc¬ 
rates  classes  also  the  delusive  effect  of  possessing  external 
objects ;  for  instance,  apparel  and  money.  The  possession  of 
gay  apparel  or  of  much  gold  impairs  our  reason  and  leads  us 
to  estimate  those  things  as  worthy  which  are  not  worthy.  In 
fine,  says  Socrates,  “  He  that  needs  the  fewest  things  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  the  gods.  Happiness  is  found  only  in  virtue. 
The  man  who  strives-  for  happiness  in  garments  or  horses  or 
fields  thinks  he  is  wise  when  he  is  not  wise.” 
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Socrates  was  as  much  devoted  to  religion  as  to  logic;  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  preeminently  a  religpous  man.  There  was  an  in¬ 
dividual,  well  known  in  Athens,  by  the  name  of  Aristodemus. 
This  little  man,  we  are  informed,  never  worshiped  the  gods, 
but  rather  made  sport  of  those  who  did  so.  Observe  history 
says  he  was  a  little  man. 

One  day  Socrates  had  a  conversation  with  him.  After 
presenting  a  number  of  arguments  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
of  a  belief  in  the  gods,  Socrates  goes  on  to  ask: — 

“  Do  you  imagine  that  the  gods  would  have  implanted  in  all 
human  breasts  the  feeling  that  they  are  able  to  do  us  good  or  evil, 
if  they  did  not  possess  this  power,  or  that  men  constantly  being 
deceived  by  this  notion  would  not,  by  this  time,  have  discovered 
the  delusion? 

“  Have  you  not  observed,  also,  that  the  wisest  nations  and  the 
most  stable  governments  are  those  which  are  the  most  religious, 
and  that  individual  men  are  most  Inclined  to  piety  at  a  time  when 
their  reason  is  strongest  and  their  passions  most  under  control?" 

And  he  adds: — 

"As  therefore  among  men  we  make  best  trial  of  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  our  neighbor  by  showing  him  kindness  and  make 
discovery  of  his  wisdom  by  consulting  him  in  our  distress,  behave 
thou,  O  Aristodemus,  in  like  manner  toward  the  gods,  and  if  thou 
wouldst  know  by  experience  their  wisdom  and  their  love,  render 
thyself  deserving  of  some  of  those  divine  secrets  which  may  not 
be  penetrated  by  man  and  are  imparted  to  those  alone  who  con¬ 
sult,  who  adore  and  who  obey  the  Deity." 

Here  Socrates  expresses  his  profound  faith  in  prayer;  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  a  man  greatly  given  to  this  duty.  While  a  soldier 
in  the  campaign  at  Potidaea,  on  one  occasion,  he  went  out  to 
pray  at  sunrise  and  continued  standing  and  praying  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  returned 
to  his  quarters  with  the  next  rising  of  the  sun.  He  doubt¬ 
less  comprehended  fully  the  wickedness  and  temptations  of 
soldier  life,  and,  like  Jacob  of  old,  would  not  desist  without  a 
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blessing.  His  ideas  of  the  nature  of  prayer  seem  to  have  been 
very  deeply  reasoned.  To  the  question,  whether  we  should 
pray  for  what  we  are  ourselves  able  to  secure,  he  answers: 
“  It  is  impiety  to  try  to  ascertain  from  the  gods  what  can  be 
reached  by  the  human  intellect.”  “  Those  who  pray  for  what 
is  within  their  own  power  are  as  insane  as  those  who  claim 
the  all-sufficiency  of  human  reason.”  On  one  occasion  he  of¬ 
fered  the  following :  “  O  all  in  all,  and  ye  other  gods,  grant 
me  first  to  be  good  within.  Grant  me  ever  to  esteem  the  wise 
man  as  the  one  alone  wealthy ;  and  as  for  gold,  may  I  possess 
as  much  of  it  as  I  may  know  to  use  wisely.” 

Plato  gives  us  a  remarkable  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades  on  the  purpose  of  prayer.  The  latter  wishes  Soc¬ 
rates  to  teach  him  what  he  may  pray  for.  Socrates  first  rec¬ 
ommends  this  form:  “O  Jove,  gives  us  those  things  which 
are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  such  things  as  we  pray  for 
or  do  not  pray  for;  and  remove  from  us  those  things  which 
are  hurtful,  though  they  are  such  things  as  we  pray  for.”  He 
then  assures  Alcibiades  that  his  prayers  will  only  be  accept¬ 
able  when  he  practices  his  duty  toward  gods  and  men,  and 
recommends  the  Lacedemonian  petition,  the  prayer  that,  “  the 
gods  grant  them  all  good  things  so  long  as  they  are  virtuous.” 
He  then  tells  Alcibiades  that  he  must  study  the  relations  of 
men  to  the  gods  in  order  to  pray  well.  But  who  is  to  instruct 
us?  said  Alcibiades.  Socrates  replied:  “We  are  in  need  of 
such  a  teacher  and  lawgiver  as  shall  remove  the  darkness  and 
disclose  the  mysteries  of  prayer.”  Socrates  did  not  claim  him¬ 
self  to  be  that  divine  teacher.  He  frankly  confessed  his  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  time  when  this  teacher  would  come.  It  is  to  be 
marked,  Socrates  never  claimed  to  prophesy;  but  here  he 
clearly  declared  the  demand  for,  the  hope  for,  a  teacher  who 
should  bring  the  needed  light. 
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Socrates  struggled  hard  with  the  problem  of  depravity. 
Without  the  assistance  of  revelation  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  depravity  of  the  heart  within  than  the  at¬ 
traction  of  gravitation  without.  At  this  time  the  question 
was  fairly  open.  Perhaps  the  finest  illustration  of  the  growth 
and  persistency  of  the  question  is  found  in  the  history  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  Cyrus  had  heard  Araspas,  a  young  noble¬ 
man,  delivering  an  address  in  which  he  maintained  that  a 
mind  truly  virtuous  was  incapable  of  entertaining  an  unlawful 
passion.  Cyrus  determined  to  give  the  matter  a  trial  and 
placed  the  young  man  where  he  was  very  greatly  tempted,  and 
he  yielded.  Cyrus  called  him  and  informed  him  of  his  previ¬ 
ous  speech.  The  young  man  exclaimed  in  tears :  “  O  Cyrus, 
I  am  convinced  that  I  have  two  souls.  If  I  had  one  soul  it 
could  not  at  the  same  time  pant  after  virtue  and  vice,  wish 
and  abhor  the  same  thing.  When  the  good  soul  rules,  I  un¬ 
dertake  noble  and  virtuous  actions,  but  when  the  bad  soul 
predominates  I  am ‘forced  to  do  evil.” 

Socrates  endeavored  to  explain  this  evil  soul  as  only  a  dark¬ 
ness  which  knowledge  would  dispel.  This  position  became 
more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  When,  for  instance,  he  was 
asked  whether  all  the  difference  between  a  coward  and  a  brave 
man,  is  knowledge,  he  replied :  “  I  am  obliged  to  say  so.”  He 
seemed  to  make  progress  when  he  declared  that  a  want  of 
civility  was  a  personal  deformity ;  but  when  he  finds  that  even 
a  vicious  man  may  be  devout,  he  turns  the  matter  over  to 
Plato  as  a  problem  he  could  not  solve.  Plato  pronounced  the 
source  of  evil  the  body,  the  good  springing  from  the  reason. 
Aristotle  subjected  the  puzzle  to  a  psychological  examination 
and  demonstrated  that  what  we  call  depravity  is  inherent  in 
the  human  mind.  Socrates  could  only  say  that  our  nature 
evidently  had  two  sides,  confess  his  inability  to  explain  the 
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situation  and  his  need  of  light  which  he  thought  in  some  way 
would  be  given.  Aristotle,  indeed,  found  the  location  of  the 
depravity  in  the  mind,  but  he  met  as  much  difficulty  as  Soc¬ 
rates  in  attempting  to  discover  a  complete  remedy. 

At  this  point  we  reach  what  has  been  called  the  “  dae¬ 
mon  ”  of  Socrates.  Socrates  claimed  that  in  his  own  case 
whenever  he  could  not  trust  his  judgment  he  was  attended  by 
a  divine  voice  which  checked  him  when  about  to  pursue  a 
wrong  course.  Although  this  voice  did  not  g^ve  him  positive 
instruction  it  afforded  him  a  negative  guidance  by  warning 
him.  This  voice  was  not  considered  a  real  person.  It  was 
rather,  we  should  say,  the  utterance  of  a  finely  trained  con¬ 
science,  and  also,  without  doubt,  the  voicings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which,  although  imperfectly  apprehended,  speaks  in  the 
devout  heart  of  every  righteous  man. 

Still,  although  this  voice  always  directed  Socrates  in  his 
conduct,  it  failed  to  inform  him  of  matters  that  his  soul  was 
burning  to  know. 

He  could  not  answer  such  questions  as  these:  Is  the  soul 
undeniably  immortal?  Is  there  a  future  life?  What  is  the 
nature  of  its  rewards  and  penalties?  —  making  justice  com¬ 
plete  where  here  it  is  incomplete.  Do  the  gods  need  our  sac¬ 
rifices  ?  Shall  there  not  come  ^a  divine  guide  who  shall  show 
us  these  things?  * 

While  Socrates  confessed  that  he  had  no  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  highest  matters,  he  showed  a  remarkable  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  use  of  such  light  as  he  possessed.  He  regarded 
the  religious  services  of  his  country  with  profound  reverence. 
He  was  a  devoted  worshiper  at  the  shrines  of  the  gods.  And 
if  in  any  respect  we  think  him  superstitious,  to  sacrifice  and 
pray  to  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  much  evidence  that 
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he  esteemed  the  many  divinities  as  phases  or  persons  of  one 
central  deity,  the  Theos  of  his  loftiest  thinking;  that  with  this 
omnipotent  divinity  all  comprehensible  deities  work  in  har¬ 
mony.  There  is  evidence  that  from  Socrates  came  the  demand 
for  an  “  unknown  God.” 

Admitting  his  own  incompetency,  he  felt  his  need  of  a 
teacher  who  could  speak  with  authority.  His  soul  evidently 
thirsted  for  complete  consolation.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
standing  at  the  summit  of  human  attainment,  bear  unmistak¬ 
able  proof  that,  without  a  revelation,  possessed  by  so  many 
“  restless  longings  after  immortality,”  human  reason  can  only 
wait  and  long  and  trust,  and  trust  and  long  and  wait.  As  the 
poet  has  it, — 

“We  all  must  patient  stand, — 

Like  statues  on  appointed  pedestals; 

And  with  far-straining  eyes  and  hands  up-cast 
And  feet  half  raised,  declare  our  painful  state; 

Yearning  for  wings  to  reach  the  fields  of  truth. 

Mourning  for  wisdom,  panting  to  be  free.” 

Allow  me  to  conclude  these  lessons  from  Socrates  with  a 
few  words  on  his  condemnation  and  death. 

When  Socrates  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  after  hav¬ 
ing  taught  the  Athenians  for  thirty  years,  he  was  ig^omin- 
iously  sentenced  to  drink  hemlock  by  the  highest  court  in 
Athens,  and  thirty  days  thereafter,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
he  drained  the  cup  of  human  legislation,  bowed  his  head  and 
sank  to  rest. 

The  causes  of  his  condemnation  were  mainly  political.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  Sophists  had  tended  to  poison  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Socrates  saw  that  the  salvation  of  the  city  de¬ 
manded  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  rising  evils,  and  his 
opposition  was  outspoken.  Philosophy  required  him  to  be 
guided  not  by  opinions,  but  by  principles.  According  to  Soc- 
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rates  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  necessarily  the  voice  of 
God.  Why,  said  he,  “  Here  is  Anytus  a  tanner ;  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  laws  and  administer 
justice.  Now  suppose  we  had  forty  men  who  know  nothing 
thoroughly  but  tanning  hides,  can  you  multiply  nothing  by 
forty  and  secure  wisdom  that  can  regulate  courts  and  armies? 
If  we  vote  that  an  ass  is  a  horse,  have  we  thereby  added  any¬ 
thing  to  the  ass  ?” 

He  thus  became  a  pronounced  opponent  of  the  existing 
democratic  administration.  Although  he  served  one  term  as 
senator  and  distinguished  himself  by  thwarting  the  popular 
vote,  he  subsequently  declined  to  take  part  in  political  life, 
saying,  “  An  honest  man  who  zealously  resists  the  multitude 
and  prevents  unlawful  actions  must  of  necessity  become  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  honesty.” 

Devoting  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth,  he  de¬ 
clared  :  “  He  who  prepares  many  to  serve  the  state  well  is 

of  more  value  than  if  he  resisted  political  corruption  as  an 
individual.”  He  would  build  up  a  democracy  that  would  save 
the  nation.  Socrates  was,  then,  practically  aristocratic  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  While  he  had  strong  support 
among  the  nobility,  the  sophistic,  corrupt,  democratic  influ¬ 
ence  was  armed  against  him. 

The  first  desperate  effort  to  kill  the  influence  of  Socrates 
was  made  by  Aristophanes.  Aristophanes  was  a  writer  of 
comedies.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  he  has  world-wide  renown. 
He  writes  a  Comedy  called  the  “  Qouds  ”  in  which  Socrates 
is  the  leading  character.  The  “  clouds  ”  were  personified  as 
the  ideas  of  Socrates  —  cloudy  of  course.  Socrates  himself 
was  set  off  in  the  most  ludicrous  style.  All  his  peculiarities 
were  exaggerated  unrelentingly. 

Aristophanes  compassed  heaven  and  earth  for  material,  and 
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finally  brought  the  man  who  was  shaking  the  foundations  of 
Athens  with  his  call  for  rectitude  and  right  reason,  upon  the 
stage  at  the  annual  festival,  in  a  theater  where  30,000  of  the 
best  people  in  the  city  were  assembled. 

Socrates  himself  was  present.  iElian  tells  us  that  he 
walked  calmly  forward  to  the  front,  and  there,  in  view  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  he  stood,  that  they  might  compare  him 
with  the  ridiculous  impersonation,  and  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  justice  of  this  heaven-defying  insult  to  a  righteous  man, 
the  friend  of  truth,  of  Athens,  and  of  humanity. 

Ay,  it  was  too  much.  Socrates  was  too  strong.  His  pres¬ 
ence  crushed  the  power  of  that  comedy  and  scattered  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  intrigue  which  would  overwhelm  him.  Aris¬ 
tophanes  failed,  and  for  a  quarter  century  Socrates  walked 
up  and  down  Athens  unmolested. 

But  as  he  grew  in  favor  with  the  best  and  wisest,  the  popu¬ 
lar  political  hate  was  recruiting  for  a  fresh  attack.  Finally, 
when  arrangements  were  perfected  for  a  packed  court, 
charges  were  preferred,  and  a  demand  was  made  that  Soc¬ 
rates  be  condemned  to  death. 

Pettifoggers  adapted  to  the  work  brought  forward  the 
case,  charging  that  Socrates  corrupted  the  youth,  rejected  the 
national  deities,  and  introduced  new  deities  of  his  own. 

Socrates  employed  no  lawyer,  no  artifice.  Lycias  wrote 
him  a  regular  defense,  but  he  declined  to  use  it,  or  to  attempt 
a  formal  argument.  He  stood  up  before  the  jury  and  said, 
“  My  whole  life  forms  a  defense  against  the  present  accusa¬ 
tion.”  He  pronounced  the  charges  against  him  false  in  every 
particular,  especially  the  claim  that  he  was  corrupting  the 
youth.  He  was  teaching  the  young  men  to  be  good  citizens, 
to  lead  noble  lives,  and  to  strive  that  their  souls  be  as  well 
clothed  as  their  bodies ;  and  this,  said  he. 
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I  shall  continue  to  do  as  long  as  I  live  and  breathe;  I  cannot  do 
otherwise,  though  I  should  die  a  hundred  times.” 

Indeed,  he  added, 

“  It  would  be  very  strange  if  I,  who  as  a  soldier  have  faced  death 
at  Delium  and  Potidsea  and  Amphlpolis,  should  now  from  fear  of 
death  swerve  from  my  duty.”  “  For  to  fear  death,  O  Athenians, 
is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  to  seem  to  he  wise  when  a  man  is  not 
wise;  for  it  is  to  seem  to  have  a  knowledge  of  things  which  a  man 
does  not  possess.  For  no  man  really  knows  whether  death  may 
not  be  to  mortal  men  of  all  blessings  perhaps  the  greatest;  and 
yet  they  do  fear  it,  as  if  they  knew  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils.” 

“  Be  not  surprised,  O  men  of  Athens,  when  I  tell  you  plainly 
that  if  you  put  me  to  death,  being  what  I  am  and  doing  what  I  do, 
you  will  not  hurt  me  so  much  as  you  hurt  yourselves;  for  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  better  man  should  receive  essential 
barm  from  a  worse  one.” 

“  Nay,  O  men  of  Athens,  rather  how  glorious  shall  death  be, 
if  indeed  it  bring  us  to  the  company  of  heroes  and  martyrs  who 
have  lived  according  to  justice  and  truth,  and  to  talk  with  Pala* 
medes  and  Ajax  and  others  who  like  me  have  suffered  because  of 
the  iniquity  of  their  judges.” 

“  But  [said  Socrates  in  conclusion]  it  is  time  that  we  go,  I  to 
death  and  you  to  the  concerns  of  life  and  which  of  us  hath  the 
better  part  is  known  only  to  the  gods.” 

Socrates  had  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  fine  or  other 
penalty  instead  of  death.  This  he  refused  to  do,  as  it  would 
involve  a  recognition  of  guilt.  As  a  consequence  the  death 
sentence  was  passed  by  a  srnall  majority. 


He  was  placed  in  jail,  in  iron  fetters.  Here  he  was  visited 
by  his  friends  and  pupils  and  held  inspiring  conversations  — 
especially  on  death  and  immortality.  During  this  confine¬ 
ment,  Crito,  a  wealthy  citizen  and  friend,  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  Socrates  might  make  his  escape ;  but  the  great 
preacher  of  righteousness  resented  the  proposition  with  his 
whole  heart.  As  he  spoke  to  Crito  the  laws  appeared  to  stand 
like  divine  persons  in  his  presence.  They  seemed  to  possess 
resistless  eloquence.  Thus  he  concludes :  “  The  voice  of  these 
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expostulations  rings  in  my  ears.  They  can  hear  no  other 
arguments.  This  way  the  god  leads.” 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  fatal  cup,  he  sent  away  the 
lamenting  women  and  children  —  even  Xantippe  was  incon¬ 
solable. 

The  officer  as  he  brought  in  the  hemlock  wept  and  said, 
“  Socrates,  such  nobility  and  gentleness  as  you  have  shown  in 
custody,  I  never  saw  in  another.  Charge  this  not  to  me ;  fare¬ 
well.”  “  Fare  thee  too  well,  my  noble  fellow,”  said  Socrates. 
All  but  Socrates  wept.  Some  wept  aloud.  Socrates  showed 
no  malice  in  his  actions  or  in  his  words.  He  prayed  as  he 
drank  the  fatal  bowl.  Without  a  murmur  he  stretched  him¬ 
self  upon  his  couch.  Bidding  his  friends  remember  the  of¬ 
fering  to  the  god,  his  spirit  departed  just  as  the  evening  sun¬ 
light,  wavering,  gleaming,  departed  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Olympus. 

Deep  darkness  gathered  over  Athens.  She  waned  and 
toppled  and  crumbled  and  fell.  In  the  battle  of  opinion  against 
principle,  opinion  had  triumphed. 

The  martyred  Socrates  still  speaketh.  National  perpetuity 
is  a  moral  question.  Our  inventions,  our  telegraphs,  our  en¬ 
gines,  our  smoke,  may  only  blind  our  eyes.  For,  though 

*  Earth  is  filled  with  heaven, 

And  every  flaming  bush  on  fire  with  God, 

Yet  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes.* 

We  have  studied  carefully  the  evolution  of  the  zenith  of 
civilization.  Socrates  was  the  brightest  star.  But  Socrates 
had  to  give  his  life  for  the  truth.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
nailed  to  the  cross.  Nevertheless,  the  sun  is  brightening  the 
sky.  God’s  truth  is  marching  on. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ROBERT  LEIGHTON:  THE  APOSTOLIC  ANGLICAN 
PRELATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  REVEREND  ALBERT  H.  CURRIER,  D.D., 

OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

II. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Leighton  had  stood  alone  in 
his  protest  against  the  violent  proceedings  of  Sharp  and 
Rothes.  Many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  were  much 
offended  at  them.  They  perceived  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  increased  and  intensified  by  them.  “  I  happened,” 
says  Burnet, 

“to  be  settled  near  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  —  Mr.  Nairn 
and  Mr.  Charteris,  who  were  often  importuned  to  accept  bishoprics. 
Mr.  Naim  was  one  of  the  politest  clergymen  in  Scotland,  and  was 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  our  preachers.  He  considered  the  pastoral 
function  as  a  dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  God  and  his  service. 
In  a  word,  he  was  the  brightest  man  I  ever  knew  among  all  our 
Scottish  Divines.” 

Of  Mr.  Charteris,  Burnet  gives  this  characterization: — 

“  He  was  a  man  of  composed  and  serene  gravity,  but  without 
affectation  or  sourness.  His  conversation  arrested  attention  and 
begot  composedness  in  all  about  him,  without  frightening  them,  for 
"he  made  religion  appear  amiable.  He  had  read  all  the  lives  and 
epistles  of  great  men  carefully;  he  had  read  the  fathers  much,  and 
gave  me  this  notion  of  them;  that  in  speculative  points  for  which 
writers  of  controversy  searched  them,  they  were  but  ordinary 
men;  their  excellence  lay  in  that  which  was  least  sought  for  — 
their  sense  of  spirituai  things,  and  of  the  pastoral  care.  In  these 
he  thought  their  strength  lay.  He  often  lamented,  not  without 
some  indignation,  that  due  care  was  not  taken  to  set  out  their 
ideas  of  the  sacred  function  [of  the  Christian  ministry];  of  the 
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preparation  of  mind  and  inward  vocation  with  which  men  ought 
to  come  to  holy  orders,  the  heavenly  temper  and  the  constant  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  doing  of  good,  that  became  them.  He  was  a  great 
enemy  to  large  confessions  of  faith  when  they  were  imposed  in 
the  lump  as  tests.” 

“  It  was  a  great  happiness  for  me,”  says  Burnet,  ”  that  1 
fell  into  such  hands  in  those  early  days  of  my  ministry,  with 
whom  I  entered  into  a  close  and  particular  friendship;  they 
both  set  me  right  and  kept  me  right.”  Burnet  was  then  a 
young  man  only  three  and  twenty,  but  observant  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  Scotch  bishops.  This 
was  his  opinion  of  them  as  a  class  (only  Scougal,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  a  man  of  rare  temper  and  great  piety,  and  Leigh¬ 
ton  were  excepted) : — 

“  They  were  not  only  furious  against  all  that  stood  out  against 
them,  but  were  very  remiss  in  all  the  parts  of  their  function.  Some 
did  not  live  within  their  diocese;  and  those  who  did  seemed  to 
take  no  care  of  them.  They  showed  no  zeal  against  vice:  the  most 
eminently  wicked  in  the  country  were  their  particular  confidants. 
They  took  no  pains  to  keep  their  clergy  strictly  to  rules,  and  to 
their  duty;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  levity  and  a  carnal  way 
of  living  among  them  that  very  much  scandalized  me.” 

Burnet’s  audacious  act. 

“  Upon  all  this,”  Burnet  says, 

“  I  took  a  resolution  of  drawing  up  a  memorial  of  the  grievances 
we  lay  under  by  the  ill  conduct  of  our  bishops.  That  no  other  be¬ 
sides  myself  should  have  a  share  in  any  trouble  it  might  bring  on 
me,  I  communicated  it  to  none.  I  laid  my  foundation  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  showed  how  they  had  de¬ 
parted  from  it  by  their  neglecting  their  dioceses,  meddling  so  much 
in  secular  affairs,  and  above  all,  by  their  violent  persecuting  of 
those  who  differed  from  them.  Of  this  I  writ  out  some  copies, 
and  signed  them  and  sent  them  to  all  the  bishops  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Sharp  was  much  alarmed  at  it,  and  fancied  that  I  was  set 
onto  it  by  some  of  Lauderdale’s  friends.  I  was  called  before  the 
bishops  and  treated  with  great  severity. 

”  Sharp  called  it  a  libel.  I  said,  ’  I  had  set  my  name  to  it,  so  it 
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could  not  be  called  a  libel.’  He  charged  me  with  the  presumption 
of  offering  to  teach  my  superiors;  of  reflecting  on  the  King’s 
putting  them  on  his  Counsels.  I  said,  *  I  found  no  fault  with  the 
King  for  calling  them  to  his  Counsels,  but  with  them  for  going 
out  of  their  proper  province  and  giving  ill  counsel.’  He  broke  out 
into  a  great  vehemency  and  proposed  to  the  bishops  that  I  should 
be  summarily  deposed  and  excommunicated,  but  none  of  them 
agreed  to  that.  By  this  management  of  his  the  thing  became 
public.  What  I  had  ventured  on  was  variously  censured,  but  the 
greater  part  approved.  Lauderdale  and  all  his  friends  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  and  he  gave  the  King  an  account  of  it,  who  was 
not  ill  pleased  at  it.” 

The  King  resolved,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  things 
there,  to  put  Scotland  into  other  hands.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Rothes,  he  ordered  him  to  direct  Sharp  to  stay  within  his 
diocese,  by  which,  Rothes  reported  to  Lauderdale,  “  he  is 
strangely  cast  down,  yea,  lower  than  the  dust.”  “  Till  he 
submitted,”  says  Lang,  “  and  adopted  a  policy  of  leniency,  he 
was  baited  and  derided.”  But  early  in  the  year  1667  there 
was  a  change  toward  him.  Lauderdale  let  him  know,  that 
“bygones  might  now  be  bygones”  (referring  to  an  old  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  Sharp  to  discredit  him  with  the  King)  ;  and 
the  King  was  induced  to  write  to  the  repentant  prelate  with 
his  own  hand  an  assurance  of  his  continued  favor.  Sharp  was 
elated  and  told  Lauderdale  of  his  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  King’s  diamond  seal  (which  Prince  Charles 
Edwards  was  to  lose  in  the  Highlands).  His  repentance  was 
brief ;  he  quickly  returned  to  his  former  insolence. 

THE  EARL  OF  LAUDERDALE. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  increasing  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  name  of  Lauderdale  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
He  resided  most  of  the  time  in  London  at  the  English  Court, 
the  chief  Counsellor  of  the  King  in  regard  to  Scottish  affairs. 
Though  Middleton  and  Rothes  were  the  successive  royal  Com- 
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missioners  in  Edinburgh,  presiding  as  the  King’s  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  his  Privy  Council  there  and  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  nevertheless,  Lauderdale,  because  of  his 
influence  and  authority  with  the  King,  was  practically  the 
governor  of  Scotland  through  those  years,  though  residing  in 
London.  “  He  had  bided  his  time,”  says  Lang,  “  in  London ; 
as  a  quondam  Presbyterian  of  the  most  zealous,  he  could  not 
easily  take  part  in  the  early  repressive  measures ;  he  allowed 
Sharp  and  Rothes  time  to  run  their  course,  undermining  them 
at  Court,  through  his  private  suggestions  to  the  King.” 

In  1667  he  became  the  actual  Commissioner  (Rothes  having 
held  the  office  three  years),  and  removed  to  Edinburgh. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  pause  awhile  in  our  narrative 
to  describe  this  man,  as  historians  have  portrayed  him. 

As  they  represent  him,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  one  of 
the  most  singular  men  of  his  time.  Burnet  is  particular  in 
describing  his  character  and  personal  appearance; — 

"He  made  a  very  ill  appearance;  he  was  very  big,  his  hair  red, 
hanging  oddly  about  him;  his  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth, 
which  made  him  bedew  all  he  talked  to,  and  his  whole  manner 
was  very  rough  and  boisterous,  quite  unfit  for  a  Court. 

"  He  was  very  learned,  not  only  in  Latin,  in  which  he  was  a 
master,  but  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  had  read  a  great  deal  of 
divinity  and  almost  all  the  historians,  ancient  and  modern,  so  that 
he  had  great  materials.  He  had  with  these  an  extraordinary 
memory,  and  a  copious,  but  unpolished,  diction.  He  was  abject  to 
those  he  saw  he  must  stoop  to,  but  imperious  to  all  others.  He 
had  a  violence  of  temper  that  carried  him  often  to  fits  of  madness 
in  which  he  had  no  self-control.  If  he  took  a  thing  wrong,  it  was 
a  vain  thing  to  study  to  convince  him.  That  would  rather  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  swear,  he  would  never  be  of  another  mind.  He  was 
to  be  let  alone,  and  perhaps  he  would  forget  what  he  had  said, 
and  come  about  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  the  coldest  friend 
and  the  violentest  enemy  I  ever  knew." 

About  this  time  Lauderdale  came  under  the  spell  of  a 
fascinating  woman, —  Lady  Dysert, —  a  famous  beauty.  She 
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was  a  woman  of  strong  intellect  and  various  accomplishments, 
with  remarkable  brightness  of  wit  and  ^vivacity  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  She  had  a  restless  ambition,  lived  extravagantly,  at 
great  expense.  Lauderdale,  who  married  her  as  his  second 
wife,  delivered  himself  up  to  all  her  humours  and  passions, — 
to  her  likes  and  dislikes.  In  his  earlier  years  he  seemed  to 
despise  wealth,  but  later,  through  her  influence,  apparently, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  sensual  indulgence,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  which  he  ran  into  great  extravagance  of  living  and 
stuck  at  nothing  necessary  to  support  it.  He  built  near  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  out  of  the  plunder  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  bribes  of  France,  what  was  regarded  as  the  most 
luxurious  of  villas.  She  sold  all  places  in  the  government 
and  was  wanting  in  no  methods  that  would  bring  them  money. 
“  In  his  earlier  years,”  says  Burnet,  “  he  had  deep  impres¬ 
sions  of  religion  on  his  mind,  but  he  soon  wore  these  out  so 
entirely  that  scarce  any  trace  of  them  was  left.”  In  short,  he 
now  became  another  sort  of  man  from  what  he  was  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life. 

“  His  great  experience  in  affairs,  his  ready  compliance  with 
everything  that  he  thought  would  please  the  King,  and  his  bold 
offering  of  the  most  desperate  counsel  gained  him  such  an  inter¬ 
est  with  the  King  that  no  attempt  against  him  nor  complaint  of 
him  could  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength  and  understanding 
forced  him  [the  King]  to  let  go  his  hold.  Whereas  some,  hy  a 
smooth  deportment  have  made  the  beginnings  of  tyranny  less  dis¬ 
cernible  and  unacceptable,  he,  by  the  fury  of  his  behavior,  height¬ 
ened  the  severity  of  his  ministry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty  of 
an  inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice.” 

Macaulay’s  account  of  him,  briefly  given,  accords  with  Bur¬ 
net’s.  Speaking  of  him  as  one  of  the  five  members  of  King 
Charles’  Cabinet,  known  as  the  infamous  “  Cabal,”  the  histor¬ 
ian  says,  “  Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse,  both  in  mirth  and 
anger,  was,  perhaps,  under  the  outward  show  of  boisterous 
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frankness,  the  most  dishonest  man  in  the  Cabal.  .  .  .  He  was 
now  the  chief  instrument  employed  by  the  Court  in  tlie  work 
of  forcing  Episcopacy  upon  his  reluctant  countrymen,  nor  did 
he  in  that  cause  shrink  from  the  unsparing  use  of  the  sword, 
the  halter  and  the  boot.” 

These  accounts  of  Lauderdale  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
picture  of  him  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  “  Old  Mortality,” 
where  he  is  described  as  presiding  over  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland  when  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  prisoners 
brought  before  it. 

Under  the  rule  of  Lauderdale,  Leighton  now  passed,  and 
continued  to  a  considerable  degree  subject  to  his  authority,  as 
long  as  he  labored  at  his  task  in  Scotland.  This  task,  instead 
of  growing  easier,  grew  harder  every  year. 

"A  Policy  of  Indulgence'’  was  adopted  for  the  “outed 
ministers,”  to  lure  them  back.  The  “  outing  ”  of  them  had 
been  easy ;  now  every  effort  was  made  to  restore  them  to 
their  pulpits.  A  letter  from  the  King  ordered  that  “  peace¬ 
able  outed  ministers  be  restored,  or  appointed  to  vacancies, 
receiving  stipends,  if  collated  [i.  e.,  presented]  by  bishops. 
But  conventicles  were  to  be  dealt  with  severely.”  Two  and 
forty  ministers  were  thus  indulged  ”  at  one  time.  This 
policy  seemed  at  first  to  work  well.  Woodrow  and  Burnet 
agree  in  saying  that  it  was  accepted  joyfully.  “  The  indul¬ 
gence,”  says  Woodrow,  “  must  not  be  reckoned  part  of  our 
sufferings.”  But  Lang  says :  “  The  indulgence  did  more  to 

split  the  Kirk  into  hostile  parties  than  the  sword  of  Claver- 
house  did  to  break  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism.”  The  rea¬ 
son  was  that  the  “  indulgence  ”  closed  the  mouths  of  those 
who  received  it  against  hostile  criticism  of  Episcopacy.  "Re¬ 
instated  ministers  were  in  future  forbidden  to  utter  their  sting¬ 
ing  testimonies.  The  Kirk  was  thus  deprived  of  her  favorite 
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weapon,  still  longed  for.  They  preached  only  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity;  they  did  not  preach  to  the  times.”  Their 
flocks  complained,  and  deserted  anew  their  Churches  for  con¬ 
venticles. 

The  ”  Indulgence  ”  was  also  displeasing  and  odious  to  the 
prelates  and  clergy  as  contrary  to  the  law  restoring  Episco¬ 
pacy,  and  as  giving  up  the  distinctive  marks,  advantages  and 
assumptions  of  Episcopacy  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  Pres¬ 
byterians.  The  Conformist  Synod  of  Glasgow  therefore 
“  made  a  sputter,”  says  Woodrow,  by  drawing  up  what  the 
King  called  “A  New  Western  Remonstrance  ”  against  the 
Indulgence.  The  King,  informed  of  it,  demanded  Archbishop 
Burnet’s  resignation,  as  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
Synod’s  remonstrance. 

To  legalize  Burnet’s  removal  and  to  make  the  Indulgence 
legal,  an  Act  Asserting  the  King’s  Supremacy  was  passed 
by  Parliament.  It  declared,  that  “  the  Settling  of  all  things 
relating  to  the  external  government  of  the  Church  was  a  right 
of  the  Crown;  and  that  all  things  relating  to  Ecclesiastical 
meetings,  matters  and  persons  were  to  be  ordered  according 
to  such  directions  as  the  King  should  send  to  his  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  that  these  should  be  published  by  them  and  have  the 
force  of  laws.”  Sharp  did  not  like  it,  but  durst  not  oppose  it. 
Leighton  objected  to  the  Act  and  got  some  words  altered  in 
it.  He  thought  it  might  be  stretched  to  ill  ends ;  yet  he  voted 
for  it,  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  the  Act ;  for  which  he  was  sorry  afterwards. 

Many  of  the  best  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  —  Nairn  and 
Charteris,  in  particular  —  were  highly  offended  at  the  Act. 
They  thought,  “  it  plainly  made  the  King  their  Pope.”  The 
Presbyterians,  on  their  part,  said,  “  it  put  him  in  Christ's  stead ; 
that  the  King  already  had  too  much'  power  in  the  matters  of 
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the  Church,  and  that  nothing  was  more  ruinous  to  the  ministry 
than  their  servile  dependence  upon  Courts.”  Lord  Tweedale 
said,  “  it  was  only  designed  to  justify  the  Indulgence.”  Leigh¬ 
ton  was  sure  the  words  “  Ecclesiastical  matters  ”  were  not  in 
the  original  draught  agreed  upon,  and  Lauderdale  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  inserting  them. 

By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  the  King  could  turn  out  bishops 
at  pleasure,  and  Alexander  Burnet  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
effect  of  it.  “  He  bore  his  disgrace  better  than  he  had  done 
his  honors.  He  was  too  remiss  in  that  which  was  properly  his 
business ;  for  he  neglected  the  spiritual  part  of  it.” 

Leighton  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  of  Archbishop  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  “  He  was  held  in  great  esteem  for  his  piety  and  moder¬ 
ation  among  the  people,  as  to  which  the  Presbyterians  them¬ 
selves  could  neither  reproach  nor  equal  him,  albeit  they  hated 
him  most  of  all  his  fraternity,  ‘  because  he  had  deserted  them 
and  drew  many  into  a  kindness  for  Episcopacy,  by  his  ex¬ 
emplary  life  rather  than  debates.’  ”  When  he  undertook  in 
the  beginning  to  be  a  bishop  he  had  opposed  all  violent  courses 
whereby  men  were  forced  to  comply  with  the  present  worship 
beyond  their  persuasions,  and  he  had  granted  a  latitude  and 
indulgence  to  those  of  his  own  diocese  before  the  King  had 
allowed  any  by  his  letter.  This  made  the  world  believe  that 
he  was  author  to  his  Majesty  of  that  public  indulgence.  The 
statesmen  were  well  satisfied  to  have  it  so  believed  and  thought 
his  principles  of  toleration  made  him  a  fit  instrument  in  their 
present  undertaking.  Therefore  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and 
the  Earl  of  Tweedale  (“  the  ablest  and  worthiest  man  of  the 
nobility,”  says  Burnet)  urged  him  to  accept  the  See.  But  he 
was  strongly  averse  to  it  and  resolutely  declined  it  at  first. 
Only  the  hope  of  being  able  to  achieve  an  accommodation  be¬ 
tween  the  opposed  parties  induced  him  at  length  to  consent 
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to  the  proposal  and  to  take  the  part  assigned  him  in  what  he 
afterwards  called  “  a  drunken  scuffle  in  the  dark.” 

Having  consented,  Leighton  was  summoned  to  London  by 
the  King  for  a  special  conference  with  him.  He  set  out  upon 
his  journey  with  small  hope  of  success  in  the  task  involved. 
The  diocese  of  Glasgow  was  the  largest  in  Scotland,  covering 
one  fourth  of  it,  and  was  the  most  torn  by  religious  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  differences  between  the  two  parties  had  been  so 
far  irreconcilable  and  grown,  in  fact,  more  acute,  and  with  a 
true  prescience  of  the  future  he  felt  they  were  likely  to  remain 
so  in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do. 

In  London,  Leighton  put  on  paper  his  “  scheme  of  accom¬ 
modation,”  and  the  King  ordered  Lauderdale  to  make  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  toleration,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  in  harmony 
with  this  scheme.  The  following  things  were  to  be  insisted 
upon :  Sharp,  the  Primate,  was  “  to  allow  and  authorize  the 
transportation  to  vacant  pulpits  of  such  ministers  as  shall  be 
lawfully  presented  to  any  of  the  churches  within  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow  ”  and  approved  by  Leighton ;  no  minister  was  to 
be  “  molested  for  his  private  opinions  as  long  as  he  behaved 
peaceably  and  orderly  ” ;  the  Presbyterians  were  to  cease  harp¬ 
ing  upon  the  obligations  of  “  the  Covenant,”  and  must  stop 
frequenting  Conventicles  upon  pain  of  severe  punishment. 

Leighton  having  obtained  the  King’s  assent  to  his  plan,  at 
once  set  about  its  execution.  “  Though  meek  as  a  dove  he  did 
not  lack  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.”  His  first  step,  says 
Pearson,  “  was  to  generate  such  an  atmosphere  in  his  diocese 
as  should  favor  his  work  of  conciliation  —  a  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  holy  charity  suitable  to  the  medicinal  process  he 
had  instituted  for  restoring  the  spiritual  health  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  In  order  to  this,  he  deemed  it  best  that  he  should  re- 
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move  to  Glasgow,  the  affairs  of  which  See  he  administered  at 
first  from  a  distance. 

As  soon  as  he  had  established  himself  in  Glasgow,  he  held 
a  Synod  of  his  Clergy.  His  predecessor,  Burnet,  had  em¬ 
ployed  a  violent  method  to  force  the  people  to  attend  the 
ministrations  of  the  illiterate,  unspiritual,  and,  to  some  extent, 
immoral  rectors  and  curates  who  filled  the  pulpits  of  the 
diocese.  As  might  have  been  expected,  their  churches  were 
deserted,  and  they,  themselves,  were  despised,  insulted,  and,  in 
some  instances,  assailed  when  abroad  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  Presbyterians  said  that  the  criminals  were  vulgar  ruffians, 
merely;  but  this  view  was  not  taken  by  the  Clergy,  and  they 
loudly  complained  to  their  Archbishop  of  their  maltreatment, 
and  demanded  redress. 

“  Leighton,”  instead  of  resorting  to  the  methods  of  his 
predecessor  to  compel  the  people  to  attend  church  and  respect 
their  ministers, —  the  methods  of  censure,  fines,  and  imprison¬ 
ment, —  “  exhorted  his  Clergy,”  says  Burnet, 

to  practice  the  Christian  remedies  of  forbearance,  conciliation 
and  prayer;  to  consider  themselves  the  ministers  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  to  bear  meekly  the  contempt  and  ill  usage  they  met  with, 
as  a  cross  laid  upon  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  to  suppress  the  appetite  of  revenge,  and  humble  them¬ 
selves  before  God  for  the  faults  which  had  turned  the  people 
against  them.  This  was  a  new  strain  to  the  Clergy;  they  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it,  but  it  was  a  comfortless  doctrine  to 
them.” 

So  they  went  home  little  pleased  with  their  Archbishop.  They 
were  indignant  at  the  implied  suggestion  that  it  was  their  fault 
chiefly,  that  they  had  been  maltreated. 

Leighton  was  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  easily  dis¬ 
couraged.  “  Grieved  at  the  low  state  of  his  Episcopal  Clergy,” 
says  Aikman, 

”  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  longing  regard  at  his  former  esteemed 
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and  pious  copresbyters,  and  visited  several  of  the  *  indulged '  min¬ 
isters,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  listen  to  propositions 
of  peace;  but  he  found  the  truth  of  Solomon’s  observation,  that 
a  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city,  and 
their  contentions  are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle.  He  told  them  that 
some  of  their  number  would  be  soon  sent  for  from  Edinburgh, 
where  conciliatory  terms  would  be  offered  them;  that  they  would 
be  met  in  sincerity  and  without  duplicity;  and  that  if  they  in  re¬ 
turn  would  cordially  acquiesce  in  what  would  be  proposed,  the  con¬ 
cessions  would  be  turned  into  laws  and  all  the  vacancies  would  be 
filled  up  with  their  brethren.” 

The  ministers  who  had  suffered  severely  and  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  of  the  Scottish  rulers,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  whose  whole  conduct  toward  them  had  been 
a  uniform  system  of  oppression  and  deceit,  received  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  communications  with  great  coolness.  They  suspected 
the  proffer  to  be,  what  we  now  know  it  to  have  been,  upon 
the  part  of  the  government,  a  snare  to  entrap  and  divide  them ; 
and  they  answered  with  prudent  caution,  that  “  it  was  a  matter 
of  general  concern  to  the  whole  body,  in  which  they  as  in¬ 
dividuals  could  do  nothing.” 

This  reception  disappointed  Leighton  and  he  began  almost 
to  lose  heart  in  a  negotiation  where  he  had  to  struggle  with 
tyranny  and  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
well-grounded  suspicion  and  conscientious  scruples  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferers.  But  he  did  not  give  up  his  endeavors.  At 
his  request,  Lauderdale  wrote  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  “  indulged  ”  ministers  in  his  diocese  —  Hutchinson, 
Wedderburn,  and  Baird  —  commanding  them  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  before  himself  at  Holyrood  Palace,  in  Edinburgh, 
August  9,  1670,  at  which  they  would  meet  two  of  the  most 
eminent  Scotch  nobles  of  the  Privy  Council  —  Kinkardine, 
who,  Burnet  says,  “  had  solid  principles  of  religion  and  vir¬ 
tue,  which  showed  themselves  with  great  lustre  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,”  and  Tweedale  (above  alluded  to)  with  Leighton  and 
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Patterson,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Sharp  declined 
to  be  present,  because  of  his  repugnance  to  the  concessions 
offered. 

Leighton  opened  the  business  of  the  Conference  by  sadly 

"  deploring  the  religious  divisions  that  existed  in  Scotland  and  the 
mischief  they  had  wrought.  Souls  were  perishing  while  they  were 
contending  over  matters  of  little  importance.  He  was  so  singular 
as  to  think  that  a  life  of  goodness  and  devotion  —  not  a  perpetual 
strife  about  nonessentials  —  was  the  essence  of  Christianity.  He, 
therefore,  implored  them  to  do  severally,  in  cooperation  with  him¬ 
self,  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  bring  peace  and  religious  con¬ 
cord  to  their  distracted  land,  regardless  of  the  things  wherein  they 
differed  from  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  civil  government.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  convinced  that  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
there  always  had  existed  an  order  of  bishops  superior  to  presbyters 
In  the  Church,  and  that  complete  equality  among  clergymen  had 
never  been  heard  of  until  the  preceding  century.  By  his  ‘  plan 
of  accommodation,’  however,  they  would  not  be  required  to  sur¬ 
render  their  opinion  on  that  point,  while  they  might  unite  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  carrying  on  all  the  ends  of  their  min¬ 
istry.  They  had  moderators  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  not  as  a 
divine  Institution.  The  King  might  name  them  and  make  them 
constant,  without  any  encroachment  upon  their  rights  such  as 
should  break  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Blessing  them  with  im¬ 
position  of  hands  when  they  entered  upon  their  ofllce  did  not 
imply  any  invalidity  in  their  previous  ordination  as  ministers,  nor 
confer  upon  them  any  new  authority.” 

Hutchinson,  their  most  learned  man,  who  acted  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  his  party,  replied,  that  “  their  opinion  respecting  a 
parity  among  ministers  was  well  known;  that  the  presidency 
now  proposed  had  formerly  served  to  introduce  a  lordly  domin¬ 
ion  in  the  Church,  and  that  however  inconsiderable  their 
present  pretensions  were,  they  might  serve  to  pave  the  way 
for  future  higher  demands.  He  therefore  requested  time  to 
consider  and  consult  with  his  brethren.” 

A  second  meeting  was  therefore  appointed  'for  the  following 
November  (as  a  continuation  of  their  Conference).  At  this 
time  they  dined  together  by  the  Lord  Commissioner’s  invita- 
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tion.  After  dinner,  Lauderdale  joined  them  in  the  hope  that 
his  presence  might  bring  the  parties  sooner  to  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment;  but  he  found  the  Presbyterians  unyielding  in  their  de¬ 
termination  to  stand  by  their  principles.  This  so  angered  him 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  one  of  his  violent 
outbursts  of  passion,  by  which  he  was  wont  to  overwhelm  his 
political  opponents. 

Leighton,  however,  persuaded  him  “  to  keep  quiet  and  hear 
what  the  non-Conformists  had  to  say  for  themselves.”  He  was 
naturally  haughty  and  irritable,  and  found  it  hard  to  brook, 
and  was  apt  to  misconstrue,  conscientious  scruples  with  con¬ 
sistent  plain  dealing.  He  imbibed,  therefore,  on  this  occasion 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  non-Conformists,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  all  Leighton’s  fine  temper  and  management  to  prevent 
him  from  handling  them  roughly. 

Leighton,  on  his  part,  labored  to  convince  them  of  the  truth 
so  eloquently  set  forth  and  defended  by  Richard  Hooker  in 
his  “  Ecclesiastical  Polity,”  that 

“  in  establishing  a  form  of  Ecclesiastical  government  we  are  free 
to  institute  offices  of  which  the  inspired  volume  furnishes  no  pre¬ 
cedent,  provided  nothing  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Christ  and  to 
the  spirit  of  his  religion  be  admitted,  and  that  by  submitting  to 
the  Episcopal  form  they  would  not  bind  themselves  to  comply  with 
anything  repugnant  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  nor  to  toler¬ 
ate  any  encroachment  on  the  pastoral  functions. 

"  If,  however,  they  scrupled  to  allow  of  fixed  presidents  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  sovereign,  or  if  they  apprehended  that  along  with  the 
presidency  some  more  exceptionable  jurisdiction  would  accrue  to 
the  bishops,  against  these  contingents  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  a  prospective  protest  in  as  full  and  public  manner  as  they 
pleased.  Such  latitude  being  granted  to  tender  consciences,  he 
thought  the  sacrifices  it  remained  for  them  to  make  could  only 
be  refused  by  fastidious  squeamishness,  or  vexatious  obstinacy; 
and  he  conjured  them  to  weigh  the  whole  matter  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  without  respect  to  party  or  popularity.” 

No  answer,  or  none  of  any  consequence,  was  returned  at  the 
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time  to  this  impressive  address;  but  the  next  day  Hutchinson 
went  with  his  colleagues  to  the  Archbishop’s  chamber,  and 
there  argued  against  the  propositions  submitted  to  them  the 
preceding  day.  Thus  the  Edinburgh  Conference  ended  with¬ 
out  producing  any  advantage  to  the  Archbishop’s  plan  of  ac¬ 
commodation. 

The  Presbyterians,  we  are  told,  were  not  the  only  opposers 
to  an  adjustment,  although,  perhaps,  the  only  conscientious 
ones.  Sharp  was  violently  opposed  to  the  “  accommodation,” 
since  by  it  “  the  negative  vote  [of  the  bishop]  was  to  be  let 
go.”  “  Episcopacy,”  he  exclaimed,  “  was  undermined  by 
Leighton’s  scheme!”  And  the  inferior,  incompetent  Clergy, 
Burnet  tells  us,  “  hated  the  whole  thing,”  for  they  thought, 
“  if  the  Presbyterians  were  admitted  into  Churches,  they  them¬ 
selves  would  be  neglected.”  With  good  reason,  for  they  were 
like  bad  eggs  —  unwholesome  and  unpalatable  for  diet  — 
whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  “  a  woman 
of  great  piety  and  great  parts,”  says  Burnet,  “  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ministers  were  good  men ;  they  were  blameless  in  their 
lives,  devout  in  their  way,  and  diligent  in  their  labors.” 

Undiscouraged,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  two  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  Leighton  now  tried  the 
experiment  of  sending  chosen  Episcopal  preachers  of  ability 
and  repute  among  the  Churches  of  his  diocese  to  argue  with 
the  Presbyterian  people  in  favor  of  the  “  scheme  of  accom¬ 
modation  ”  proposed.  “  The  Episcopal  Clergy  in  the  West,” 
says  Burnet,  “  could  not  argue  much  for  anything  [because 
of  their  lack  of  mental  discipline  and  intelligence],  and  would 
not  at  all  argue  in  favor  of  a  proposition  they  hated.”  He 
engaged,  therefore,  six  divines  of  that  persuasion  of  superior 
ability  and  of  a  high  character,  “to  perambulate  the  country 
to  preach  to  the  vacant  churches,  and  explain  to  their  hearers 
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the  ground  of  the  ‘  accommodation.’  These  preachers  were 
called  the  ‘  bishop’s  evangelists.’  ”  We  have  already  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  four  of  them;  Gilbert  Burnet  (then,  for  a  short 
time,  filling  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow), 
Charteris,  Nairn,  and  Aird. 

Their  meetings  were  generally  attended,  but  not  crowded. 
They  had  to  do  with  a  people  who,  though  of  humble  condi¬ 
tion,  understood  the  subject  and  were  capable  of  arguing  and 
quoting  texts  of  Scripture  which  they  had  learned  related  to 
the  question  discussed.  “  They  were  vain  of  their  knowledge, 
conceited  of  themselves,  and  full  of  a  most  entangled  scrup¬ 
ulosity,”  says  Burnet. 

“We  staid  about  three  months  in  the  country,  and  in  that  time 
there  was  a  stand  in  the  frequency  of  the  Conventicles.  But  as 
soon  as  we  were  gone,  a  set  of  those  hot  preachers  [“  Welsh,  Car¬ 
gill,  Blackadder  and  others,”  says  Lang]  went  round  all  the  places 
in  which  we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the  good  we  could  hope  to  do. 
They  told  the  people  the  devil  was  never  so  formidable  as  when 
he  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.” 

Men  detected  in  attending  the  meetings  of  those  “  hot 
preachers  ”  engaged  in  rousing  the  passions  which  Leighton 
was  trying  to  allay,  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  banished.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  hazard,  they  were  attracted  to  them  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers. 

The  government  and  the  Council  retaliated  by  fresh  Acts  of 
severer  punishment.  In  July-August,  1670,  the  Parliament 
passed  a  “  Clanking  Act,”  by  which  holders  of  field  Conven¬ 
ticles  were  to  be  punished  by  death,  and  another  Act  which 
ordered  subjects  of  the  Reformed  Religion  to  attend  the  regu¬ 
lar  Clergy’s  ministrations. 

The  government,  instead  of  assisting  Leighton  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  for  pacification,  greatly  hindered  them  by  this  course. 
“  A  wise  and  honest  policy,”  Pearson  justly  says, 
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“  would  have  suspended  all  severities.  It  would  have  hushed  the 
storm  of  persecution  which  was  so  unpropitious  to  calm  deliber¬ 
ation  and  amicable  convention.  But  instead  of  this  being  done, 
there  came  forth  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  negotiation  an  atrocious 
bill  against  Conventicles,  contrived  to  pass  harmlessly  over  the 
heads  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  alight  with  deadly  force  upon 
Protestant  non-Conformists.  This  edict  was  hurried  through  Par¬ 
liament  with  such  indecent  haste  that  Leighton  was  not  apprised 
of  it,  till  the  time  to  oppose  it  was  past.  True  to  his  manly  in¬ 
dependence,  he  now  severely  commented  upon  it  with  Ijord  Twee- 
dale,  and  declared,  that  the  whole  complexion  of  it  was  so  contrary 
to  the  common  rules  of  humanity,  not  to  say  Christianity;  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  mix  in  council  with  the  contrivers  and  abettors 
of  such  Acts.” 

“  The  Contrivers  ”  of  them,  as  is  usually  the  case,  did  not 
accomplish  their  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Conventicles, 
which  they  endeavored  to  abolish.  “  Meetings  of  this  kind,” 
says  Lang,  “  went  on,  and  culminated  nine  years  later  at 
Drumclog,  and  in  the  rising  which  followed,  which  Claver- 
house  and  his  dragoons  vainly  tried  to  subdue.” 

What  Lang  calls  “  the  Second  Indulgence  driven  like  a 
wedge  into  the  Presbyterian  body,”  was  used  by  Lauderdale 
at  about  this  time.  “  He  called  upon  me  all  of  a  sudden,”  says 
Burnet,  “  and  put  me  in  mind  of  a  scheme  I  had  previously 
suggested  to  him,  of  putting  all  the  ‘  outed  ministers  ’  by 
couples  into  vacant  parishes,  so  that  instead  of  wandering 
about  the  country  to  hold  Conventicles,  they  might  severally 
be  fixed  to  a  certain  abode,  and  every  one  might  have  the  half 
of  a  benefice.”  Leighton  approved  of  the  plan ;  comparing  it 
to  “  gathering  into  a  chimney,  where  they  might  burn  safely, 
the  coals  that  were  scattered  over  the  house  and  setting  it  all 
on  fire.” 

Lauderdale  set  about  it  immediately,  and  the  benefit  of  this 
Indulgence  was  extended  to  forty  more  churches.  This  plan, 
if  followed,  as  to  doubling  the  outed  ministers  in  a  parish  and 
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of  confining  them  within  their  parishes,  would  probably  have 
laid  a  flame  that  was  spreading  over  the  nation.  “  But  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  way,”  says  Burnet, 

“  was  to  govern  by  fits  and  starts,  and  to  pass  from  hot  to  cold.  So 
this  plan  of  doubling  them,  which  was  the  chief  part  of  our  scheme, 
was  neglected,  and  those  who  were  not  provided  for  went  about  the 
country  holding  Conventicles  very  boldly. 

“  Sharp  and  his  instruments  took  occasion  from  this  to  complain 
that  the  Church  was  ruined  by  Leighton’s  means,  and  I  had  my 
share  in  the  charges.  Great  numbers  met  in  the  fields.  Men  went 
to  those  meetings  with  such  arms  as  they  had  and  we  were  blamed 
for  all  this.  It  was  said  that  we  did  certainly  design  to  ruin  and 
overturn  the  Constitution.” 

Another  meeting  with  the  Presbyterians  was  arranged  for 
at  Paisley  on  the  14th  of  December,  1670.  The  Archbishop 
with  Professor  Gilbert  Burnet  of  Glasgow,  and  another  clergy¬ 
man,  had  there  two  long  conferences  with  about  thirty  of  them. 
The  following  account  by  Burnet  comprises  the  substance  of 
what  was  said  and  done: — 

“  Leighton  laid  before  them  the  obligations  that  lay  on  them  to 
seek  for  peace  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  we  already 
saw  the  dismal  effects  of  our  contentions.  There  could  be  no 
agreement  unless  on  both  sides  there  was  a  disposition  to  make 
some  abatements  and  some  steps  towards  one  another.  We  were 
willing  to  make  even  unreasonable  ones  on  our  side;  would  they 
abate  nothing  on  theirs?  Was  their  opinion  so  mathematically 
certain  that  they  could  not  dispense  with  any  part  of  it  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  the  saving  of  souls?” 

Leighton  urged  this  question  upon  them,  “  Would  they  have 
held  communion  with  the  Church  of  God  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  or  not?  If  they  should  say  not,  he  would  be 
less  desirous  of  entering  into  communion  with  them,  since  he 
must  say  of  the  Church  of  that  time,  *  Let  my  soul  he  with 
theirs!’  If  they  said,  they  would,  then  he  was  sure  they  would 
not  reject  the  offers  now  made  them,  which  brought  Episco¬ 
pacy  much  lower  than  it  was  at  that  time.” 
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One  of  the  most  learned  among  them  had  prepared  a  speech 
full  of  quotations,  to  prove  the  difference  between  the  primi¬ 
tive  Episcopacy  and  ours  at  present.  “  I  was  full  of  these 
matters,”  says  Burnet ;  “  so  I,  at  Leighton’s  request,  answered 
the  speech,  and  every  one  of  the  quotations;  either  contro¬ 
verting  the  facts  asserted,  or  impeaching  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them,  with  advantage  too  evident  to  be  denied  by  their 
own  party;  and,  it  seemed  the  person  himself  thought  so,  for 
he  did  not  offer  one  word  of  reply.” 

Nothing  definite,  however,  was  effected  at  this  meeting 
towards  the  establishment  of  peace.  At  their  request,  at  its 
close,  Leighton  gave  them  in  writing  the  propositions  that 
they  had  discussed.  At  parting  he  desired  them  to  reach  as 
soon  as  they  could  some  final  decision,  as  their  answer  would 
shortly  be  called  for.  It  was  given  in  the  following  January 
in  Edinburgh.  Hutchinson,  speaking  for  his  whole  party,  re¬ 
turned,  says  Leighton,  this  short  and  dry  answer:  “We  are 
not  free  in  conscience  to  close  with  the  propositions  made  by 
the  Bishop  of  Dumblane  ”  (not  recognizing  his  elevation  to 
the  See  of  Glasgow). 

Being  requested  for  an  explicit  statement  of  their  reasons, 
the  Presbyterians  excused  themselves  from  further  argument 
on  the  subject,  implying  that  nothing  would  satisfy  them  short 
of  the  extinction  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

Asked  to  submit  propositions  of  their  own  as  a  basis  for 
further  negotiation,  they  declined  to  do  this,  basing  their  re¬ 
fusal  on  the  oath  of  “  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.” 
“  The  Covenant,  the  Covenant,”  was  their  watch  cry. 

Aikman  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  “  Covenant  ” : — 

“  The  duplicity  of  Charles  I.  led  to  the  great  Civil  War,  and  forced 
Scotland  and  England  to  Join  together  for  mutual  preservation 
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from  threatened  prelatical  tyranny.  They  did  so  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  1643,  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,'  in  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  endeavor 
uniformity  in  religion  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  prelacy;  and  this  in  the  form  of  an  oath  was  forced 
upon  almost  every  inhabitant  of  Scotland.  But  when  this  ‘  Cove¬ 
nant’  was  framed  there  was  no  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  only  in 
England;  so  that  the  conditions  which  made  it  binding  then  had 
changed,  and  its  obligation  had  ceased.  Designed  originally  as  a 
shield  of  the  confederates  against  tyrannical  oppression  by  con¬ 
solidating  their  union,  this  Covenant  had  now  become  a  nurse  of 
strife  and  sedition,  a  barrier  against  peace,  since  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a  bond  of  concord.” 

Leighton,  perceiving  that  further  effort  on  his  part  was 
useless,  solemnly  addressed  the  stiff-necked  company  before 
him  in  this  wise: — 

“  You  have  thought  fit  to  reject  our  overtures  without  assigning 
any  reason  for  your  action  and  without  suggesting  any  healing 
measures  in  place  of  ours.  The  continuance  of  the  divisions, 
through  which  religion  languishes,  must  consequently  lie  at  your 
doors.  Before  God  and  man  I  wash  my  hands  of  whatever  evils 
may  result  from  the  rupture  of  this  treaty.  I  have  done  my  utmost 
to  repair  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  my  sorrow  will  not  be  em¬ 
bittered  by  compunction  should  a  flood  of  miseries  hereafter  rush 
in  through  the  gap  you  have  refused  to  assist  me  to  close.” 

Leighton,  in  view  of  all  this,  concluded  that  he  could  do  no 
good  for  either  side. 

”  He  had  gained  no  ground  on  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  sus¬ 
pected  and  hated  by  the  Episcopalians.  So  he  was  resolved  to 
retire  from  all  public  employments  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  a  corner.  He  could  not  perceive  on  scrutinizing  his  heart,  that 
he  was  prompted  to  this  step  by  successive  disgusts,  by  wounded 
pride,  by  secret  indignation  at  Providence,  or  by  his  natural  pro¬ 
pensity  to  a  quiet,  studious  and  contemplative  privacy.  Was  it  not 
a  duty,  rather  than  a  fault,  to  renounce  a  position  barren  of  use¬ 
fulness,  for  one  more  favorable  to  prayer  and  meditation?  He 
was  now  growing  old  and  infirm.  The  dressing  and  undressing  of 
his  soul  [as  he  used  to  call  devotional  exercises],  was  the  business 
to  which  his  few  remaining  days  ought  to  be  consecrated.  He 
longed  to  escape,  if  only  into  the  air  among  the  birds,  from  the 
ungrateful  service,  which  he  had  not  declined  when  summoned 
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to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Church;  but  from  which  he  now  held 
himself  discharged;  as  it  was  become  evident  after  a  trial  of  over 
thirteen  years  that  no  good  could  come  from  his  remaining  in  it.” 

He  could  not  therefore  be  restrained  by  Burnet's  attempts 
at  dissuasion,  but  followed  Lauderdale  to  Court  and  begged 
leave  to  retire  from  his  Archbishopric.  The  Duke  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  this.  So  he  desired  that  he  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  it  within  a  year.  Lauderdale,  to  be  rid  of  his 
importunities,  moved  the  King  to  promise  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  change  his  mind,  as  they  hoped,  he  would  within  the  year 
accept  his  resignation. 

Having  gained  this  point,  Leighton  went  back  to  his  charge 
delighted,  saying  to  his  close  friend,  Gilbert  Burnet,  that  now 
there  was  but  one  uneasy  stage  between  him  and  rest.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  soon  as  the  year  was  completed  he  hastened  to 
London  and  laid  down  his  Archbishopric,  in  1674,  which  was 
restored  to  its  former  possessor,  Alexander  Burnet,  whose 
deprivation  of  it  had  greatly  offended  the  English  bishops. 

HIS  RETIRED  LIFE. 

After  his  resignation  he  resided  for  a  short  time  in  the 
College  of  Edinburgh.  From  there  he  retired  to  Broadhurst, 
a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex,  belonging 
to  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Edward  Lightmaker,  Esq.,  and  with 
her  he  resided  till  his  death,  ten  years  later. 

Shall  we  accept  his  estimate  of  his  endeavor  to  amalgamate 
Episcopacy  with  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  as  a  complete 
failure?  Was  it  true  or  just  to  himself?  Certainly  not. 
Browning’s  words  are  true: 

”  The  aim,  If  reached,  or  not,  makes  the  life  ”; 
and  Lowell’s  saying, 

”  Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime,” 
confirms  this  opinion. 
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Those  years  of  heavy  crosses  and  disappointments,  of  humil¬ 
iation  and  seemingly  fruitless  endeavpr,  which  he  likened  to 
a  “  drunken  scuffle  in  the  dark,”  in  which  there  was  no  light 
of  intelligence,  or  clear  perception  on  either  side,  of  what  was 
required  to  give  peace  to  the  distracted  realm ;  or,  if  there  was 
knowledge  of  the  remedy,  there  was  no  disposition  to  use  it; 
those  years  in  which  he  thought  he  was  doing  no  service  to 
the  Church  of  God  or  the  cause  of  religion  were,  in  fact,  very 
fruitful  years  and  productive  of  great,  immeasurable  benefit 
to  the  world, 

1.  The  aim  thus  persistently  cherished  ennobled  his  char¬ 
acter.  “  You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character,”  says 
Fronde.  “  You  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one.”  But 
forge  and  hammer  and  anvil  imply  a  series  of  hot  fires.  With¬ 
out  these  flames  rekindled  again  and  again,  the  character  will 
not  have  the  malleability  or  temper  requisite  to  its  being  shaped 
aright.  The  careful  student  of  Leighton’s  life  can  detect  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  sanctifying  effect  on  him  of  his  trials.  These 
made  great  his  life  by  perfecting  his  holiness.  They  illustrate 
the  truth  of  Bronson  Alcott’s  saying:  “  We  mount  to  heaven 
mostly  on  the  ruins  of  our  cherished  schemes,  finding  our 
failures  were  our  successes.” 

2.  But  his  own  growth  in  holiness  was  not  what  he  had 
chiefly  in  view ;  that  was  only  incidental  to  the  predominant 
aim  he  cherished,  of  promoting  the  spiritual  and  religious  wel¬ 
fare  of  Scotland  through  the  unification  there  of  the  Church 
of  God  viewed  in  the  large.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  w^e 
think,  that  in  this  aim,  Leighton  achieved  a  final,  though  tardy, 
success. 

“  Make  your  failure  tragical  by  the  earnestness  of  your  en¬ 
deavor,”  says  a  deep  thinker,  “  and  then  it  will  not  differ  from 
success.”  His  failure  was  “  tragical  ”  enough,  every  thought- 
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ful  person  will  say,  now  that  the  hot  atmosphere  which,  in 
his  day,  warped  the  clear  judgment  of  the  people  concerned 
as  to  the  truth  and  the  right  side  of  the  conflict,  has  cooled  to 
a  proper  temperature. 

“  He  was  a  man  apparently  ‘  born  out  of  due  time,  ’  ”  says 
Dr.  William  M.  Taylor. 

“  He  sought  to  live  above  the  ‘  mad  whirl  ’  and  ‘  dim  confusion  ’  of 
the  world,  and  was  ever  a  lover  of  peace.  With  very  definite  views 
of  his  own,  both  in  theology  and  other  matters,  he  did  not  care  to 
fight  for  their  supremacy,  and  was  much  of  the  same  mind  as  he 
[Richard  Baxter]  who  said,  ‘  I  had  as  lief  be  a  martyr  for  charity 
as  for  faith.'  He  had  not  the  qualities  needed  to  fit  him  to  be  a 
leader  even  in  the  best  of  times,  much  less  in  that  seething  and 
tempestuous  age  into  the  middle  of  which  he  was  sent.  The  temp¬ 
tation  which  had  allured  him  to  consent  to  become  a  bishop  was 
the  hope  that  thereby  he  might  act  as  a  mediator  between  the 
two  contending  parties.  .  .  .  He  honestly  attempted  to  construct  a 
platform  on  which  both  might  stand,  and  he  conducted  the  affairs 
of  his  diocese  in  a  way  that  was  studiously  conciliatory,  while  he 
held  himself  aloof  from  all  the  cruelties  which  were  committed  by 
Sharp  and  others  in  the  name  of  loyalty  and  religion.  But  in  all 
this  he  pleased  neither  party.  By  the  Presbyterians  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  traitor,  and  by  the  Episcopalians  he  was  treated  as  a 
trimmer.  But  the  fineness  of  his  spirit  and  the  thoroughly  evan¬ 
gelical  character  of  his  works  have  redeemed  his  name  fropa  the 
reproach  which  contemporary  combatants  cast  upon  it;  and  now 
that  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  battle  have  passed  away,  his  in- 
fiuence  as  a  preacher  is  felt  by  ministers  of  all  denominations 
more  than  that  of  any  man  of  his  generation.  Indeed,  his  name 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Pulpit.” 

Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  alike,  now,  extol  his  saintly 
virtues  as  a  man,  his  administrative  wisdom  as  a  bishop,  and 
his  rare  ability  as  an  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
a  preacher. 

This  thing,  in  particular,  distinguished  him  as  a  preacher  — 
his  observance  of  the  principle  of  personal  adaptation  of  the 
truth  to  the  hearer.  He  held  that 
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“  to  secure  for  truth  its  fitting  place  and  its  due  infiuence  in  the 
soul,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  prejudice,  to  appeal  to  whatever  in 
the  soul  comes  nearest  to  it,  to  establish  for  it  a  friendly  relation 
to  something  which  is  there  already,  and  thus  to  get  it  to  move 
sweetly  and  freely  among  the  springs  and  motives  of  our  being.” 
“Therein,”  says  Dr.  Taylor,  “  he  was  in  advance  of  all  who  came 
before  him.  He  abode  by  the  old  truths,  but  he  put  them  in  an 
attractive  form,  and  brought  all  the  resources  of  a  great  learning, 
all  the  treasures  of  a  fine  fancy,  all  the  unction  of  a  devout  heart, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  an  occasionally  exquisite  style,  to  bear  on 
their  illustration  and  enforcement.” 

From  this  emphatic  and  appreciative  estimate  of  Leighton 
by  Taylor,  himself  a  real  Scotchman  of  the  highest  repute,  in 
which  estimate  he  followed  that  of  his  renowned  teacher.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  Archbishop 
Leighton’s  work  for  the  religious  welfare  of  his  countrymen 
was  highly  successful  and  productive  of  good. 

Its  general  effect  upon  the  Scottish  people  has  been  that  of 
a  potent  social  leaven,  which,  operating  gradually,  but  percep¬ 
tibly  through  several  generations,  has  softened  their  religious 
differences  and  transformed  the  rough  features  of  the  Scottish 
character,  as  shaped  by  John  Knox  and  his  stern  discipline, 
into  something  that  appears  sweeter,  more  refined,  and  love¬ 
able,  though  in  its  fundamental  qualities  the  character  of  the 
Scotch  people  remains  the  same  —  firm  and  solid,  as  typified 
in  the  granite  of  their  native  hills.  The  refinement  imparted 
to  it  by  Leighton’s  influence  and  example  has  not  made  it  in¬ 
ferior  as  material  for  character  building,  but  more  beautiful, 
as  the  stone  mason’s  art  polishes  and  beautifies  the  granite. 

The  teaching  of  his  life  is  an  everlasting  encouragement  to 
well  doing,  regardless  of  worldly  success  and  reward.  But  it 
has  not  failed  of  its  reward.  As  John  Ruskin  says,  “  Every 
noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  the 
world.”  All  classes  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  show  traces  of  it. 
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The  labors  of  this  good  man  were  fruitful  of  good  also  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  with  which  he  had  cast  his 
lot.  He  was  observant  of  its  faults  and  defects,  and  he  toiled, 
not  in  vain,  to  correct  them.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  he  looked 
on  the  state  of  the  English  Church  with  very  melancholy  re¬ 
flections  ;  because  of  its  defects  of  administration ;  because  of 
its  inadequate  discipline,  which  he  held  to  be  a  matter  of 
prime  importance;  because  of  her  hasty  and  incautious  ord¬ 
ination  of  ministers,  whose  qualifications  for  the  office  had  not 
been  ascertained ;  and  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  many  liv¬ 
ings  for  the  maintenance  of  their  incumbents,  on  account  of 
which  some  of  the  clergy  were  driven  to  keep  ale  houses  for 
their  support  —  the  very  men  who  should  have  strenuously 
endeavored  to  keep  themselves  and  others  out  of  them. 

His  notions  of  what  was  proper  and  becoming  in  the  clergy 
were  like  those  of  George  Herbert,  and  he  could  not  and 
would  not  let  such  things  go  unrebuked.  “  The  parson,”  he 
would  say  with  Herbert,  “  should  be  careful  to  avoid  all  visible 
sin,  especially  that  of  drinking,  because  it  is  the  most  popular 
vice.  By  having  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark¬ 
ness,  he  disableth  himself  of  authority  to  reprove  them ;  for 
sins  make  all  equal  whom  they  find  together,  and  then  they  are 
worst  who  ought  to  be  the  best.  It  is  not  for  the  servant  of 
Christ  to  haunt  inns,  or  taverns,  or  ale  houses,  to  the  dishonor 
of  his  person  and  office.” 

He  was  no  unsocial  ascetic,  however;  but  a  genial  com¬ 
panion  and  devoted  friend.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote :  A  friend  calling  upon  him  one  day  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  conversation,  found  him  away  from  home,  and 
learned  by  inquiry  that  he  was  gone  to  visit  a  sick  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  on  a  horse  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  priest. 
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This  suggests  his  broad  charity  and  tolerant  spirit,  to  illus¬ 
trate  which  his  biographer,  Pearson,  gives  this  pertinent  par¬ 
agraph  : — 

"We  have  seen  in  the  narrative  of  his  public  conduct  how  firmly 
he  withstood  the  severe  measures  set  afoot  to  produce  a  uniformity 
of  worship  in  Scotland.  Swords  and  halberds,  tongs  and  pincers, 
were  very  unfit  Instruments,  in  his  opinion,  for  advancing  the 
science  and  practice  of  religion.  ‘  The  Scripture  tells  us,  indeed, 
of  plucking  out  a  right  eye  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  body; 
but  if  the  eye  admit  of  a  cure,  it  should  rather  be  preserved;  only 
let  its  cure  be  committed  to  the  dexterous  hand  of  the  kindest 
oculist,  and  not  to  a  mere  bungler,  who  would  mar  instead  of 
healing.  For  himself,  he  would  suffer  everything  rather  than  touch 
a  hair  of  the  head  of  those,  who  labored  under  such  pitiable  mal¬ 
adies  as  errors  in  faith  must  be  accounted:  or,  if  he  did  meddle 
with  them,  it  should  be  with  such  gentle  touch  as  would  prove  the 
friendliness  of  his  disposition  and  purpose.’  ’  t  prefer,’  he  has  been 
heard  to  say,  ‘  an  erroneous  honest  man  before  the  most  orthodox 
knave  in  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  convince  a  man  that  he 
has  a  soul  to  save,  and  induce  him  to  live  up  to  that  belief,  than 
bring  him  over  to  my  opinion  in  whatsoever  else  beside.  Would 
to  God  that  men  were  but  as  holy  as  they  might  be  in  the  worst 
of  forms  now  among  us!  Let  us  press  them  to  be  holy,  and  mis¬ 
carry  if  they  can.’  Being  told  of  a  person  who  had  changed  his 
persuasion,  all  he  said  was,  ‘  Is  he  more  meek,  more  dead  to  the 
world?  If  so,  he  has  made  a  happy  change.”’ 

From  what  has  just  gone  before,  it  will  be  rightly  inferred 
that  Leighton  set  far  higher  store  upon  real  |iiety  than  upon 
theological  learning.  Though  himself  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  a  very  learned  age,  and  encouraging  his  clergy  to  value 
human  erudition,  he  put  no  excessive  value  upon  it.  He  was 
accustomed  to  remark,  quoting  these  words  from  Seneca,  ''  Non 
opus  multis  Uteris  ad  bonum  mentem,  but  to  be  established  in 
grace  and  replenished  in  spirit.” 

On  this  account  he  was  a  diligent,  untiring  student  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  which  he  had  for  daily  use  was 
proof  of  this.  Its  well-worn  pages,  with  marginal  notes  and 
references  to  the  Church  Fathers,  showed  how  intimate  and 
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scholarly  was  his  acquaintance  with  it.  Its  truths  nourished 
and  exercised  his  soul,  vitalizing  its  spiritual  faculties  and  re¬ 
newing  their  strength.  He  often  lamented  that  so  many 
Christian  people,  instead  of  feeding  upon  them  with  real  de¬ 
light, —  ruminating  on  them  leisurely  and  with  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  value  and  importance, —  only  glanced  at 
them  hurriedly,  as  a  duty  to  be  performed,  but  not  heartily  en¬ 
joyed.  Of  the  book  of  Psalms  he  was  especially  fond,  and 
would  sometimes  speak  of  it  as  “  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  that 
ought  to  lie  day  and  night  in  the  bosom.” 

For  a  similar  reason,  he  highly  valued  the  public  worship 
of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Prayers  and  Collects  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sacred  Days  of  the  Christian 
year.  They  were  to  him  vitalising  means  of  grace,  and  by 
reason  of  his  faithful  use  of  them,  his  religious  character  had 
a  stamp  of  genuineness  that  was  unmistakable. 

3.  Two  things  were  the  evident  fruits  of  these  studies  and 
observances, —  uncommon  pastoral  efficiency,  and  preparedness 
for  the  summons  of  death. 

Leighton,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  a  true  Spiritual 
Shepherd.  Men  found  him  a  good  guide  in  spiritual  darkness, 
and  a  comforter  in  sorrow  and  trouble.  He  fed  upon  God’s 
truth,  not  as  a  selfish  indulgence,  but  to  be  empowered  by  it 
for  well  doing.  He  went  about  doing  good,  like  his  divine 
Master,  exemplifying  His  loving  kindness  by  a  similar  love 
in  his  own  daily  practice. 

Like  Goldsmith’s  village  pastor,  he  was  “  in  his  duty  prompt 
at  every  call.” 

“  Often  would  he  bewail  the  proneness  of  Christians,  to  stop 
short  of  that  perfection,  the  pursuit  of  which  is  enjoined  upon 
us :  and  it  was  his  grief  to  observe  that  even  good  men  are 
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content  to  be  ‘  Ipw  and  stunted  vines.’  ”  In  correction  of  this 
general  laxity, 

“  He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.” 

But  in  his  pastoral  admonitions  and  ministerial  fidelity  there 
were  never  heard  tones  of  impatience  or  scolding.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  gentle,  and  the  success  which  attended  his  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  proves  good  the  saying  of  a  wise  New  England  writer, 
that  “  the  only  way  to  speak  the  truth  is  to  speak  lovingly. 
Only  the  lover’s  words  are  heard,”  which  is  something  worth 
remembering  by  parents  and  teachers  and  friends,  as  well  as 
by  preachers. 

His  sympathetic  feeling  and  skill  as  a  comforter  for  those 
in  affliction  because  bereft  of  dear  ones  is  shown  by  a  letter 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  then  mourning  over  the 
death  of  a  beloved  child: — 

“  It  was  a  sharp  stroke  of  a  pen  that  told  me  that  your  little 
Johnny  was  dead,  and  I  felt  it  truly  more  than,  to  my  remem¬ 
brance,  I  did  death  of  any  child  in  my  life  time.  Sweet  thing, 
and  is  he  so  quickly  laid  to  sleep?  Happy  he!  Though  we  shall 
no  more  have  the  pleasure  of  his  lisping  and  laughing,  he  shall  no 
more  have  the  pain  of  crying,  nor  of  being  sick,  and  hath  wholly 
escaped  the  trouble  of  schooling  and  all  the  suffering  of  boys,  and 
the  riper  and  deeper  griefs  of  upper  years,  this  poor  life  being  all 
along  nothing  but  a  linked  chain  of  many  sorrows  and  of  many 
deaths.  Tell  my  dear  sister  she  is  now  so  much  more  akin  to  the 
other  world;  and  this  will  be  quickly  passed  by  us  all.  John  Is  but 
gone  an  hour  or  two  sooner  to  laed,  as  children  used  to  do,  and 
we  are  undressing  to  follow.  And  the  more  we  put  off  the  love 
of  the  present  world  and  all  things  superfluous  beforehand,  we 
shall  have  the  less  to  do  when  we  lie  down.” 

HIS  LAST  DAYS. 

Little  is  recorded  of  what  occurred  in  those  ten  years  spent 
by  Leighton  at  Broadhurst.  We  are  only  told  that  he  was 
much  occupied  with  deeds  of  charity  and  labors  of  love ;  that 
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he  preached  frequently  in  the  pulpits  to  which  he  was  invited, 
and  that  here,  as  in  all  his  other  abodes,  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  were  objects  of  his  pastoral  care. 

He  was  keenly  observant  of  the  character  and  work  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  manifested  during  those  years  in  that 
part  of  the  land  where  he  resided.  In  his  labors  of  love  he 
showed  the  lukewarm  clergy  what  manner  of  men  the  min¬ 
isters  of  Christ  ought  to  be.  It  was  a  time  of  religious  cold¬ 
ness,  dead  formalism  and  moral  corruption,  injected  between 
the  strict  austere  Puritan  notions  and  practices  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  earnest  evangelism  of  the  Wesleys.  “  He 
looked  on  the  state  the  Church  of  England  was  in,”  says 
Burnet, 

“  with  very  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  an  ex¬ 
pression  then  much  used,  that  ‘  it  was  the  best  constituted  Church 
in  the  world.’  He  thought  it  was  truly  so  with  relation  to  the 
doctrine,  the  worship  and  the  main  part  of  our  government.  But 
as  to  the  administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought  we  looked  like  a  fair  car¬ 
case  of  a  body  without  a  spirit  —  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness 
of  life  and  that  laboriousness  in  the  Clergy  that  became  us.” 

In  his  preaching  to  the  common  people,  he  avoided  jading 
them  with  discourses  beyond  the  measure  of  their  understand¬ 
ing  or  their  patience ;  for  ”  ’tis  better,”  he  said,  “  to  send  them 
home  still  hungry  than  surfeited.”  He  was  no  advocate,  in 
general,  for  crude  and  abrupt  exposures  of  unpalatable  truths. 
Of  the  performance  of  a  writer  who  had  entitled  his  book 
“  Naked  Truth,  Whipped  and  Stript,”  he  remarked,  “  It  might 
have  been  better  to  clothe  it.” 

He  saw  nothing  praiseworthy  in  the  roughness,  misnamed 
honesty,  of  those  preachers,  “  who  would  rather  overturn  the 
boat  than  trim  it.”  One  of  his  prayers  was,  “  Deliver  us,  O 
Lord,  from  the  errors  of  wise  men ;  yea,  and  of  good  men.” 

Of  his  preparedness  for  death,  we  have  many  proofs.  To 
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him,  we  are  told,  death  had  lost  its  sting,  and  it  was  become  a 
pleasant  thejne,  giving  occasion  for  some  of  his  most  cheerful 
sayings.  “  He  would  compare  this  heavy  clod  of  clay,  with 
which  the  soul  is  encumbered,  to  the  miry  boots,  of  which  the 
traveller  gladly  divests  himself  on  finishing  his  journey  ” ;  and 
he  could  not  disguise  his  own  wish  “  to  be  speedily  unclothed, 
instead  of  lingering  below  till  his  garments  were  worn  qpt 
and  dropped  off  through  age.”  He  would  say  pleasantly,  that 
he  had  his  “  night  cap  on,”  and  rejoice,  “  that  it  was  so  near 
bedtime,  or  rather,  near  the  hour  of  rising,  to  one  who  had 
long  lain  azvake  in  the  dark.’* 

Pointing  to  the  children  of  the  family  one  evening,  who 
were  showing  symptoms  of  weariness  and  importuning  to  be 
undressed,  he  said,  “  Shall  I,  who  am  threescore  and  ten,  be 
loath  to  go  to  bed  ?”  This  world  he  considered  a  state  of  non¬ 
age,  and  the  land  of  mature  men  the  land  afar  off.  No  apo¬ 
thegm  of  uninspired  wisdom  pleased  him  more  than  that  of 
Seneca :  “  Ilia  dies,  quani  ut  suprernam  metnisses,  eternitatis 
natalis  est.”  His  readiness  to  depart  arose  from  his  earnest 
desire  to  “  see  and  enjoy  perfection  in  the  perfect  sense  of  it.” 
“  That  consummation,”  he  would  say,  “  is  truly  a  hope  de¬ 
ferred  ;  but  when  it  cometh,  it  will  be  a  tree  of  life.”  Im¬ 
patience  for  it  was  restrained  by  profound  submission  to  the 
divine  will.  This  alone  prevented  an  excessive  desire  for  the 
moment  when  his  soul,  completely  fledged,  should  spring  into 
its  proper  element. 

In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  shortly  before 
his  death  we  find  the  longing  of  his  soul  expressed : — 

"  I  find  daily  more  and  more  reason  without  me,  and  within  me 
yet  more,  to  pant  and  long  to  he  gone.  I  am  grown  exceeding 
uneasy  in  writing  and  speaking,  yea,  almost  in  thinking,  when  I 
reflect  how  cloudy  our  clearest  thoughts  are;  but  I  think  again, 
what  other  can  we  do  till  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee 
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away,  as  one  that  lieth  awake  in  the  night  must  he  thinking?  and 
one  thought  that  will  likely  oftenest  return,  when  by  all  other 
thoughts  he  finds  relief,  is,  when  will  it  be  day?  ” 

The  event  so  ardently  longed  for,  and  for  which  he  was  so 
well  prepared,  occurred  in  London,  June  25,  1684,  when  Leigh¬ 
ton  was  engaged  in  an  act  of  mercy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  function,  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  his  dear 
friend,  Gilbert  Burnet.  The  circumstances  under  which  Leigh¬ 
ton  was  called  to  London  form  an  interesting  episode  in  Bur¬ 
net’s  History.  Lord  Perth,  who,  as  Scotch  Justice  General, 
had  actively  participated  in  all  the  atrocities  of  the  times  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  had  come  to 
London  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  “  to 
which,”  says  Burnet, 

“he  had  long  been  aspiring  in  a  most  indecent  manner.” 

“  In  him  I  saw  how  ambition  could  corrupt  one  of  the  best- 
tempered  men  that  I  had  ever  known ;  who  above  ten  years  together 
seemed  to  me  incapable  of  an  immoral  or  cruel  action,  and  yet  was 
now  deeply  engaged  in  the  foulest  and  blackest  of  crimes.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  two  years,  but  I  hoped  that  still  some  good  im¬ 
pression  had  been  left  in  him.  When  he  came  to  London  to  be 
made  Lord  Chancellor,  [the  reward  of  his  iniquity,  from  which, 
now  in  his  grasp,  he  Judaslike  recoiled]  I  had  a  very  earnest 
message  from  him  desiring  by  my  means  to  see  Leighton.  1 
thought  that  angelical  man  might  awaken  in  him  some  of  those 
good  principles  which  he  seemed  once  to  have,  and  which  were 
now  totally  extinguished  in  him.  Accordingly,  I  writ  so  earnestly 
to  Leighton  that  he  came  to  London. 

“  At  his  coming  to  me  I  was  amazed  to  see  him  at  above  seventy 
look  so  fresh  and  well,  that  age  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  stand  still 
with  him;  his  hair  was  still  black  and  all  his  motions  lively:  he 
had  the  same  quickness  of  thought  and  strength  of  memory,  but, 
above  all,  the  same  heat  and  life  of  devotion  that  I  had  ever  seen 
in  him.  When  I  remarked  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing  him,  ‘how 
well  he  looked,’  he  told  me  he  ‘  was  near  his  end,  for  all  that;  and 
his  work  and  journey  were  now  almost  done.’  This,  at  that  time, 
made  slight  impression  upon  me.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  with 
an  oppression,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  cold  and  stitches,  which  was 
pleurisy.  The  day  after,  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  speech  and 
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sense  went  away  of  a  sudden.  He  continued  panting  about  twelve 
hours,  and  then  died  without  pangs  or  convulsions.  I  was  by  him 
all  the  while.  Thus  I  lost  him  who  for  so  many  years  had  been 
the  chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.” 

By  his  death  in  London,  he  realized  an  oft-expressed  wish. 

"  He  used  often  to  say  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die,  it 
would  be  in  an  inn;  it  looking  like  a  pilgrim’s  going  home,  to  whom 
this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and 
confusion  in  it.  He  added  that  the  officious  tenderness  and  care 
of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man;  and  that  the  un¬ 
concerned  attendance  of  those  that  could  be  procured  in  such  a 
place  would  give  less  disturbance.  He  obtained  what  he  desired; 
for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  Warwick  Lane.” 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Horsted  Keynes,  the  parish 
in  which  he  had  spent  his  last  years,  and  were  interred  in  an 
ancient  chancel  of  the  church,  with  no  other  pomp  to  hallow 
his  obsequies  than  the  attendance  and  the  expressive  tears  of 
the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

The  following  epitaph  was  placed  on  his  tombstone : 

“dEPOSITUM  ROBERT  LEIGHTONJ,  ARCHIEPISCOPI  GLASGUENCIS 

APUD  SCOTAS,  QUI  OBJT  XXV  DIE  JUNIJ  ANNO  DMJ  1684. 

AETATIS  SUAE  74.” 

“  That  angelical  man,”  his  friend.  Bishop  Burnet,  called 
him,  as  the  remembrance  of  him  came  back  to  mind  many 
years  after  his  death.  So,  the  writer  of  this  study,  which  Bur¬ 
net’s  reminiscences  have  illustrated  and  informed,  has  been 
made  to  think  of  him  through  the  information  thus  obtained; 
and  so,  unless  he  has  unskillfully  handled  this  material,  he 
intends  that  his  readers  should  think  of  him  whom  we  have 
just  placed  in  his  grave  at  Horsted  Keynes;  for,  as  an  old 
couplet  truly  declares : 

”  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  be  sleeps  in  dust.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

MONOPOLIES  IN  THE  ANCIENT  ORIENT. 

BY  WILLIAM  NOTZ,  PH.D., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  great  economic  problems  of  to-day  arising  out  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  state  monopoly  of  trade  are  by  no  means  phenom¬ 
ena  which  are  characteristic  exclusively  of  our  time.  We 
find  striking  parallels  in  the  earliest  historical  documents  of 
man.  Among  the  Babylonians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Jews,  —  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  Ancient  Orient,  — 
prototypes  can  be  pointed  out  of  those  phases  of  modern 
commercial  and  industrial  organization  and  business  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  comprehensive  term 
of  trusts  and  trade  monopolies.  This  need  not  seem  surpris¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  high  development  of  commerce  and  trade 
among  peoples  whose  genius  was  directed  preeminently 
towards  commercial  pursuits.  The  monuments  of  ancient 
civilizations,  which  the  pick  and  the  spade  of  excavators  and 
archaeologists  unearthed  in  recent  years  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Semites  concentrated 
their  racial  tenacity  and  adaptability  with  remarkable  success 
upon  commerce  and  trade. 

Particularly  interesting  examples  of  monopolistic  business 
practices  are  met  with  in  the  Hellenistic  era,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Indeed,  the  very  word  “  mo- 
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nopoly”  was  coined,  it  seems,  at  that  time.  Aristotle  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  of  monopolies  at  some  length  in  his 
Politics.  A  reflex  of  these  conditions  among  the  nations  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Jewish  people  of  old  is  noticeable  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Examined  to¬ 
gether,  as  a  whole,  and  from  this  new  perspective,  these  Bible 
passages  shed  a  wealth  of  new  light  on  our  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  Bible  times. 

Furthermore,  additional  interest  attaches  to  the  subject 
here  discussed  for  the  reason  that  certain  economic  measures 
and  policies  of  a  monopolistic  nature,  to  which  several  Euro¬ 
pean  states  have  taken  recourse  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  world  war,  and  which  at  the  time  were  looked  upon 
by  many  as  entirely  new  and  revolutionary  in  character,  can 
be  shown  to  have  analogous  parallels  away  back  in  the  days 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Economic  problems,  similar  in  many 
ways  to  those  with  which  our  modern  statesmen  are  con¬ 
strained  to  wrestle,  confronted  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  em¬ 
pires  of  the  East.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  the  days  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  a  scarcity  of  food  supplies  were  solved 
along  lines  which  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  adopted 
by  several  European  governments  at  the  present  time. 

The  buying  up  and  cornering  of  food  supplies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  artificially  raising  the  prices  of  these  necessities  of 
life  were  not  unknown  to  the  Jewish  Talmudists.  Notable 
instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
prophets  of  ancient  Israel  raised  their  voices  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  similar  conditions.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  the 
light  of  present-day  economic  developments,  how  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  regulation  invariably  were  resorted  to  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  protecting  the  public  against  ex- 
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ploiters  and  usurers.  Several  instances  are  extant  in  ancient 
history  of  government  regulation  of  the  supply  and  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  in  order  to  protect  the  citizens  against 
speculators  and  rings.  In  Greece  and  Rome  cases  are  not 
lacking  where  even  such  radical  means  of  self-help  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  where  the 
stringent  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  price  agreements, 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  which  are  contained  in  the 
French  penal  code,  had  their  inception. 

Ancient  Babylonia  furnishes  an  example  of  monopolistic 
control  of  interstate  commerce ;  and  in  the  same  country 
there  was  a  noticeable  tendency  towards  concentration  of 
business,  for  instance  of  the  banks,  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
small  groups,  which  in  many  respects  was  similar  to  modern 
conditions  in  business  life.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find 
an  interesting  reference  to  government  restriction  of  produc¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  prevent  a  ruinous  sinking  of  prices  of  a 
commodity  resulting  from  overproduction.  Government  mo¬ 
nopolies,  such  as  exist  in  several  modern  countries  with  re¬ 
gard  to  tobacco,  oil,  alcohol,  etc.,  were  hardly  less  frequent 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  Ancient  Orient.  The  ancient 
rulers  fully  recognized  what  a  rich  source  of  revenue  this 
form  of  monopoly  involved,  and  utilized  it  to  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent. 

Unfair  competitive  methods  in  business  life  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  abuses  of  monopolistic  power.  Complaints 
against  practices  of  this  nature,  so  detrimental  to  fair  and 
honest  business  dealing,  are  increasing  in  number  throughout 
the  world.  In  response  to  requests  for  protection,  quite  uni¬ 
versally  voiced,  remedial  legislation  has  been  enacted  quite 
recently  in  the  United  States  and  in  several  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Even  international  agreements  to  this  effect  have  been 
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established.  History  shows  that  unfair  competition  is  as  old 
as  business  itself,  and  laws  for  its  suppression  date  back 
many  centuries.  Raising  prices  by  artificial  means,  price 
cutting,  enticing  a  competitor’s  customers  or  disparaging  his 
goods,  false  advertising  and  similar  devices  calculated  to  in¬ 
jure  a  competitor’s  business  occupied  the  minds  of  the  an¬ 
cient  lawmakers,  philosophers,  moralists,  and  theologians 
apparently  quite  as  much  as  those  of  their  modern  colleagues. 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

The  thousands  of  business  documents  and  other  historical 
monuments  unearthed  during  the  past  century  by  archaeolo¬ 
gists  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria  furnish 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  advanced  development  of 
business  life  which  flourished  there  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  To  what  extent  commerce  and  trade  consti¬ 
tuted  the  life  element  of  Babylonia  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  Jewish  and  Greek  writers  designated  Babylon  the 
great  merchant  city.”  And  the  prophet  Nahum,  in  address¬ 
ing  N  ineveh,  said :  “  Thou  hast  more  merchants  than  are 

stars  in  the  heavens.” 

Of  the  two  peoples,  the  Assyrians  were  more  a  warring 
nation,  while  the  Babylonians,  on  the  contrary,  were  essen¬ 
tially  a  nation  of  traders.  During  the  Neo-Babylonian  era 
the  city  of  Babylon  became  the  center  of  the  world’s  trade. 
The  many  business  documents  dated  in  that  time  illustrate 
the  operations  of  some  of  the  large  trading  finns  located  in 
that  ancient  metropolis.  Surrounded  by  such  big  private 
commercial  houses  as  the  Egibi  firm,  the  royal  bank  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  high  terrace  overlooking  the  city.  Here  big  busi¬ 
ness  was  centered,  and  from  here  its  influence  radiated  not 
only  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  empire,  but  over 
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the  international  trade  routes  to  distant  markets  in  foreign 
lands. 

In  examining  the  business  and  legal  documents  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  Egibis  of  Babylon,  whose  history  can  be 
traced  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  that  of  Darius, 
of  Murashu  and  Sons  of  Nippur,  and  others,  we  find  evi¬ 
dences  here  and  there  of  the  shrewd  business  practices  of 
those  Babylonian  captains  of  industry.  Thus  a  group  of  old 
Babylonian  tablets  containing  loans  apparently  contains  a 
veiled  reference  to  grain  speculation.^  The  debtor  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money  “  ana  shipkat  eburim  ” 
(for  sowing),  and  obligates  himself  to  give  in  return  for  it 
at  harvest  time  grain  at  the  quoted  price.  The  debtor  does 
not  receive  money  but  grain  for  sowing  to  the  value  of  the 
designated  sum,  and  in  return  therefor  has  to  deliver  grain 
at  the  regular,  much  lower,  rate  prevailing  at  harvest  time. 

Among  the  Babylonians  trade  and  religion  were  very 
closely  allied.  A  wide  sphere  of  influence  and  power,  po¬ 
litical  as  well  as  commercial,  was  exercised  by  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  temples.  Its  main  source  was  the  temple  treasure, 
which  in  a  way  constituted  a  monopoly  of  the  respective  god. 
The  immense  stores  of  valuable  metals  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  large  landholdings  placed  an  immense  economic 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  priestly  temple  communities. 
Especially  the  money  business  seems  to  have  been  concen¬ 
trated  there.  Frequently,  however,  this  power  was  abused, 
and  the  city  kings  of  the  time  of  Hammurabi  were  constantly 
obliged  to  fight  against  abuses  of  revenue  privileges  by  the 
priests,  and  against  attempts  of  the  latter  to  deprive  the  poor 
people  of  their  possessions.  Brokers  charged  from  20  to  50 

^  Cf.  Kritische  Vlerteljahresschrift  fUr  Gesetzgebung  u.  Rechts- 
wissenschaft  (1914),  pp.  402  flf. 
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per  cent  on  loans  of  money  and  grain.  The  temple  was  a 
commercial  institution  of  high  efficiency.  Their  accumula¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  of  raw  products  were  enormous.  These 
were  let  out  or  advanced  to  the  poor  as  a  charity,  to  their 
tenants  as  part  of  the  system  of  tenure,  to  slaves  who  lived 
outside  its  precincts,  and  to  contractors  who  took  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  purely  commercial  terms.  The  return  was  expected 
in  kind,  also  in  made-up  material. 

As  was  the  case  throughout  antiquity,  numerous  commer¬ 
cial  and  trading  privileges  were  monopolized  by  the  rulers. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  great  commercial  enterprises  and  trade 
expeditions  were  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  reigning  mon- 
archs  rather  than  to  private  enterprise,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  priestly  communities.  In  southern  Babylonia  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  was  thus  monopolized 
by  the  city  kings  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  Hammurabi’s  time  we  find  evidences  of  government 
regulation  of  prices.  It  seems  that  the  royal  and  the  temple 
storehouses  also  brought  their  influence  to  bear  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Of  individual  rulers  Gudea  seems  to  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  interested  in  various  trade  ventures.  Belshazzar 
likewise  was  interested  in  business  enterprises,  and  was  a 
wool  merchant  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  Assyria,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Sargon,  the  price  of  corn  and  sesame  was 
regulated  by  the  royal  storehouses,  and  under  Assurbanipal 
the  sale  of  cattle  captured  in  war  was  subject  to  a  price 
schedule  fixed  by  the  king.  One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of 
this  practice  is  found  on  an  inscription  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  empire  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  King  Singashid 
of  Uruk  there  says  that  a  maximum  price  had  been  fixed  by 
him  for  corn,  oil,  wood,  and  copper.^ 

*  Cf.  Ed.  Meyer,  Geschichte  d.  Altert.  vol.  1.  part  1.  p.  512. 
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EGYPT. 

From  historical  records,  especially  the  rich  papyrus  dis¬ 
coveries,  it  appears  that  the  institution  of  government  owner¬ 
ship  and  that  state  monopolies  obtained  more  generally  in 
Egypt  than  in  other  countries  of  the  Ancient  Orient.  In  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  we  find  the  economic  freedom  of  the 
individual  restrained  and  encroached  upon  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  numerous  monopolies.  A  great  many  trades  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production  of  some  of  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  consumption  were  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  State.  The  latter  not  only  monopolized  production 
and  distribution,  but  also  exercised  a  certain  control  over 
consumption.^ 

Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  Ptolemaic  oil  mo¬ 
nopoly,  a  forerunner,  in  its  way,  of  our  modern  oil  trusts, 
are  contained  in  a  papyrus  document  which  was  discovered 
in  Egypt  several  years  ago.'^  In  the  so-called  Revenue  Papy¬ 
rus  of  Grenfell,  which  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  King  Ptolemy 
II.  Philadelphus,  there  is  contained  a  decree  of  this  ruler  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year  relating  to  an  oil  monopoly.  The 
latter  represents  one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  a  mo¬ 
nopolistic  combine  in  ancient  history.  By  means  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly  the  production  as  well  as  the  sale  of  oil 
was  controlled.  Private  competition  was  excluded.  The 
temples  alone  were  permitted  to  manufacture  sesame  oil,  but 
only  for  their  own  use,  and  subject  to  rigid  regulations.  Two 
months  constituted  the  maximum  limit  during  which  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  oil  was  permitted.  Thus  a  limitation  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  output  was  brought  about,  a  policy  employed  by  many 

*  Cf.  B.  Frese,  Aus  d.  Grako-^Egypt.  Rechtsleben.  (Halle,  1909); 
Maspero,  Les  Finances  de  I’Egypte  sous  les  Lagides  (Paris,  1905). 

*  Cf.  Mitteis  u.  Wilcken,  Grundztige  u.  Chrestomathie  d.  Papyrus- 
kunde. 
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of  the  so-called  Kontingentierungs  —  cartels  of  modern  times. 
The  priests  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  sell  the  oil,  so  that 
the  state  had  a  complete  selling  monopoly. 

The  monopoly  of  production  included  sesame,  kiki  (our 
castor  oil),  pumpkin  seed  and  linseed  oil.  Whether  olive  oil 
was  included  remains  uncertain.  The  cultivation  of  plants 
which  yielded  monopoly  oil  was  under  rigid  control  of  the 
king.  On  the  basis  of  official  statistics  regarding  the  oil  con¬ 
sumption  in  Alexandria  and  in  the  country  districts,  it  was 
accurately  computed  how  many  arurs  were  to  be  planted  with 
oil  plants  in  each  district.  Each  year,  when  the  ground  to 
be  leased  was  advertised,  a  tabular  survey  of  the  oil-plant 
area  in  the  country  districts  was  published,  together  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  quantity  that  was  to  be  delivered  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  Similar  regulations  are  in  vogue  in  France,  Austria, 
and  Japan  the  present  day  with  regard  to  tobacco,  camphor, 
and  other  products  that  form  a  state  monopoly  in  those 
countries. 

In  Egypt  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  deliver  the  raw 
products  exclusively  to  the  king,  at  prices  fixed  by  the  latter. 
The  work  of  seeding  as  well  as  of  harvesting  was  continu¬ 
ously  supervised  by  royal  officials  and  by  the  monopoly 
guards.  In  the  royal  factories  the  oil  workmen,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  were  free  men  who  did  contract  work, 
were  restrained  in  their  freedom  in  the  interest  of  the  mo¬ 
nopoly.  Workmen  once  assigned  to  a  certain  district  were 
forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  to  leave  it  again.  The  sale 
of  manufactured  oil  was  handled  in  such  a  way  that  in  the 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  country  the  right  to  sell  was  leased 
out  to  small  dealers  who  had  to  deliver  the  proceeds  to  the 
manager  (oikonomos),  a  government  official. 

The  king  annually  fixed  the  prices  at  which  the  different 
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kinds  of  oil  were  to  be  sold  in  the  retail  trade.  The  dealers, 
however,  frequently  procured  unlawful  advantages  for  them¬ 
selves  by  exacting  prices  from  the  public  that  were  in  excess 
of  those  fixed  by  the  Government.  The  latter  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  dealers  each  month.  The  oil  taxes  were  not  added 
to  the  purchase  price,  but  were  collected  separately.  In  order 
that  the  king  might  realize  the  returns  desired  from  the  mo¬ 
nopoly,  foreign  competition  was  prevented.  Adulterations 
incurred  liability  for  heavy  penalties.  Importation  of  foreign 
oils  was  prevented  by  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  by  means 
of  large  fines.  Importation  for  consumption  was  permitted 
on  payment  of  a  duty  amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  best  domestic  oil.  If  smuggling  was  suspected,  or  in 
case  of  illicit  production,  the  monopoly  guards  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  had  the  right  of  search.  Smuggling  was  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  Gk>vernment  exercised  such  a  complete  control  over 
the  whole  oil  production  that  even  the  cultivation  of  the  oil 
plants  was  carried  on  under  Government  supervision.  The 
oil  was  manufactured  in  Government  presses,  and  was  finally 
sold  at  auction  to  the  retail  dealers  in  each  village  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  In  Egypt,  just  as  in  Babylonia,  the  temple 
communities  were  the  biggest  commercial  factors  next  to  the 
trade  establishments  of  the  king.  Strabo  states  that,  as  a 
result  of  a  private  monopoly,  papyrus  almost  disappeared 
from  commerce.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  “  corner  ” 
in  papyrus  was  due  to  an  effort  to  prevent  the  library  of 
Pergamon  from  procuring  large  quantities.  On  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  discovered  in  Asia  Minor  an  imperial  freeman  is  men¬ 
tioned  who  bears  the  title  of  a  procurator  at  the  head  of  such 
a  monopoly.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  paper  which  is 
making  itself  felt  at  present  in  the  United  States  appears  to 
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be  partly  due  to  monopolistic  manipulations  of  producers  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo.  It  appears  that  a  papyrus 
monopoly  at  one  time  existed  also  in  Palestine.^ 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  fully  established  which  industries 
were  wholly  monopolized  by  the  king,  and  in  which  ones  he 
participated  only  in  competition  with  the  others.  At  any  rate 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  leading  “  captain  of  industry  ”  and 
big  merchant  of  the  country.  He  participated  in  one  way  or 
another  in  the  production  and  the  sale  of  the  most  important 
food  products  used  by  the  people,  such  as  salt,  oil  (which 
took  the  place  of  butter),  honey  (taking  the  place  of  sugar), 
fish  (the  most  important  article  of  food  of  the  poor  man), 
and  beer.  Besides,  the  king  was  interested  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  trade  of  linen  and  woolen  goods,  paper,  bricks,  na¬ 
tron  (which  served  as  substitute  for  soap),  articles  of  luxury, 
such  as  jewelry,  perfumes,  ointments  and  of  silphion,  a  popu¬ 
lar  vegetable  and  leading  export  article  of  the  neighboring 
Cyrenaika.  Salt  and  natron  were  wholly  monopolized.  Of 
spices,  so  popular  in  the  Orient,  a  fixed  price  was  determined 
for  myrrh  by  the  king.  Bathing  establishments  also  seem  to 
have  been  monopolized,  the  temples  enjoying  special  priv¬ 
ileges.  Wool  weaving  was  a  royal  monopoly.  The  cloth 
factory  of  Cleopatra,  which  was  managed  by  the  Roman  sen¬ 
ator,  A.  Ovinius,  became  famous.  The  extensive  lumber  and 
mining  resources  of  the  country  were  under  Government  con¬ 
trol,  and  even  the  felling  of  trees  on  one’s  own  property  was 
permitted  only  on  special  permission  from  the  king. 

According  to  the  Revenue  Papyrus,  the  banking  business 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.  Temple  banks  or  private  banking  concerns  are  not 
mentioned.  An  inscription  from  Lycia  makes  mention  of  a 
’  Cf.  Schlatter,  Zur  Topographie  u.  Gesch.  Palastlnas,  p.  182. 
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ferry  service  which  was  owned  and  operated  by  a  certain 
municipality.  Similarly  a  number  of  ancient  inscriptions  re¬ 
veal  the  existence  of  maritime  monopolies  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast.  In  Egypt  the  cultivation  of  flax  was  controlled 
by  the  king  just  as  that  of  oil  plants.  He  regulated  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  fixed  the  prices  of  the  raw  as  well  as  of  the 
manufactured  products.  The  manufacture  of  the  finest  cloth 
was  reserved  to  the  temples,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
sell.  Certain  artisans,  who  possessed  a  special  technical  train¬ 
ing,  were  permitted  by  the  king  to  weave  goods,  with  the 
stipulation  to  sell  exclusively  to  the  king  and  at  prices  to  be 
determined  by  him. 


PHCENICIA. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  Ancient  Orient  the  Phoenicians 
became  known  in  history  as  traders  and  merchants  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  Their  unscrupulous  and  selfish  business  practices 
became  a  byword  among  other  nations.  In  Homer’s  Odyssey 
(xlv.  288)  the  epithet  “  deceitful  ”  is  applied  to  them.  In  the 
Amarna  letters  we  read  of  several  rulers  of  Phoenician  cities 
noticeable  for  their  crafty  and  scheming  intrigues.  The  Old 
Testament  sources  frequently  refer  to  the  business  proclivi¬ 
ties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Hiram  of  Tyre  and  Solomon  is  a  noteworthy  example 
of  a  commercial  treaty.  The  sordid  commercialism  and  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  Phoenician  merchants  brought  down  upon  them 
the  righteous  wrath  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  Isaiah 
(xxiii.),  Ezekiel  (xxvi.-xxvii.),  and  Zechariah  (ix.).  Phoe¬ 
nicia  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  a  state  the  sum  and 
substance  of  whose  policies  consisted  in  an  effort  to  develop 
and  retain  a  monopoly  of  the  world’s  trade.  In  pursuing 
their  aims  in  this  direction,  the  Phoenicians  applied  their  mer- 
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cantilistic,  exclusive  commercial  policy  with  a  severity  that 
was  unequaled  even  by  the  commercial  powers  of  the  Middle 
Ages.^ 

In  later  years  Carthage,  following  the  lead  of  her  Phoeni¬ 
cian  ancestors,  established  and  developed  a  commercial  su¬ 
premacy  on  the  high  seas  which  was  little  short  of  a  maritime 
monopoly.  Her  ruthless  policy  of  driving  her  competitors  off 
the  seas,  of  selfishly  exploiting  other  nations,  and  of  monopo¬ 
lizing  trade  and  commerce,  finally  culminated  in  the  Punic 
wars.  Foreseeing  this  struggle  for  life  and  death  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  Cato  uttered  his  memorable  words : 
“  Ceterum  censeo  Carthaginem  esse  delendam.” 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Any  discussion  of  monopolistic  institutions  and  of  unfair 
competitive  practices  in  commerce,  trade,  and  industry,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  literary  monuments  of  the  nations  which  once 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Orient, 
would  be  wholly  incomplete  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  literature  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Though  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  other  extra-Biblical  sources,  this  material,  if  analyzed 
and  examined  from  the  common  viewpoint  expressed  by  our 
theme,  will  prove  a  rich  source  of  unique  and  valuable  facts 
regarding  an  epoch  in  the  economic  history  of  the  world  that 
has  not  as  yet  been  treated  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its 
importance. 

Fully  to  appreciate  commercial  life  and  customs  among  the 
ancient  Jews  it  is  primarily  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  entire  economic  life  in  Israel  was  based  on  the  Mosaic 
code  of  laws.  Religion  formed  the  axis  around  which  the  life 
»  Cf.  Movers,  Die  Phonizler,  vol.  II.  p.  39. 
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of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  society  revolved.  And  right 
here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  customs  and  practices 
which  governed  the  business  life  of  the  Jews  differed  funda¬ 
mentally  from  those  of  other  nations.  For  whereas  consider¬ 
ations,  chiefly  of  selfishness  and  expediency,  appear  to  underlie 
the  commercial  legislation,  customs,  and  practices  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  laws  of  Moses  set  up  a  strict  code  of  ethics  which  was  to 
govern  the  Jewish  trader  and  merchant.  It  finds  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  succinct  form  in  Lev.  xix.  35,  36 :  “  Ye  shall  do  no 
unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in 
measure.  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a 
just  hin,  shall  ye  have:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  Book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  in  particular  contains  a  considerable  number  of  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  fairness  and  honesty  in  trade,  and,  what 
is  especially  significant,  also  some  very  broad  principles  en¬ 
couraging  business  expansion  on  a  large  scale.  For  instance, 
international  banking  is  apparently  provided  for  in  Deut.  xv. 
6,  where  the  promise  is  given  to  Israel  that  it  shall  ‘  lend  to 
many  nations,  but  shall  not  borrow.’  All  those  tendencies 
which  the  world  over  have  led  to  monopolistic  control  of  trade 
are  covered  by  the  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  last  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Decalogue  (Deut.  v.  21) :  “  Neither  shalt  thou 

covet  thy  neighbour’s  house,  his  field,  or  his  manservant,  or 
his  maidservant,  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbour’s.”  In  a  limited  way  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  potent  influence  which  these  words  must  have  exercised 
upon  the  Jewish  people,  and  how  in  all  likelihood  they  tran¬ 
scended  the  daily  life  of  the  nation,  if  we  recall  that,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Decalogue,  Israel  was  commanded :  “  And  these  words, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and 
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thou  shall  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shall 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
rises!  up  ”  (Deut.  vi.  6  f.). 

Two  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  code  merit  particular  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  connection,  viz.,  the  institution  of  the  year  of  re¬ 
lease  (Deut.  XV.)  and  the  law  relating  to  usury  (Deut.  xxiii. 
19  f.).  Above  all  others  they  were  calculated  to  obviate  the 
evils  giving  rise  to  or  growing  out  of  monopolism  and  unfair 
competition.  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  the  Jew  was 
bound  by  the  law  to  make  a  release.  The  manner  in  which 
this  release  was  to  be  made  is  described  as  follows :  “  Every 
creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbour  shall  release  it ; 
he  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neighbour,  or  of  his  brother;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  called  the  Lord’s  release.  Of*  a  foreigner  thou  may- 
est  exact  it  again :  but  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  brother 
thine  hand  shall  release;  save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor 
among  you.”  The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  institution  upon 
the  whole  economic  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  was  meant  to  serve  as  the  great  regulator, 
that  would  equalize  any  changes  or  transfer  in  land  ownership, 
prevent  the  centralization  of  real  estate  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  persons,  and  constitute  a  safeguard  against  increasing 
impoverization  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  poor  people. 
The  law  against  taking  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
measure  which,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  prevented  the 
rise  of  a  capitalistic  class,  with  all  the  concomitant  evils. 

In  the  following  we  shall  observe  to  what  extent  these  laws 
were  obeyed,  and  how,  after  they  had  once  fallen  into  disuse, 
the  whole  commercial  and  economic  life  of  the  nation  was 
changed. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  two  interesting  accounts  of 
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monopolies.  In  Gen.  xli.  33  ff.  we  are  told  how  Joseph,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  organized  a  Government 
grain  monopoly,  prior  to  the  approach  of  the  seven  years  of 
famine  which  the  Pharaoh  had  foreseen  in  his  dream.  By 
gathering  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  during  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  storing  it  up  in  the  cities,  Joseph  was  able  to  tide 
the  country  over  the  seven  years  in  which  the  crops  were  a 
failure.  Joseph  was  food  dictator  of  Egypt  in  every  sense  of 
the  term.  This  account  of  Genesis,  which  bears  all  the  marks 
of  trustworthy  tradition,  is  all  the  more  interesting  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  measures  of  a  similar  nature 
are  being  advocated  and  have  been  put  into  operation  quite 
recently  in  several  European  countries.  In  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  extraordinary  circumstances  were  necessary  to  safe¬ 
guard  a  nation’s  food  supply  by  regulating  distribution  and  by 
curbing  excessive  food  prices  under  Government  supervision. 
An  account  of  another  monopoly  is  contained  (1  Kings  x. 
28  f.)  in  connection  with'  King  Solomon’s  trade  activities.  It 
will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  19  contains  what  appears  to  be  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  natural  monopoly,  i.  e.,  the  exclusive  control  of  a 
certain  natural  resource,  by  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  who  there  promises  to  Zebulun 
“  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand.” 
To  what  these  words  referred  can  only  be  conjectured.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  the  latter  case,  the  glass  sand  found  along  the  coast  of 
Palestine  from  Acco  to  Tyre  was  meant.  It  was  shipped 
chiefly  to  glassworks  in  Phoenicia.  According  to  the  para- 
phrast  Jonathan,  ‘  the  wealth  of  the  sea  ’  related  to  the  catch 
of  the  tres,  a  certain  species  of  sardel,  and  of  the  tola,  the 
worm  from  which  purple  dye  was  made.  These  constituted 
natural  monopolies,  and  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  unquestionably 
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derived  big  revenues  from  the  exploitation  of  these  natural 
resources. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  kings,  agriculture  and  cattle  raising 
were  the  two  well-nigh  exclusive  pursuits  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple.  The  gradual  change  from  an  agrarian  to  a  commercial 
state  came  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  Samuel,  the  seer, 
outlined  in  advance  a  program  of  this  new  course  of  events 
(1  Sam.  viii.  11  flf.).  And,  indeed,  during  King  David’s  rule, 
the  Israelites  concerned  themselves  with  commercial  life  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time.  Up  to  that  time 
trading  among  them  had  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canaanites.  The  circumstance  that  in  David’s  time  the 
first  mention  is  made  of  the  ‘weight  of  the  king’  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  26),  is  significant,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  that  commerce 
was  regulated,  and  that  business  matters  in  general  began  to 
receive  closer  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  than 
before. 

It  was,  however,  with  the  advent  of  Solomon’s  long  reign  of 
peace  and  security  that  the  actual  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  began  on  a  large  scale.^  This  shrewd  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  ruler,  who  possessed  exceptional  administrative  talent, 
opened  up  his  country  to  the  intellectual  and  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  surrounding  nations.  More  than  this,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  inaugurate  a  pronounced  trade  policy  of  his  own. 
For  agriculture  now  became  a  secondary  factor.  It  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  requirements  of  commerce  and  trade.  One 
of  the  first  important  measures  which  the  king  undertook  for 
the  promotion  of  business  was  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
system  of  coinage.  Later  on,  Jerusalem  also  had  a  bourse 
of  its  own.  Various  elements  concurred  in  establishing  and 
adding  to  Jerusalem’s  commercial  influence  and  importance. 

*  Cf.  L.  Herzfeld,  Handelsgeschichte  d.  Juden  d.  Altertums 
(Braunschweig,  1879). 
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As  the  seat  of  the  temple,  it  became  the  religious  center  of  the 
whole  country.  The  multitudes  that  journeyed  thither  in  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimages,  and  congregated  there  on  festival  occasions, 
brought  on  a  steady  flow  of  money  and  business  towards  the 
capital,  and  turned  it  into  an  immense  market  or  fair.  The 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere  prevailing  there  may  be  gauged  from 
the  statement  (Zeph.  i.)  that  Phoenician  merchants  and  trad¬ 
ers  settled  in  Jerusalem  and  formed  a  colony  by  themselves, 
the  niaktesk.  In  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  business  integrity  of  these  Phoenician  kapeloi  was  not 
of  the  best,  and  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  their 
example  had  a  baneful  influence  on  Jewish  commercial  life. 
Later  Ahab  procured  from  Benhadad  a  franchise  to  establish 
a  similar  trading  quarter  in  Damascus  (1  Kings  xx.  34). 

At  the  same  time  the  court  life,  which  was  centered  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to  luxury  and  splendor  such 
as  surrounded  the  courts  of  Oriental  potentates.  Both  factors 
combined  in  making  Jerusalem  the  leading  commercial  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  country,  where  merchants  congregated  from  near-by 
and  from  distant  countries.  Conditions  analogous  to  those 
obtaining  at  Mecca,  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  similar  sanctuaries 
or  fairs  in  our  days  must  have  existed  in  Jerusalem  of  old. 
That  Solomon  recognized  these  advantages  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  negotiated  international  trade  alliances,  and  em¬ 
barked  in  trade  expeditions  to  distant  lands.  In  this  he  was 
aided  by  the  geographical  position  of  Palestine,  which  gave 
him  the  control  of  the  highways  of  Asiatic  commerce.  He 
developed  his  trade  policies  in  a  systematic  and  farsighted 
manner.  Conjointly  with  Hiram  of  Tyre,  a  trading  fleet  was 
dispatched  to  Ophir  every  three  years,  which  brought  back 
large  and  valuable  stores  of  foreign  products.  In  this  way  an 
immense  amount  of  gold  and  silver  flowed  into  the  country. 
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the  economic  effect  of  which  became  apparent  only  too  soon. 

Another  important  phase  of  Jewish  business  activities  at 
that  time  was  the  grain  business.  Palestine  had  become  the 
granary  of  Phoenicia.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of 
the  annual  exports  of  wheat  and  barley  to  Phoenicia  amounted 
to  about  six  million  dollars.  The  large  dimensions  attained 
by  the  export  of  grain,  coupled  with  the  development  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  on  land  and  sea  and  on  an  international  scale; 
the  large  building  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  close  contact  with 
foreign  nations,  cannot  but  have  served  as  a  training  school 
for  Jewish  merchants  in  the  methods  of  big  business.  The 
small  peddler  and  trader  was  superseded  by  men  of  broad 
vision,  whose  interests  extended  even  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  country  into  distant  markets.  The  king  himself 
was  foremost  in  this  new  movement.  Apparently  he  not 
merely  had  a  large  share  in  the  business  enterprises  of  his 
country,  but  controlled  some  of  the  largest  and  most  remun¬ 
erative  undertakings.  According  to  1  Kings  x.  28  f.,  Solomon 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Egyptian  horses  and  chariots, 
for  which  there  was  a  general  demand  among  the  neighboring 
Hittite  and  Syrian  rulers.  He  held  the  key  to  this  traffic  in 
his  hands,  and  had  it  conducted  by  his  own  merchants.  The 
latter  were  bound  to  deliver  up  the  profit  to  him  for  a  fixed 
salary.  The  net  profits  on  a  war  horse  amounted  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  shekels  and  on  a  chariot  with  its  three  horses  to 
six  hundred  shekels.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators  as  to  the  significance  of  these  two  sums.  Some 
consider  them  as  representing  average  prices.  This  would 
presuppose  that  the  horses  were  sold  on  the  basis  of  wholesale 
contracts,  without  regard  to  quality  and  value  of  the  individual 
animal.  Others,  again,  maintain  that  these  sums  represent  ex¬ 
port  duties.  Whichever  view  may  be  correct,  the  fact  remains 
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that  this  particular  royal  monopoly  constituted  a  lucrative 
source  of  income  to  the  king.^ . 

A  further  business  undertaking  of  the  king,  which  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  along  similar  lines,  was  his  vineyard  at 
Baal-hamon  (Song  of  Sol.  viii.  2  ff.),  and  according  to  2 
Chron.  i.  16  the  king’s  merchants  seem  to  have  bought  linen 
yarn  in  Egypt  at  a  fixed  price,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  a  price 
agreement.  Solomon  appears  also  to  have  had  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  over  other  commodities,  among  them  dates  and  the  far- 
famed  balsam  of  Gilead.  The  latter  was  famous  throughout 
the  ancient  world  for  its  healing  properties,  and  Solomon  must 
have  derived  large  revenues  from  its  sale.  It  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  exported  the  two  commodities  in  exchange 
for  the  products  brought  back  by  his  trading  vessels  and  car¬ 
avans  from  Ophir  and  elsewhere.  The  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  became  proverbial.  It  is  characterized  in  the 
following  words:  “And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon  ”  (1  Kings  iv.  25).  Even 
if  we  regard  as  a  hyj^erbole  the  statement  of  1  Kings  x.  27, 
that  silver  was  as  plentiful  as  stones,  sufficient  evidence  still 
remains  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  this  new  era  of  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise,  of  trade  expansion  at  home  and  abroad,  had 
brought  more  or  less  good  fortune  to  all  classes. 

By  and  by,  however,  various  undesirable  features  appeared. 
Prices  began  to  rise,  especially  in  connection  with  things  most 
needed  by  the  common  people.  Forced  exportation  of  grain 
to  foreign  countries  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  foodstuffs  at 
home,  and  actually  brought  on  famines.  The  large  profits  in 
the  grain  trade  made  it  an  object  of  speculation.  The  peas¬ 
ants,  who  for  generations  back  had  been  accustomed  to  a  life 

^Cf.  Ed.  Konig,  Geschlchte  d.  Reiches  Gottes  (Berlin,  1908), 
p.  219. 
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of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  probity,  now  were  lured  by  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  rich,  and  turned  into  shrewd,  profit- 
seeking  grain  dealers.  Instances  of  the  wildest  kind  of  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  corn  dealers  were  not  infrequent.  The 
prophet  Amos  (viii.  4),  in  describing  some  of  the  shady  sides 
of  commercial  life,  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  this  type  of  in¬ 
satiate  usurers.  He  excoriates  the  men  who  make  bread,  the 
article  of  food  most  needed  by  the  poor  man,  an  object  of 
their  execrable  speculation  and  lust  for  profit.  He  tells  how 
these  grain  monopolists  were  hardly  able  to  await  the  passing 
of  the  new  moon  and  of  the  sabbath,  when  business  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  suspended  under  the  law,  in  their  burning  desire 
for  grain,  in  order  to  unload  their  inferior  goods  upon  the 
poor,  and  to  defraud  them  of  their  money. 

Old  English  common-law  recognized  as  crimes  the  buying 
up  and  hoarding  of  provisions  and  other  products  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  a  monopoly,  and  selling  them  at  an  enhanced 
price.  These  practices  were  known  as  forestalling,  regrating 
and  engrossing.  Similar  manipulations  of  necessary  com¬ 
modities  for  the  purpose  of  selling  for  grossly  extortionate 
prices  are  obviously  referred  to  in  Proverbs  xi.  26 :  *‘He  that 
withholdeth  grain  the  people  shall  curse  him ;  but  blessing 
shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it.”  Though  written 
centuries  ago,  these  words  appear  all  the  more  forceful  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  recent  food  riots  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where. 

As  the  nation’s  wealth  increased,  there  grew  up  a  class  of 
idle  rich,  of  unscrupulous  large  landowners,  while  the  large 
class  of  the  common  people  constantly  grew  poorer,  and  in  in¬ 
creasing  number  became  the  victims  of  brutal,  egotistic  cap¬ 
italists  and  exploiters.  In  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
a  system  of  latifundia  developed.  Land  began  to  be  concen- 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  294.  7 
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trated  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  Equality  of  landownership 
disappeared.  Conditions  of  this  kind  impelled  Isaiah  to  cry 
out:  “  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field,  till  there  be  no  place”  (v.  8),  and  Micah  to  lament: 
“Woe  unto  them  that  covet  fields,  and  take  them  by  violence; 
and  houses,  and  take  them  away:  so  they  oppress  a  man  and 
his  house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage  ”  (ii.  2).  Under  such 
circumstances  it  seems  but  natural  to  find  labor  exploited 
most  unscrupulously,  and  the  laboring  man  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  a  quasi-slave  of  the  all-powerful  land  magnate. 

The  Mosaic  law  being  once  broken  with  regard  to  two  such 
fundamental  provisions  as  the  statute  relating  to  the  year  of 
release  and  the  law  concerning  usury,  the  legal  provisions  reg¬ 
ulating  minor  economic  matters  obviously  received  little  seri¬ 
ous  attention.  Faith  and  credit  in  business  matters  fell  more 
and  more  into  desuetude.  Dishonesty  honeycombed  the  whole 
social  fabric.  Practices  among  business  men  that  were  unfair 
to  competitors,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  consumers,  were  on 
a  rampant  increase.  The  prophet  Hosea  illustrated  this  state 
of  affairs,  when  he  said  of  Ephraim :  “  He  is  a  merchant,  the 
balances  of  deceit  are  in  his  hand :  he  loveth  to  oppress  ” 
(xii.  7).  There  was  a  crying  need  for  reform,  and  it  made  its 
voice  heard  in  unmistakable  words.  For,  while  these  serious 
evils  were,  like  a  cancer,  eating  into  the  economic  life  of  the 
people,  clarion  notes  of  warning  rang  through  the  land.  This 
cry  of  protest  and  alarm  emanated  from  a  small  group  of 
men,  who  had  the  real  needs  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men  at  heart, —  the  prophets  of  Jehovah.'  These  sincere, 
staunch  patriots  stood  up  fearlessly  among  their  people,  and, 
like  pilots,  strove  to  guide  them  with  a  strong  arm  through  the 

‘Cf.  F.  Walter,  Die  Propheten  In  ihrem  sozlalen  Beruf  u.  d. 
Wlrtschaftsleben  Ihrer  Zelt  (Freiburg,  1900). 
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surf  that  threatened  to  engulf  them.  Fearlessly  they  tackled 
the  social  problems  of  their  day,  and  with  merciless  words  ex¬ 
posed  and  grilled  the  covetousness  and  selfish  manipulations 
of  the  usurers,  monopolists,  and  exploiters,  who,  vampire-like, 
sucked  the  lifeblood  of  their  own  brethren.  They  insisted  that 
the  primary  requirements  of  justice  be  observed  (Ezek.  xlv. 
10  ff.)  ;  that  brutal  egotism  should  not  constitute  the  propelling 
force  in  economic  life,  and  that  the  aspirations  of  selfish  cap¬ 
italism  must  be  curbed  and  subjected  to  ethical  and  legal  stand¬ 
ards. 

Then  and  there  those  two  antagonistic  philosophies  of  life, 
idealism  and  commercialism,  clashed  in  hostile  combat  over 
questions  that  have  retained  their  significance  throughout  the 
intervening  ages  up  to  the  present  day.  Criticism,  however, 
constituted  only  one  phase  of  the  program  advocated  by  those 
ancient  Hebrew  prophets.  They  stood  for  a  constructive 
policy  of  reform  as  well,  as  they  looked  towards  the  future, 
and  pointed  out  certain  economic  and  social  ideals,  which 
Israel  was  to  realize  in  the  days  to  come.  The  prophet  Amos, 
probably  a  woolgrower  and  seller  himself,  and  a  particularly 
acute  observer  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  his 
time,  drew  attention  to  such  a  time.  He  characterized  it  as 
an  era  when  property  would  be  secure,  when  every  one  can 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  undisturbed  peace,  when  the 
sphere  of  rights  of  the  small  man  will  be  protected,  and  when 
he  will  not  so  easily  become  the  prey  of  usurers  nor  be  ruined 
by  greedy  capitalists  (Amos  ix.  2  flf. ;  also  Isa.  Ixv.  21  f.). 

THE  TALMUD. 

A  wealth  of  interesting  material  relating  to  business  prac¬ 
tices  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  as  well  as  of  Babylonia  is 
found  in  the  Talmud,  for  the  Talmudic  era  contained  elements 
that  proved  to  be  unusually  stimulating  to  the  development  of 
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trade.  Dispersed  as  they  were,  far  and  wide  over  the  earth, 
the  Jews  were  during  that  epoch  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  commerce  and  trade  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
The  very  fact  of  their  being  dispersed  made  it  all  the  easier 
for  them  to  establish  and  maintain  trading  relations  with  for¬ 
eign  nations. 

At  that  time  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  was  dominant,  and 
business  seems  to  have  moved  mainly  along  Greek  channels. 
The  Greek  language  served  as  the  international  vehicle  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  the  current  use  of  such  a  term 
as  “  monopoly,”  or  the  fact  that  most  imported  goods  are 
known  by  Greek  names  in  the  Talmud,  indicate  that  the  Jews 
had  become  international  traders.  In  fact,  only  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Hellenistic  era  did  trade  assume  more  noticeable 
dimensions  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Book  of  Sirach, 
written  at  that  time,  makes  the  first  mention  of  big  merchants, 
and  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  latter  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  speaks  of  them  as 
“  princes.”  They  remind  one  of  the  petty  Arabic  potentates, 
whose  monopoly  of  the  incense  trade  procured  for  them  a 
considerable  sphere  of  political  power,  and  of  the  king  of  the 
Gebanites,  who  had  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  cinnamon. 

A  large  part  of  the  teachings  of  the  learned  rabbis  concern¬ 
ing  business  matters  centers  around  the  question  of  usury.  It 
is  characteristic  of  these  rabbinical  discussions  that  the  guid¬ 
ing  policy  underlying  them  all  is  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in 
business. 

The  word  “  monopoly,”  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible, 
is  used  in  the  Talmud  (J.  Demai  v.  4),  and  a  definition  is 
there  given  of  it.  In  answer  to  the  question  “  What  is  meant 
by  a  monopolist  ?”  the  following  answer  is  given :  “  The 

disciples  of  Rabbi  Jannai  said :  If  of  nine  sellers  and  ten 
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bakers,  eight  of  the  former  buy  from  eight  of  the  latter,  while 
one  of  the  former  buys  loaves  of  bread  from  two  of  the  latter 
[the*  bakers]  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them.”  According  to 
this,  not  only  a  wholesale  but  also  a  retail  dealer  who  buys 
twice  as  many  loaves  as  the  others  is  considered  a  monopolist. 
Obviously  the  learned  rabbi  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  a  monopolist  is  one  who  buys  up  supplies  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  the  market.^ 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  manipulating  prices,  in  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  people  were  thereby  affected,  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Talmudic  authorities. 
They  treat  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer,  whose  daily 
needs  required  that  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  be  within  his 
reach.  The  interests  of  the  producer,  frequently  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  in  nature,  were  looked  upon  as  being  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  According  to  the  Talmud 
a  “  corner  ”  in  foodstuffs  during  hard  times  brings  down  a 
curse  upon  the  price  received  for  the  commodity.  Speculat¬ 
ing  in  futures  seems  not  to  have  been  an  unknown  practice. 
In  B.  Mezia  v.  7  it  is  specifically  prohibited  to  make  contracts 
for  future  delivery  of  goods,  whose  price  has  not  yet  become 
definitely  fixed  on  the  market.  However,  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tiberias  were  permitted  to  follow  this  practice,  as 
soon  as  the  prices  had  become  established  in  the  latter  city. 
Raising  prices  by  artificial  means  is  strongly  censured  (B. 
Batra  90),  and  it  is  forbidden  to  buy  up  necessary  foodstuffs, 
such  as  wine,  oil,  flour,  and  St.  John’s  bread,  for  the  purpose 
of  hoarding  them,  and  selling  them  later  on  at  a  higher  price, 
or  to  export  them  from  Palestine.  Seeking  to  derive  profit 
out  of  the  trade  in  the  necessaries  of  life  was  considered 
wrongful  per  se.  According  to  tradition  Rabbi  Zeira  cursed 

*Cf.  S.  Krauss,  Talmudlsche  Archaologie  (Leipzig,  1912),  vol.  11. 
p.  93;  J.  Perles  In  M.  G.  W.  J.,  1892,  pp.  36,  64. 
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a  person  who,  on  seeing  another  man  about  to  purchase  some¬ 
thing,  drove  up  the  price  (J.  Kidd.  31,  63,  20). 

A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Jonathan,  who  was  in-  the 
habit  of  procuring  his  supply  of  lentils  through  a  relative  re¬ 
siding  in  a  neighboring  town,  where  lentils  were  cheaper  in 
price.  One  day  when  his  relative  was  not  at  home,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  town  told  the  visiting  rabbi  that  lentils  were  not 
to  be  had  at  the  reduced  price,  and  offered  to  sell  him  wheat 
instead.  When  the  relative  returned  home,  and  the  rabbi  com¬ 
plained  to  him,  the  former  answered:  “You  should  have 
asked  for  wheat  first.  Then  they  would  have  offered  you  len¬ 
tils.  For  they  are  false.”  This  and  other  similar  examples 
go  to  show  that  certain  towns  had  a  reputation  for  cheap, 
others  for  low  prices.  With  regard  to  grain  speculation,  a 
person  is  held  guilty  of  usury  who  lends  out  a  measure  of 
wheat  to-day  according  to  the  present  market  price,  in  order 
to  have  it  returned  as  soon  as  the  market  price  has  risen  (B. 
Mezia  60).^ 

The  ethical  standards  for  trade  and  commerce,  as  recorded 
in  the  Talmud,  contain  some  striking  points  of  similarity  to 
certain  provisions  in  modern  laws  for  the  suppression  of  un¬ 
fair  competition.  We  are  reminded  of  the  modern  custom  of 
giving  away  trading  stamps,  coupons,  and  premiums  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  when  we  read  in  the  Talmud  that  a  certain  rabbi 
held  that  it  was  unfair  competition  if  a  merchant  gives  roasted 
grain  and  nuts  to  children  in  order  to  win  their  trade  by  such 
means.  The  law  against  unfair  competition  recently  enacted 
in  Denmark  contains  a  similar  provision  which  prohibits  the 
giving  of  a  so-called  “  tilgift.”  Rabbi  Jehuda  maintained  that 
it  was  not  permissible  for  a  merchant  to  cut  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  away  the  customers  of  a  competitor. 

^  Cf.  E.  Cohn,  “  Der  Wucher  Im  Talmud,  etc.,”  In  Zeltschrlft  t. 
Verglelchende  Rechtswissenschaft,  1905,  p.  37. 
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Other  rabbinic  authorities,  however,  did  not  accept  this  theory. 
Excessive  profits  were  held  to  be  unlawful.  In  the  case  of 
foodstuffs  the  profit  was  not  to  exceed  one -sixth  of  the  value. 
If  the  prices  charged  were  too  high,  the  contract  was  void. 
To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  to  curb  unscrup¬ 
ulous  business  dealings,  official  market  inspectors  were  placed 
in  control  of  the  imports  and  the  sale  of  corn  and  other  food¬ 
stuffs.  They  also  inspected  the  weights  and  measures  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  regulated  prices.  Just  as,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
cities  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  seas,  and  elsewhere, 
leagued  together  for  commercial,  trade,  and  also  political  pur¬ 
poses,  what  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  coalition  existed  at 
this  time  in  Palestine.  The  Decapolis  appears  to  have  been  a 
Hansa  on  a  small  scale.  The  aims  of  this  federation  of  cities 
to  all  appearances  were  more  of  a  mercantilistic  than  of  a 
political  nature,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  decided  tendency 
towards  monopolistic  aggrandizement.  According  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  Aboda  Zara  1,  4,  and  Kid.  Jer.  2,  4,  Scythopolis,  next 
to  Damascus  the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  made  a  specialty 
of  exporting  a  superior  grade  of  linen,  and  the  dates  of  the 
Decapolis  had  a  reputation  for  excellence  that  extended  as 
far  as  Rome.  Certain  evidence  also  points  to  the  existence  of 
a  coinage  agreement  among  the  cities  belonging  to  this  com¬ 
mercial  league. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  searchlight  of  analysis  and  criti¬ 
cism  is  turned  a  number  of  times  upon  such  economic  problems 
as  the  evils  resulting  from  concentration  of  property  and  the 
baneful  effects  of  commercialism  upon  a  people.  The  money 
lenders  and  the  publicans  appear  as  a  discredited  class.  Their 
unfair  and  usurious  practices  had  become  so  general  and  had 
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assumed  such  notorious  proportions  that  they  became  a  byword 
for  sinners. 

Jesus  himself,  on  several  occasions,  discussed  these  very 
questions,  and  they  furnished  him  with  numerous  illustrations 
for  his  messages.  His  sayings  are  full  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  business  as  a  factor  in  human  life.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  his  warnings  are  many  against  covetousness 
and  other  evils  that  were  current  in  the  commercial  circles  of 
the  Jews.  He  publicly  took  the  Pharisees  to  task  in  an  effort 
to  offset  high  food  prices  when  on  one  occasion  he  said :  “But 
woe  unto  you  Pharisees,  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  every 
herb,  and  pass  over  justice  and  the  love  of  God  ”  (Luke  xi. 
42).  Of  his  native  province,  Galilee,  he  said  it  was  a  place 
where  one  might  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  one’s  soul. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  his  views  on  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  he  expressed  in  the  golden  rule,  “  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

In  the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul  an  episode  occurred,  which 
showed  the  existence  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  guild  of 
silversmiths  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23  ff.).  The  manufacture 
of  silver  shrines  for  worshiping  the  goddess  Diana  had  brought 
them  considerable  wealth,  and  it  seems  that  they  monopolized 
this  particular  trade.  As  a  result  of  Paul’s  preaching,  their 
business  suffered  considerably.  Finally  a  certain  Demetrius 
urged  his  fellow  craftsmen  to  take  joint  action  in  their  com¬ 
mon  interest.  The  importance  of  this  trade  combination  as  a 
factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  Ephesus  can  be  seen  from  the 
stir  and  commotion  which  their  acts  of  protest  called  forth. 
A  rather  interesting  parallel  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  to 
a  policy  which  in  recent  years  has  been  applied  by  a  number 
of  states  in  order  to  safeguard  their  natural  resources  or  some 
important  domestic  industry  against  ruinous  competition  and 
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exploitation.  We  have  in  mind  such  measures  as  the  com¬ 
pulsory  curtailment  of  the  production  of  potash  in  Germany, 
of  sulphur  and  citrus  products  in  Italy,  of  coffee  in  Brazil,  and 
particularly  the  measures  taken  by  Greece  for  preventing-  an 
overproduction  of  currants  by  compulsory  destruction  of  a 
certain  number  of  vines. 

The  French  archaeologist  S.  Reinach  has  pointed  out  ^  that  in 
Apocalypse  vi.  6  the  writer  referred  to  a  situation  in  the 
wine  industry  of  Asia  Minor  about  the  year  90  after  Christ, 
which  has  many  points  of  similarity  in  common  with  the 
economic  conditions  obtaining  in  the  aforementioned  countries 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  year  mentioned  a  wine  crisis  had 
developed  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  The  number  and 
size  of  vineyards  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Asia  Minor  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  unwarranted  extent  that  the  Italian  wine 
market  had  become  glutted,  and  prices  had  taken  a  ruinous 
fall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  barley  had  been  diminished  at  the  expense  of 
the  increased  wine  acreage.  The  scarcity  in  grain  resulted  in 
the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  barley  alluded 
to  in  Apoc.  vi.  6.  According  to  M.  Reinach’s  computation  the 
prices  m.entioned  in  that  passage  amounted  to  an  increase  of 
four  and  six  times  the  normal  prices  in  Rome. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  emperor  Domitian,  in  the  year 
92,  issued  an  edict  which  provided  that  “  no  one  shall  plant 
new  vines  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  and  that  one  half  of 
the  vineyards  then  under  cultivation  should  be  destroyed.” 
It  seems  that  a  “  wheat  ring  ”  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Government  to  curtail  the  cultivation  of  grapevines,  not 
only  in  order  to  increase  the  production  of  grain,  but  also,  as 
was  maintained,  because  the  use  of  wine  gave  rise  to  disturb- 
*Cf.  Revue  Arch^ologlque,  Nov.-Dee.  1901. 
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ances  of  the  public  peace.  Domitian’s  edict,  however,  was  not 
enforced  in  all  its  provisions.  A  movement,  backed  by  the 
“  Association  of  Wine  Growers  of  Asia  Minor,”  had  resulted 
in  sending  the  rhetor  Skopelianos  to  Rome  as  its  representa¬ 
tive,  and  succeeded  in  having  Asia  Minor  excluded  from  the 
terms  of  the  edict.  Thus  the  plea  of  the  writer  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  “  And  see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and  wine,”  was  granted, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  his  native  country  was  concerned. 

In  concluding,  we  summarize  some  of  the  more  salient  facts 
that  have  appeared  to  us  in  the  foregoing  survey. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  history  records 
numerous  examples  of  trade  monopolies  throughout  the  An¬ 
cient  Orient,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  rulers  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad  in  ancient  Babylonia  and  of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 
They  constituted  an  important  factor  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  life  of  the  nations  of  those  days. 

In  nearly  every  instance  we  find  the  monopolistic  control  of 
trade  or  commerce  resting  in  the  hands  either  of  the  state  or 
of  the  church.  •  The  kings  and  the  priests  were  the  two  classes 
that  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  getting  exclusive  control  of 
special  commercial  privileges  and  trade  rights.  Only  here 
and  there  do  we  find  a  private  party  or  a  business  firm  exer¬ 
cising  a  dominant  control  in  some  particular  line  of  business. 
The  ancient  rulers  were  frequently  engaged  in  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  King  Solomon  of  Israel, 
monopolized  certain  lines  of  trade.  Over  against  the  kings 
the  importance  of  the  temple  communities  as  business  factors 
made  itself  felt  more  and  more.  This  was  the  case  especially 
at  the  large  cult  centers,  where  worshipers  congregated 
periodically  in  large  numbers,  and  where  in  course  of  time 
large  fairs  grew  up.  With  their  immense  wealth,  and  being 
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the  centers  of  culture  and  learning,  these  priestly  communities 
possessed  extraordinary  advantages  over  private  merchants 
and  competitors,  which  they  used  to  strengthen  their  financial 
and  commercial  supremacy.  Not  unlike  some  of  the  monastic 
communities  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  of  modern  times 
(we  have  in  mind  the  monks  of  Chartreux,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  Benedictine),  the  priestly  communities  of 
antiquity  wielded  fully  as  powerful  an  influence,  relatively 
speaking,  as  our  modern  trusts  or  capitalistic  combines. 

Regarding  the  form  of  organization  and  the  methods  and 
business  policies  employed  by  these  “  special  interests  ”  of  old, 
a  large  variety  of  types  can  be  pointed  out.  Simple  price 
agreements,  regulation  of  distribution,  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion,  division  of  territory  to  avoid  competition, —  in  fact  a 
prototype  for  nearly  every  kind  of  modern  monopoly  can  be 
shown  to  have  existed  in  the  Ancient  Orient. 

The  policy  of  the  State  towards  “  special  interests  ”  and 
monopolies  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  problems  of  our 
time.  This  was  not  the  case  among  the  ancient  Oriental  na¬ 
tions  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  Israel  alone  do  we  find  rigid  legal  provisions  for  the 
suppression  of  unfair  business  practices  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  against  exploiters  and  usurers.  Not  even  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  contains  anything  parallel  in  this  respect 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  particularly  to  the  Decalogue. 
Wholly  unique  and  unparalleled,  finally,  are  the  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  which  are  to  govern  trade  and  commerce  according  to 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  as  they  are  epitomized 
in  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  Christ :  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy 

neighbor  as  thyself.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

A  LACUNA  IN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D., 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

H. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  atomic  theory  is  modern. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  ancient.  It  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
Leucippus,  who  lived  approximately  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  He  invented  it  to  combat  the  views  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  held  that  the  world  was  the  product  of  intelligence 
{nous)  rather  than  of  chance  (tuche).  Leucippus  was  a 
doughty  champion  of  the  latter  notion,  and  his  pupil,  Democ¬ 
ritus,  who  is  credited  with  having  lived  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  (b.c.  460-261),  developed  the  idea,  teaching 
that  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  in  infinite  space,  homogen¬ 
eous  in  quality  but  heterogeneous  in  form,  were  in  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  and  that  some  of  them  were  by  chance  combined,  the 
universe  being  the  ultimate  result.  That  was  the  original  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory,  and  it  was  pure  materialism.  Its  object,  in 
fact,  was  the  elimination  of  any  divine  element  from  the  Greek 
doctrines  concerning  creation.  It  had  no  room  for  the  gods. 

For  the  latter  reason  it  appealed  to  Epicurus  (b.c.  342-270) 
and  also  to  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius,  who  committed  suicide 
about  B.c.  51.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  formulated  in 
his  “De  Rerum  Natura”  the  entire  theory  for  the  benefit  of 
his  countrymen,  as  he  wished  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
fear  of  any  such  beings  as  gods,  a  thing  which  he  regarded  as 
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the  source  of  all  human  ills.  The  same  notion  is  likewise  at¬ 
tributed  to  Epicurus.  When  the  whole  theory  is  studied,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  Herbert  Spencer’s  famous  definition  of 
evolution  — “Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  con¬ 
comitant  dissipation  of  motion ;  during  which  the  matter  passes 
from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  co¬ 
herent  heterogeneity;  and  during  which  the  retained  motion 
undergoes  a  parallel  transformation  ” —  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  restatement,  in  the  form  of  a  definition,  of  the  pet  doc¬ 
trines  of  these  ancient  worthies,  who  first  championed  such 
a  theory. 

Darwin’s  contributions  to  the  discussion  contained  the  same 
fundamental  element ;  namely,  the  elimination  of  all  theistic 
functions  in  creation.  In  short,  throughout  its  entire  history 
the  true  basis  of  Evolution  has  been  a  blank  materialism  in 
which  there  was  no  room  whatever  for  any  such  factor  as  a 
divine  fiat.  The  whole  thing,  on  that  basis,  was  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  inherent  force,  the  source  of  which  was  not 
disqlosed.  Theism  and  Evolution  are  therefore,  intrinsically, 
opposites,  and  that  means  that  they  are  mutually  antagonistic 
in  their  very  essence.  They  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Theism  starts  with  a  divine  agency.  Evolution  starts  with 
matter  and  then  endows  it  with  qualities  which  are  supposed 
to  eliminate  the  need  of  any  such  agency.  That  elimination, 
in  fact,  is  still  the  actual  animus  of  the  theory,  although  mod¬ 
ern  readers  have  failed  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  escaping 
this  conclusion. 

Darwin  lived  to  see  his  error  and  to  regret  it  keenly.  Con¬ 
cerning  that  point  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt.  His 
own  statements  to  two  credible  witnesses  settle  the  question 
beyond  a  peradventure.  He  especially  deplored  the  popular 
interpretation  placed  upon  his  writings.  “  I  was  a  young 
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man,”  he  says,  “  with  unformed  ideas,  I  threw  out  queries, 
suggestions,  wondering  all  the  time  over  everj’thing;  and  to 
my  astonishment  the  ideas  took  like  wildfire.  People  made  a 
religion  of  them.”  They  did.  They  wished  to  be  rid  of  God, 
and  they  still  quote  Darwin  to  that  end.  He  himself  realized 
that  his  whole  theory  was  wrong,  and  he  said  as  much  to  a 
friend  who  was  an  American  professor.  Unbelievers  refuse 
to  admit  that  this  is  possible.  That  refusal,  however,  makes 
no  difTerence  with  the  facts.  They  are  well  authenticated. 

This  conclusion  of  his  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  bio¬ 
logical  experiments  of  thirty-five  years.  Minute  changes,  such 
as  he  postulated,  have  been  definitely  proved  to  be  abnormal. 
If  changes  come,  they  are  not  minute,  A  “  sport  ”  appears, 
and  the  “  sport  ”  is  different  from  its  fellows.  A  four-leaf 
clover  is  an  example  of  what  is  meant.  The  plant  does  not 
stop  there,  however,  since  I  have  personally  found  not  only 
many  five-leaf  clovers  but  also  two  six-leaf  ones,  a  seven-leaf 
one,  and  what  appeared  to  be  an  eight-leaf  one.  It  was  really 
a  double  four;  for  half  the  leaves  were  smaller  than  the  others 
and  rested  upon  them.  If  such  forms  could  be  propagated  and 
fixed,  they  would  constitute  a  new  variety  in  each  instance. 
That  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  them. 

The  truth  is  that  we  know  every  little  with  regard  to  such 
matters.  We  get  navel  oranges  and  other  such  fruits ;  but  the 
end  is  not  yet,  and  we  have  much  still  to  learn.  Now  and  then 
a  navel  orange  will  contain  a  seed  or  two  and  thus  show  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  type.  Much  more  often,  however,  the 
punky  pulp  of  the  fruit  suggests  deterioration.  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  and  she  may  detest  a  purposeless  fruit,  although 
the  banana  has  become  sterile,  having  lost  the  power  to  propa- 
ate  itself  by  seeds,  and  other  plants  show  similar  leanings. 
Disuse  accounts  for  it,  and  the  power  may  still  be  latent.  If 
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so,  the  suggestion  is  not  invalidated  by  the  banana,  even  if  it 
is  sterile  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  prolific  in  its  yield. 

Nature’s  secrets  have  not  all  been  fathomed  yet,  and  they 
will  not  be  in  our  day.  Indeed,  we  may  not  know  any  of  them 
in  full ;  for  overhasty  generalization  is  extremely  common  and 
very  seductive.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  one  factor  that  is  to  be 
guarded  against  most  carefully  in  the  effort  to  be  rid  of  the 
lacuna  in  scholarship  which  prompted  the  writing  of  these 
lines.  It  is  present  in  Evolution  from  start  to  finish,  as  a 
single  consideration  will  suffice  to  make  evident. 

The  weakest  spot  in  the  evolutionary  theory  is  and  always 
has  been  the  involved  implication  that  the  lower  can  be  an 
adequate  cause  for  the  higher.  This  implication  cannot  be 
avoided  without  a  restatement  of  the  theory  in  its  entirety. 
That  simple  fact,  after  twenty  years  of  strenuous  work  in  the 
defense  of  Evolution  and  of  bitter  attack  against  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  ended  the  career  of  one  evolutionist,  because  he  was 
honest  enough  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  objection.  His 
public  retraction  and  final  rejection  of  the  whole  theory  was 
made  where  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say.  His  remarks  were  certainly  illuminating. 

As  a  working  hypothesis,  the  theory  has  been  of  great  value, 
especially  in  the  field  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  that  much 
can  be  admitted  without  hesitation ;  but  as  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  it  is  a  colossal  failure.  It  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  “  scientific  doctrine,”  and  it  never  can  be  such 
a  doctrine  until  it  is  proved  “  beyond  reasonable  doubt.”  As 
that  is  no  longer  regarded  as  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
the  outlook  for  the  theory  is  not  particularly  bright.  It  ought 
not  to  be. 

In  spite  of  that  limitation,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  af¬ 
filiations  and  dubious  history  of  Evolution,  and  in  spite  of  its 
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materialistic  nature  and  its  atheistic  tendencies,  some  of  its 
most  enthusiastic  proponents  have  been  theologians.  They 
have  not  only  swallowed  it  in  toto  but  have  actually  applied 
it  to  their  own  field  without  any  sort  of  question  or  proviso. 
Old  Testament  History  ’ has  thus  been  rewritten  on  a  purely 
“  rationalistic  ”  basis,  things  that  differ  have  been  confused, 
and  much  that  is  woefully  misleading  has  been  promulgated 
as  truth.  Where  the  facts  are  against  them,  the  attitude  has 
been, —  “  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.”  Here,  then,  is 
another  lacuna  in  scholarship.  It  needs  careful  consideration. 

Theism  and  Evolution  are  really  antipodal.  Blended  to¬ 
gether  they  make  a  “  white  blackbird.”  They  will  no  more 
mix  than  will  oil  and  water;  for  you  cannot  put  a  divine  ele¬ 
ment  in  and  still  leave  it  out  any  more  than  you  can  leave 
it  out  and  still  have  it  in.  “  Theistic  Evolution  ”  is  therefore 
a  misnomer.  Strictly  spyeaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  and 
there  can  be  none.^  The  same  statement  is  also  applicable  to 

^That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  who  use  this  term, 
let  me  say  that  my  objection  to  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  assumption  that  what  God  had  involved  could  later  be  evolved. 
In  effect,  that  is  exactly  my  own  belief.  As  a  linguist,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  object  to  loose  forms  of  nomenclature,  because  such 
things  are  of  necessity  an  abomination  to  all  linguists.  In  spite 
of  that  fact  I  was  long  disposed  to  be  lenient  with  this  particular 
term  because  of  my  belief  that  God  could  involve  potentialities 
in  the  universe  and  then  leave  them  to  develop  according  to  his 
original  design;  but  direct  personal  experience  finally  convinced 
me  that  the  term  itself  is  mischievous  and  should  therefore  bo 
abandoned.  It  tends  to  obscure  the  issue,  it  leads  to  loose  think¬ 
ing  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young,  it  helps  infidels  in  their 
arguments,  and  it  produces  other  unfortunate  results  in  an  ago 
when  clear  thinking  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  Imperative 
necessity.  If  any  one  cannot  see  this  and  wishes  to  go  on  using 
the  term,  that  is  his  affair  and  his  responsibility.  For  myself,  it 
is  impossible  to  countenance  a  thing  which  I  have  been  compelled 
by  the  logic  of  the  situation  to  abandon  and  also  to  condemn  be¬ 
cause  of  my  Interest  in  the  religious  life  of  the  rising  generation. 
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“Paroxysmal  Evolution,”  since  you  cannot  continue  to  roll 
after  you  once  begin  to  leap  like  a  kangaroo. 

Why  not  .try  some  other  means  of  expressing  the  idea? 
You  believe  that  God  was  a  factor  in  creation,  in  spite  of  the 
teachings  of  science  to  the  contrary  —  such  teachings  are  now 
always  conveyed  by  implication  and  never  by  direct  statement, 
so  that  few  can  see  where  the  reasoning  must  end  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion  —  and  in  spite  of  your  own  acceptance 
of  the  theory  that  one  species  was  derived  from  another  by  a 
“  natural  ”  process.  Very  well.  What  is  such  a  process  like? 
Does  it  take  place  of  itself  without  any  antecedent  “  First 
Cause  ”  involving  design  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  “  natural  ”  ? 

Would  it  be  natural  for  a  monkey  to  give  birth  to  a  man? 
For  various  reasons,  that  theory  has  now  been  definitely 
abandoned ;  for  a  foot  could  not  be  developed  from  a  posterior 
hand  —  no  such  thing  has  happened  in  the  entire  monkey  fam¬ 
ily, —  an  ape’s  brain  capacity  could  not  be  immediately  in¬ 
creased  in  any  such  ratio  as  would  be  necessary  (early  races 
had  a  brain  capacity  equaling  if  not  exceeding  that  of  modern 
men),  human  blood  reacts  with  human  blood  of  any  other 
race  but  not  with  the  blood  of  apes  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
horse  and  walrus  blood  show  some  traces  of  reaction  as  do 
fowl  and  serpent  blood,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
men  and  apes  are  as  far  apart  as  snakes  and  birds.  That,  at 
least,  is  what  the  blood  tests  are  said  to  show.  There  are  other 
technical  items  bearing  on  the  matter. 

As  a  result,  the  physicists  are  all  at  sea  in  their  theories  re¬ 
garding  the  “  descent  of  man.”  The  logic  of  the  situation, 
however,  as  developed  by  them,  points  unequivocally  to  the 
elephantidce,  as  I  long  ago  intimated,'  with  its  original,  small¬ 
sized,  trunkless  ancestors,  whose  bones,  found  in  Egypt,  might 
Health,”  Dec.  1908,  pp.  722-724. 
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easily  be  mistaken  for  skeletons  of  some  gigantic  human  race 
now  extinct.  It  is  even  claimed  that  they  have  been  so  mis¬ 
taken.  Would  such  a  line  as  this  be  “natural”?  How  will 
you  escape  from  the  dilemma? 

Some  look  to  the  theory  of  Monism  with  that  end  in  view. 
Do  you?  It  has  various  forms.  One  makes  the  spirit  the 
all  in  all.  This  form  is  not  modern  but  very  ancient.  The 
Hindu  doctrine  of  the  atman  or  “  All-soul  ”  is  the  same  in  es¬ 
sence,  and  reabsorption  into  the  “  All-soul  ”  constitutes  the 
Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists,  which  is  tantamount  to  annihilation 
of  the  individual.  They  tried  to  meet  the  materialistic  difficulty 
with  their  doctrine  of  illusion  or  mdyd,  which  made  all  ma¬ 
terial  things  unreal.  This  form  of  Monism  is  called  Idealism. 
The  opposing  form  is  Materialism.  Between  them  lies  a  third 
which  refers  both  mind  and  matter  to  a  single  ultimate  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  mind  and  matter  are  but  different  manifesta¬ 
tions. 

In  any  guise,  Monism  is  but  a  form  of  Pantheism.  Even 
Materialism  endows  matter  with  qualities  that  are  beyond  our 
ken,  as  do  the  other  two,  and  we  forthwith  arrive  at  the  — 
supernatural.  The  mystery  is  still  unsolved  and  unaccounted 
for.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  Immanence  is  often  little  bet¬ 
ter;  for  that  too  may  lead  to  pantheism,  and  some  nominal 
Christians  are  honest  enough  to  admit  that  they  are  pantheists. 
I  met  one  such  not  long  ago,  and  he  is  in  a  position  of  some 
prominence.  Is  pantheism  the  way  out? 

Does  it  satisfy?  Does  it  meet  the  needs  of  the  case?  What 
else  is  there  ?  Possibly  you  believe  that  there  was  a  process  of 
development  of  some  kind  whereby  “  sports  ”  appeared  and 
did  not  revert  to  type  but  were  themselves  the  progenitors  of 
other  sports  which  likewise  remained  fixed,  and,  in  that  way, 
gradually  the  diverse  forms  of  nature  were  produced.  Many 
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so  believe.  What  made  the  sports  appear?  Teleology  is 
now  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  physicist’s  belief,  al¬ 
though  its  counterpart,  the  old  theistic  “  Design,”  has  been 
emphatically  rejected  by  evolutionists.  When  you  put  in  Tel¬ 
eology  ^  with  your  other  belief,  you  postulate  Mutation  and 
that  may  be  theistic. 

This  latter  theory  now  appears  to  be  the  only  rational  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  our  earth;  but  it  is 
only  an  hypothesis  still,  and  such  it  must  remain.  Moreover, 
the  problem  of  life  is  not  solved  by  postulating  floating  spores 
in  space  or  by  any  other  such  subterfuge.  It  is  made  more 
remote,  but  it  is  not  rendered  less  acute.  Our  limitations  often 
cause  us  to  confuse  things  that  differ,  we  do  not  see  clearly, 
we  jump  at  conclusions,  we  omit  important  factors  in  our 
equations,  we  do  not  think  logically  when  we  think  at  all,  we 
cling  with  tenacity  to  an  “  ambiguous  middle,”  and  then,  with 
this  highly  adaptable  instrument,  we  perform  all  sorts  of  jug¬ 
glery  in  our  mental  apartments.  Of  this  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Wiener  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  one  such 
process  involving  the  confusion  of  two  things.  The  confusion 
is  the  result  of  applying  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  to  the 
religion  of  Israel,  and  a  third  element  is  occasionally  added. 

*The  physicists  have  saved  their  faces,  as  the  Chinese  say,  by 
coining  this  other  term,  which  is  defined  as  “  a  tendency  to  an 
end  ” ;  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  “  design  ”  constantly  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  careful  adaptation  of  everything  in  nature  both  to  its 
uses  and  to  its  environment.  Even  the  despised  appendage  of  the 
human  alimentary  canal  is  now  said  to  be  an  “  oil  can  ”  and  a 
"  germ  destroyer,”  with  two  definite  missions  to  perform;  and  its 
needless  removal  is  condemned  by  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  physicians.  Our  knowledge  is  really  so  limited  and  our  ideas 
are  so  subject  to  change  in  the  light  of  new  facts  that  it  behooves 
us  to  be  modest  in  our  assertions  concerning  things  only  partially 
understood. 
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The  two  originals  are  the  tabernacle,  with  its  horned  altar, 
and  the  simple  private  altar  of  an  individual.  The  other  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  grove  or  high  place.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  a 
single  term,  “  sanctuary,”  is  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The 
things  themselves  were  about  as  much  alike  as  a  church  serv¬ 
ice,  family  prayers,  and  a  lewd  debauch  in  a  New  York  “  dive.” 
Tt  is  not  easy  to  come  any  nearer  to  the  actual  observances  by 
way  of  comparison.^ 

What  we  have  taken  for  a  figure  of  speech  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  really  a  statement  of  fact.  In  India  we  might  learn 
the  truth.  In  America  lascivious  debauchery  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  religious  rite.  In  India  it  is  so  conceived  of, 
and  “  The  Cultus  of  the  Left  Hand  ”  means  just  that  in  the 
worship  of  the  female  deities.  It  is  not  only  indescribable  but 
actually  inconceivable  from  our  point  of  view.  Baal-peor 
shows  that  the  cultus  of  the  high  places  or  groves  was  of  that 
type,  and  the  “  plague  ”  of  which  four  and  twenty  thousand 

*  This  may  appear  like  a  strange  statement  in  the  light  of  such 
passages  as  1  Sam.  ix.  12-14,  25;  but  with  them  must  be  placed 
other  passages  like  2  Kings  xxiii.  13  and  Hosea  ii.  5,  iv.  13-14. 
What  Samuel  actually  did  was  doubtless  very  similar  to  what  a 
Christian  chaplain  might  do  in  conquered  Mohammedan  territory. 
He  utilized  a  place  that  was  convenient,  since  it  had  already  been 
set  apart  for  worship.  What  happened  later  was  in  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  mosque  to  its  original  uses.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  wooden  poles  and  stone  pillars  of  the  high 
places  were  probably  not  relics  of  tree  and  stone  worship,  as  has 
been  extensively  taught  and  believed,  but  of  a  definite  sex  idolatry 
resembling  the  phallus-worship  of  Greece  and  the  linga-worship  of 
India,  with  one  or  both  of  which  it  may  have  had  some  historical 
connection.  The  poles  probably  represented  a  female  deity  and 
the  pillars  a  male  one.  In  India  Civa  was  commonly  represented 
by  an  image  of  the  linga,  and  the  pillars  found  suggest  a  similar 
intention  with  regard  to  Baal.  The  cult  itself  also  favors  such  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  worship  must  have  been  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  involving  pillars  erected  to  Jehovah,  even  if  the 
two  can  be  and  have  been  confused  or  intentionally  combined  in  a 
way  not  authorized  by  the  facts  or  the  evidence. 
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died  on  that  occasion  was  simply  the  acute  form  of  an  un¬ 
mentionable  disease.  In  plain  language  Moses  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  destruction,  if  he  was  to  keep  his  own  people  from 
becoming  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  rotten.  He  made 
no  “  mistakes  ”  in  this  connection.  He  had  no  hospital  with 
a  “  horror  ”  ward  for  such  patients,  as  we  now  have,  and  he 
had  to  act  quickly.  If  Colonel  Ingersoll  had  known  a  little 
more  he  would  have  said  a  good  deal  less. 

Unfortunately,  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  written 
without  taking  pains  to  understand  the  peoples  and  customs 
of  other  days.  That  accounts  for  the  Quelle  theory,  which 
undertakes  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Its  basis  is 
subjective, —  How  would  I  have  done  that  work?  The  answer 
should  be  quite  different  from  the  one  usually  obtained;  for 
any  man  who  lived  in  that  age  must  of  necessity  have  done 
it  as  the  men  of  his  times  were  wont  to  do  such  things  —  or 
not  at  all.  The  method  arrived  at  by  the  sponsors  back  of 
the  theory  is  wholly  modern,  being  that  of  German  or  English 
or  American  professors  with  a  university  library  to  draw  on. 

Now  just  look  at  the  thing  for  a  moment.  The  steam  engine 
has  revolutionized  all  our  habits  of  life,  our  customs,  and  our 
ideas ;  and  yet  it  does  not  antedate  the  seventeenth  century  even 
if  sporadic  instances  of  what  might  be  classed  as  steam  engines 
can  be  found  as  far  back  as  Hero  of  Alexandria  or  about  130 
B.c.  Electricity  is  much  more  recent,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
go  further  back  than  the  year  1600  a.d.  to  be  rid  of  everything 
now  classed  as  machinery.  Every  modern  convenience  also 
goes, —  cookstoves,  sewing  machines,  egg-beaters,  apple-par- 
ers,  rubber  goods,  matches,  etc. 

The  printing  press  disappears  with  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  coal  does  not  antedate  the  ninth.  The  year  800  a.d.  will 
therefore  disclose  a  condition  of  things  that  would  render  mod- 
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ern  methods  utterly  impossible.  They  had  not  even  been 
dreamed  of  in  all  probability.  Public  schools  depend  upon 
cheap  printed  books.  There  were  none.  The  lead-pencil  is 
very  modern,  the  slate  is  not  old,  and  the  blackboard  belongs 
with  the  lead-pencil.  Double  wax  tablets  there  were  and  a 
stilus,  and  letters  were  sometimes  written  on  them  and  sealed 
with  the  wax  faces  together.  They  were  also  used  by  boys  in 
learning  to  write.  Writing  with  ink  was  done  by  professional 
scribes. 

School  facilities  in  those  days  were  almost  nil.  We  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  limitations  thus  placed  about  edu¬ 
cation,  except  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  Printed  books  are 
of  no  use  to  them,  and  books  with  raised  letters  are  neither 
common  nor  cheap,  comparatively  speaking.  Even  the  Braille 
system  is  too  limited  in  its  application  to  meet  the  difficulty 
on  ^ny  sort  of  a  par  with  printing.  What  is  the  result? 
Ancient  methods  are  in  use,  and  the  pupil’s  notebook  is  his 
brain. 

Take  a  class  in  Arithmetic.  The  problems  are  read  —  once. 
The  next  day  they  are  recited  from  memory  and  solved  be¬ 
fore  the  class  by  the  individual  members.  “  But,”  you  say, 
“  do  they  remember  like  that  ?”  They  do,  and  they  do  other 
things  to  match.  That  is  what  the  ancient  boy  did  too,  and  it 
is  what  his  modern  Oriental  descendant  does ;  for  the  hardest 
task  set  our  missionary  teachers  in  American  schools  located 
in  those  countries  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  habit  of  bringing 
back,  in  its  exact  verbal  form,  everything  that  has  been  either 
heard  or  read,  even  if  it  happens  to  have  been  in  English. 

For  centuries  these  peoples  have  been  trained  to  remember 
exact  verbal  forms.  For  centuries  we  have  been  trained  to 
forget  them.  We  remember  ideas  and  principles.  We  cannot 
quote  verbatim.  It  is  a  case  of  marked  and  unequivocal  anti- 
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thesis.  That  fact,  however,  has  not  had  the  slightest  weight 
with  the  men  who  framed  the  theory  concerning  Gospel 
“  Sources.”  Nor  is  that  all.  In  a  country  without  roads, 
printed  books,  newspapers,  transportation  facilities,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  we  modems  consider  essential  for  our  well¬ 
being  or  suited  to  our  civilization,  these  ancient  peoples  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being.  Science,  in  the  modern  sense, 
was  a  thing  unknown.  All  knowledge  was  primitive,  and  a 
gifted  man  could  compass  the  whole  of  it  by  diligent  study. 
Moreover,  even  then  he  would  not  burden  his  memory  as  we 
moderns  are  accustomed  to  burden  ours  with  our  reading  mat¬ 
ter  alone.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  of  those  days 
could  retain  what  they  heard  and  retain  it  in  its  original  form  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  marvelous  memories  of 
the  modern  Chinese  and  Hindus,  and  of  the  Armenians  and 
Asiatic  Jews.  As  they  never  overburden  the  faculty,  they  are 
able  to  train  it  to  perfection.  Some  of  them  astonish  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  by  repeating  former  conversations  verbatim, 
but  it  is  nothing  to  them  to  do  such  a  thing.  In  like  manner 
the  Qrotriya  priests  of  India  develop  memories  so  tenacious 
that  they  know  the  Rig-Veda  intimately  and  infallibly  down 
to  every  letter  and  every  accent.  The  Chinese  know  their 
Li  K\  by  heart,  and  the  bards  of  India  still  repeat  the  Maha- 
bharata  —  it  is  nearly  eight  times  as  long  as  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  combined  —  and  do  it  without  apparent  difficulty. 

Now,  think  a  moment.  Writing  is  going  out  of  use  in  our 
day,  even  in  correspondence  that  is  not  strictly  devoted  to  bus¬ 
iness.  It  takes  too  much  time  to  read  the  sort  of  thing  that 
passes  for  writing  now.  What  if  our  books  were  all  of  the 
same  character  —  all  written  in  a  hand  that  it  took  an  expert 
to  decipher?  Would  we  read  as  much  as  we  do?  Would  we 
not  find  it  easier,  especially  if  we  were  used  to  that  sort  of 
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thing,  to  walk  twenty  miles  or  so  and  talk  matters  over  with 
some  one  who  knew?  With  the  two  alternatives  before  us, 
provided  we  had  been  trained  in  the  ancient  fashion,  which 
would  we  be  likely  to  choose?  Is  there  any  question  on  that 
score  ? 

But  if  we  walk  twenty  miles  to  find  out  something,  are  we 
going  to  make  any  undue  haste  to  forget  it?  Would  trained 
memories  work  that  way?  Do  you  suppose  that  theirs  did? 

Now  push  things  back  another  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  arrive  at  the  date  50  a.d.  That  will  be  apostolic 
times.  Will  the  men  of  that  age  be  more  like  us  than  those 
of  the  year  800  a.d.  were?  Or  will  they  be  more  like  them? 
Will  Matthew  read  up  what  John  Mark  has  written,  after 
learning  it  from  Peter’s  talks,  and  then  “  crib  ”  from  it  to 
make  a  Gospel?  Can  you  make  such  an  idea  anything  but 
preposterous?  Would  Luke  or  John  know  how  to  compile 
their  Gospels  out  of  others  in  the  modern  parasitic  fashion? 
Would  they  even  understand  the  use  of  the  word  “  Sources  ” 
in  this  connection? 

With  two  and  a  half  years  in  which  to  consult  living  wit¬ 
nesses,  while  Paul  was  in  bonds  at  Caesarea,  what  motive 
would  Luke  have  to  read  what  Mark  had  to  say,  except  as 
a  mere  incident  in  his  search  ?  Is  it  even  possible  or  thinkable 
that  he  would  prefer  such  a  document  to  the  living  authorities 
who  knew  the  story  at  first  hand?  Would  he  be  a  normal 
man  if  he  did?  Nay,  would  he  be  a  sane  one?  Now  add 
those  other  factors, —  custom,  habit,  difficulty  in  reading  writ¬ 
ten  volumes,  and  human  nature.  What  conclusion  must  you 
reach  ? 

Now  suppose  that  various  gospels  have  been  written  and 
that  the  Apostolic  Church  has  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon 
four  of  them.  What  will  be  the  standing  of  the  four?  Can 
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they  fail  to  be  authoritative?  But  if  they  are  authoritative, 
what  possible  chance  will  there  be  that  any  rewriting  what¬ 
ever  can  then  take  place  without  some  definite  notice  of  the 
fact  being  preserved,  to  say  nothing  of  a  record  for  future 
use?  Is  there  a  shred  of  evidence  anywhere  that  any  such 
rewriting  was  ever  done  or  even  so  much  as  proposed?  Can 
you  imagine  it,  in  fact, —  an  apostle,  or  an  evangelist,  squat¬ 
ting  on  the  ground  (chairs  indicated  wealth  then)  in  the 
midst  of  manuscripts,  out  of  which  he  is  industriously  mak¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  literary  patchwork  by  a  process  that  amounts  to 
pure  plagiarism  to  all  intents  and  purposes?  Is  such  an  idea 
easier  to  accept  than  the  traditional  view,  which  merely  re¬ 
quires  that  we  give  ancient  memories  the  credit  undoubtedly 
due  them  ?  That  will  suffice  to  explain  all  the  difficulties  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  various  divergencies  and  agreements  found  in 
the  narrative.  Why  resort  to  such  an  anachronism  as  the 
Quelle  theory  unquestionably  is?  Do  you  need  it  to  explain 
the  facts, —  unless  you  first  pervert  them  ? 

In  reality,  this  theory  was  framed  to  round  out  the  docu¬ 
mentary  hypothesis  so  extensively  exploited  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  duplicates,  in  a  sense,  the  feat  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  whose  “  Last  Supper,”  although  an  acknowledged  mas¬ 
terpiece,  is  almost  wholly  mediaeval,  not  only  in  the  settings 
and  tlje  furniture  but  also  in  the  attitudes  depicted.  There  is, 
in  short,  hardly  a  single  feature  in  the  entire  painting  that  is 
true  to  the  life  of  our  Saviour’s  day.  Consider  this  one  fact, — 
the  New  Testament  words  used  of  “sitting”  at  meat  are 
anakcimai,  sunauakeimai,  anakUno,  anapipto,  katakeimai,  and 
kataklind,  every  one  of  which  means  ‘  to  recline.’ 

The  words  that  do  mean  ‘  to  sit  ’ —  usually  ‘  to  squat,’  as 
a  matter  of  fact  —  are  these :  anakathizd,  kathezomai,  kathemai, 
kathizd,  parakathizd,  sugkathcmai,  and  sugkathizd  (sun-). 
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In  neither  list  is  there  a  single  verb  that  is  accurately  rendered 
in  our  English  versions.  An  accurate  translation,  in  fact, 
would  hardly  be  welcome  in  many  quarters.  It  would  lack  re¬ 
finement,  a  thing  that  has  become  a  sort  of  fetich.  Then,  too, 
we  want  things  modernized.  That  is  what  the  Quelle  theory 
does.  It  modernizes  the  situation,  the  processes,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  until  they  are  no  longer  recognizable  as  men  and  features 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It  may  be  a  fine  theory,  but 
it  falsifies  practically  everything,  about  as  Leonardo’s  fine 
painting  did. 

When  men  once  know  what  is  involved,  will  they  continue 
to  admire  without  question  that  which  they  recognize  as  a 
sort  of  imposition?  Can  they  do  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 
Well,  suppose  we  go  back  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  further, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  times  of  Moses.  Did  he  live  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  environment,  or  was  it  one  that  was  rather  primitive? 
Can  there  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  application  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Evolution  to  the  Old  Testament,  unless  his  environ¬ 
ment  was  decidedly  primitive  from  our  point  of  view?  The 
limitations  of  800  a.d.  would  necessarily  be  less  than  those  of 
50  A.D.,  while  those  of  1500  b.c.  would  naturally  be  more  than 
those  of  50  A.D.  They  are  credited  with  having  been  a  good 
deal  more,  and  that  is  possibly  the  reason  why  men  have  a 
fashion  of  assigning  the  Pentateuch  to  a  date  a  thousand  years 
or  so  later  than  its  proper  time.  It  will  not  account,  however, 
for  their  propensity  to  assume,  without  a  particle  of  reason 
for  it,  that  the  men  of  about  500  b.c.  worked  as  they  them¬ 
selves  are  wont  to  do. 

Was  the  thing  a  possibility?  Did  those  men  have  the  ma¬ 
terials,  the  habits,  the  knowledge  of  comparative  methods  of 
study,  or  even  the  desire  to  do  so?  Their  environment  and 
every  one  of  their  characteristics  say.  No.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  of  what  we  would  do  to-day  but  of  what  they  had  to  do 
then.  A  marked  conservatism  was  one  of  their  traits,  and  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  If  people  could  not  read,  they  could 
remember  what  they  heard  read  and  retain  it  indefinitely. 
Such  memories  can  be  found  even  now  among  such  people. 
They  served  as  one  more  check  upon  all  innovations. 

If  a  second  reading  did  not  tally  with  the  first,  they  would 
notice  it  and  want  to  know  the  reason.  Nor  would  they  be 
easily  fooled.  We  underrate  such  things,  because  we  are  not 
familiar  with  them.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  scholars 
did  not  confine  their  attention  to  their  own  class  exclusively. 
Moreover,  it  might  save  some  of  the  blunders  into  which  they 
now  fall  when  at  work  on  matters  outside  of  their  own  field. 

Take,  for  example,  the  documentary  hypothesis  with  its 
J,  E,  JE,  etc.  A  difference  in  style  is  made  much  of  in  this 
connection,  along  with  a  difference  in  nomenclature,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  these  things  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  compilation  as  late  as 
Ezra’s  day.  That  implies  written  documents  made  over  by 
some  scribe.  But  is  there  any  need  of  such  an  hypothesis? 

Moses  was  “  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.” 
The  critics  admit  that  and  then  fail  to  realize  what  it  means. 
They  look  at  their  own  learning  and  think  they  understand! 
Moses  must  have  known  that  wisdom  in  a  fixed  verbal  form. 
It  was  the  only  way  in  which  wisdom  could  be  known  at  that 
time.  It  is  still  the  way  of  the  East.  He  knew  the  legal  lore 
of  Egypt,  then,  as  exact  formulated  laws,  not  as  principles. 
As  such  he  would  make  use  of  them  in  secular  matters.  There 
was,  accordingly,  just  one  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  when 
legislation  became  necessary, —  translate  the  Egyptian  laws 
into  Hebrew  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  necessary, 
omitting  those  that  were  not  necessary  and  supplying  needed 
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additions.  The  last  alone  would  reflect  his  own  style.  All 
others  would  be  colored  by  their  prototypes.  In  other  words, 
, differences  in  style  would  be  inevitable  in  the  legislation  of 
Moses,  and  the  ritualistic  laws  that  were  original  would  be 
the  ones  most  characteristic  of  the  man  himself. 

But,  again,  Moses  knew  all  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews; 
for  without  this  knowledge  he  never  could  have  been  their 
leader.  Some  of  it  he  acquired  from  his  nurse-mother  and 
some  of  it  from  his  associates  in  Midian.  Jethro,  his  father- 
in-law,  was  also  his  guide  and  counselor  in  various  things, 
and  he  doubtless  taught  him  all  his  own  religious  lore.  Every 
word  of  it,  however,  would  have  a  definite  fixed  verbal  form. 
It  would  resemble  the  Oral  Law  which  is  now  embedded  in 
the  Talmud  after  centuries  of  transmission  by  word  of  mouth. 
Without  such  a  form  it  would  have  been  worthless.  In  short, 
it  had  to  have  such  a  form  to  be  Oriental.  Concerning  that 
point  there  can  be  no  question. 

Go  where  you  will  in  the  East,  to  China  with  its  Li  K\,  to 
India  with  its  Rig-Veda,  to  Persia  with  its  Zend-Avesta,  and 
everywhere  you  find  the  same  condition  —  their  wisdom  is 
fixed  in  its  verbal  form.  Take  the  secular  writings,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  and  go  to  Greece  with  its  Iliad  and  Odyssey,'  to  India  with 
its  Mahabharata,  to  Persia  with  its  “  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night,” — it  should  be  said  that  this  last  work  has  suffered 
various  changes  in  passing  from  land  to  land,  beginning  as  it 
probably  did  with  certain  tales  in  the  Brhatkatha  of  India  and 
gradually  becoming  the  “  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,” — 
or  to  any  other  Oriental  country  that  has  a  literature,  and  the 

*  The  higher  criticism  that  once  flourished  in  this  connection  is 
dead  and  buried,  Homer  survives,  and  the  two  poems  belong  to 
the  same  age:  for  the  linguistic  argument  has  been  carried  out  to 
the  bitter  end -with  fatal  results  to  the  theory  of  Wolf  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 
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story  is  the  same.  Translation  varies  the  form  somewhat,  but 
transmission  preserves  it  faithfully.  Human  fallibility  rather 
than  human  intention  is  the  source  of  change  and  alteration. 
It  has  always  been  so  in  the  East. 

That  much  is  certain,  and  the  Israelites  were  no  exception 
to  the  rule ;  for  they  were  not  unlike  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  matter.  Every  one  of  the  traditions  received  by  Moses, 
therefore,  had  its  own  verbal  form.  It 'accordingly  bore  the 
imprint  of  the  style  of  some  former  leader  of  the  people  and 
did  not  reflect  the  style  of  Moses  himself  when  used  by  him 
in  his  writings.  When  he  thus  gave  it  bodily  form,  he  did  no 
more  than  other  men  have  done  elsewhere.  The  Rig-Veda 
was  never  written  until  changes  began  to  creep  in  and  a  final 
authority  was  needed.  Confucius  resurrected  the  teachings  of 
the  sages  from  spoken  words  and  written  documents  and  put 
them  into  what  was  essentially  their  present  form. 

That,  in  effect,  was  the  thing  that  Moses  did.  A  flood  tab¬ 
let,  for  example,  coming  down  from  Noah  himself  may  be 
embodied  in  Genesis,  including  parts  of  vii.  6  to  viii.  14;  for 
it  is  useless  to  deny  the  flood,  since  evidence  of  it  has  now 
been  found  all  over  the  earth.  Moreover,  to  deny  it  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  only  adequate  explanation  that  has  ever  been  of¬ 
fered  for  more  than  a  score  of  geological  problems,  every  one 
of  which  can  thus  be  solved.  The  ice  cap  sunk  two  continents 
and  thus  forced  portions  of  the  ocean  bed  upward.  Into  that 
theory  every  known  geological  fact  will  fit,  and  so  will  the 
account  in  Genesis.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  Moses  took 
what  he  had  received  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  produced  the  Pentateuch. 

He  did  not  cease  to  be  human  in  so  doing,  and  he  did  not 
cease  to  be  Moses.  He  therefore  showed  some  characteristics 
that  are  wonderfully  modern,  if  we  but  have  eyes  to  see. 
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Reporters  are  seldom  satisfied  to  leave  a  story  or  dispatch  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  form  received.  They  restate  it  or  amplify  it  to 
bring  out  certain  features,  and  that  is  what  Moses  did.  We 
do  not  postulate  two  or  more  documents  for  the  two  or  three 
accounts  thus  produced  in  a  single  article  in  our  newspapers. 
We  simply  recognize  the  truth.  Why  part  with  our  common- 
sense  in  dealing  with  the  Biblical  problem? 

If  the  learning  possessed  by  Moses  was  not  formulated 
learning,  transmitted  in  definite  verbal  shape  rather  than  by 
ideas  expressed  in  various  ways,  it  was  not  normal.  It  could 
not  be  for  his  times.  But  if  he  did  not  add  to  it  in  putting  it 
into  shape  for  his  people,  he  was  not  human.  He  recognized 
their  needs  and  their  limitations,  and  he  tried  to  meet  the 
situation  accordingly.  He  did  meet  it  amazingly,  and  it  is 
only  the  over-refinement  of  a  highly  educated  class  in  our  own 
day  that  denies  his  work  or  calls  it  in  question.  The  book  was 
meant  for  all  kinds  of  people,  not  for  modern  scholars,  and  it 
is  time  to  give  that  fact  some  sort  of  recognition. 

Moses  is  credited  with  two  copies  of  it,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion;  but  here  again  conditions  justify  the  teachings  of  the 
fathers.  Secular  judges  needed  a  copy  for  their  ultimate  au¬ 
thority,  and  so  did  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Jealousy  there 
would  be,  if  only  one  copy  was  available,  and  two  would  be¬ 
come  imperative.  Confluent  readings  would  be  the  ultimate 
result,  because  slight  verbal  variations,  especially  in  the  names 
of  God,  would  be  inevitable  in  the  two  copies,  and  Oriental 
conservatism  would  retain  every  word  found  in  either  text  if 
it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

Our  present  Scriptures  would  thus  be  a  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  defects  and  all,  for  they  contain  defects,  due  to  the 
limitations  of  the  men  who  have  been  used  in  their  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  wonder  is  that  none  of  these  defects  amount  to 
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anything !  That  condition,  however,  is  more  than  a  wonder  — 
it  is  a  miracle  —  if  the  Pentateuch  is  a  forgery  made  in  the 
days  of  Ezra,  as  the  critics  would  have  us  believe.  Not  a 
scrap  of  tangible  evidence  for  such  a  belief  has  ever  been 
found ;  but  scholars  are  still  busy  manufacturing  what  passes 
in  many  quarters  for  such  evidence.  The  artificiality  of  the 
product  is  fully  as  clear  and  the  product  itself  fully  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  is  the  synthetic  food  of  our  modern  chemists. 
Such  food  may  appear  to  be  the  genuine  article ;  but  it  is  not 
really  nourisliing  and  it  is  apt  to  go  to  pieces  somewhat  as  the 
pair  of  boots  did,  of  which  the  seller  said:  “Och  himmel, — 
did  you  valk  in  dose  poots?  Dose  vas  cavalry  poots,  not 
valkin’  poots !” 

DiflFerences  of  style,  then,  are  normal  features  of  a  Penta¬ 
teuch  compiled  by  Moses  in  the  traditional  fashion.  If  they 
were  lacking,  it  would  be  proof  positive  that  the  whole  was 
a  forgery  of  the  sort  outlined  by  the  critics.  We  need  to 
orientalize  ourselves  before  we  undertake  to  say  anything 
whatever  on  such  a  subject,  and  what  we  would  do  now  has 
no  bearing  at  all  on  what  they  would  naturally  do  then.  Mem¬ 
ory  was  a  vital  element  in  the  finished  product,  and  Jewish 
boys  still  exhibit  the  same  tenacity  for  words  and  phrases. 
One  such  student  at  Oberlin  knew  two  thirds  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Hebrew  when  I  was  on  the  faculty  there,  and  he 
could  not  help  retaining  what  he  read  verbatim. 

Thus  easily  may  the  differences  in  style,  made  so  much  of 
by  the  critics,  be  disposed  of, —  they  are  merely  normal  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  normal  product  of  an  ancient  day, —  and  as  suggested 
above,  thus  easily  may  the  parallel  accounts  be  disposed  of 
also,  if  we  are  not  unduly  anxious  to  maintain  them.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  one  of  these  accounts  which  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  arguments  of  the  critics.  I 
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refer  to  the  so-called  parallel  descriptions  found  in  Genesis  i. 
and  ii.,  the  second  of  which  is  supposed  to  begin  at  ii.  4: 
“  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth 
when  they  were  created,”  etc. 

The  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  would  seem  to  be 
this, —  the  acts  of  creation  now  recorded  constitute  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  They  are  not  so  taken 
by  all  advocates  of  a  double  account  at  the  place  under  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  for  some  persons  see  in  them  a  reference  to  that  which 
follows,  although  others  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they 

should  do  so.  That  is  my  own  position ;  for  the  critical  ex- 

1 

planation  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  me  because  of  its  ap¬ 
parent  unnaturalness.  Not  being  able  to  see  why  the  words 
should  be  so  taken,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  linguistic 
usage  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

That  led  to  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  demonstrative  which 
is  the  word  that  would  naturally  introduce  the  so-called  sec¬ 
ond  account.  There  is  a  shorter  form,  which  is  supposed 
to  occur  but  eight  times,  always  in  the  Pentateuch  and  always 
with  the  article.  Two  other  passages  are  cited,  however,  in 
which  it  is  used  without  the  article.  The  list  therefore  in¬ 
cludes  Gen.  xix.  8,  25  (those),  xxvi.  3,  4,  Lev.  xviii.  27,  Deut. 
iv.  42,  vii.  22  (those),  xix.  11,  and  also  1  Chron.  xx.  8  and 
Ezra  V.  15.  In  these  passages,  without  exception,  the  demon¬ 
strative  refers,  beyond  a  peradventure,  to  what  has  preceded; 
for  in  Deut.  iv.  42  the  thing  alluded  to  is  the  expression  “  three 
cities  ”  which  occurs  just  above.  It  is  not  the  names  of  the 
cities,  which  follow  in  apposition  in  the  next  verse. 

It  happened  that  all  of  these  passages  were  cited  in  Young’s 
“  Analytical  Concordance.”  For  the  longer  form,  but  eight 
were  found,  one  with  the  article,  as  was  learned  later.  They 
were  Gen.  ii.  4,  xxxiii.  5  (those),  xliv.  6  (n^ttn),  Ex.  xxxviii. 
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21  (this),  Lev.  xviii.  24  (two  cases),  Isa.  xxviii.  7  (they), 
Jer.  X.  11,  and  Ezek.  iv.  6  (them).  Unless  the  first  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  all  of  these  likewise  refer  to  something  which  has  pre¬ 
ceded.  As  this  could  not  possibly  be  a  complete  list,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  to  a  friend  of  mine.  Rev.  S.  F.  Goodheart, 
and  he  recalled  two  other  passages,  both  in  Deuteronomy. 

The  second  of  these  was  like  the  others.  It  occurred  at  v. 

22  (19)  and  employed  the  article.  The  other,  being  the  initial 
word  of  the  book,  appeared  to  refer  beyond  question  to  what 
followed.  As  such  it  was  taken,  although  another  possibility 
was  plainly  discernible,  as  will  presently  be  made  clear.  This 
other  possibility  makes  it  conform  to  the  other  passages  in 
every  particular,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  really  does  so. 

Before  attempting  to  settle  the  matter,  Gesenius  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  his  citations  were  then  carefully  studied.  The 
passages  in  which  the  reference  was  apparently  —  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  unquestionably  —  to  what  preceded,  were  as 
follows: —  Gen.  ix.  19,  x.  20,  31,  32,  xiv.  3,  xv.  1,  xxv.  4, 
xxvii.  46  (such,  etc.)  ;  Lev.  x.  19  (such,  etc.),  xi.  24,  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  22,  xxv.  54,  xxvi.  18  (this),  23;  Num.  xv.  13,  xxviii.  23, 
24  (this)  ;  Deut.  xi.  18,  xviii.  12,  22  (that),  xxii.  5  (so),  xxv. 
16  (such,  etc.)  ;^osh.  viii.  22  (some  .  .  .  some)  ;  Judges  xiii. 
23 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  10,  xvii.  39 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  17,  22 ;  1  Kings 
viii.  59,  xxii.  11,  17,  23;  2  Kings  xxv.  17;  Ezra  ii.  62,  65  (of 
whom),  ix.  1;  Neh.  vi.  14;  Job  viii.  2,  xii.  3  (such,  etc.),  xvi. 
2  (do),  xviii.  21  (do)  ;  Ps.  xv.  5,  xlii.  4  (5),  1.  21,  Ixxiii. 
12,  cvii.  43;  Isa.  xliv.  21,  xlvii.  7,  9  (like  Deut.  iv.  42  above), 
xlviii.  14,  xlix.  12  (these  =  some,  three  times),  Ivii.  6,  Ixiv. 
12  (11),  Ixvi.  2  (those),  8  (such,  etc.)  ;  Jer.  v.  9,  x.  16 
(them),  xiii.  22,  xviii.  13  (such,  etc.),  li.  19  (them),  lii.  22; 
and  Hos.  xiv.  9  (10). 

This  list  added  to  the  others  gives  over  seventy-five  cases 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  294.  9 
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in  which  the  reference  is  to  what  has  preceded,  and  that  too 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  possible  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion.  That  usage  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
clear.  Closely  allied  with  it  is  another,  in  which  the  thing 
referred  to  is  either  present  in  bodily  form  or  is  already  dis¬ 
tinctly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  passages  found 
in  this  class  were  as  follows: — 

Ex.  lx.  14.  “  For  I  will  at  this  time  send  all  my  plagues  upon  ” 

X.  1.  “  that  I  might  show  these  my  signs  before  him:  ” 
xl.  8.  “  And  all  these  thy  servants  shall  come  down  unto  me,” 

1  Ki.  X.  8.  ”  happy  are  these  thy  servants,  which  stand  continually  ” 

2  Ki.  1. 13.  “  the  life  of  these  fifty  thy  servants,  be  precious  ” 

vl.  20.  “  open  the  eyes  of  these  men,  that  they  may  see.” 

Je.  xxxi.  21.  “  O  virgin  of  Israel,  turn  again  to  these  thy  cities.” 

Closely  akin,  though  somewhat  indefinite,  is  the  verse, — 

Ps.  XX.  7  (8).  “Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses:  but” 

Both  classes  were  before  his  mind  when  he  spoke,  and  the  us¬ 
age  is  therefore  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  passages. 

Thus  far  the  position  of  the  critics  has  received  no  support, 
save  in  the  case  of  Deut.  i.  1,  where  the  position  of  the  word 
seems  to  favor  their  interpretation  of  Gren.  ii.  4,  “  These  are 
the  generations  ”  etc.  The  italicized  words,  as  is  usual,  are 
those  supplied  in  the  English  translation.  Their  omission  helps 
make  the  Hebrew  idiom  and  viewpoint  somewhat  more  clear. 

A  few  passages  still  remain.  They  appear  to  favor  the 
critics  and  will  accordingly  be  given  with  some  fullness. 

Gen.  vl.  9.  “  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah :  Noah  was  a  just  man 
and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  Noah  walked  with  God. 
10.  “  And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.” 
X.  1.  “  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth:  and  unto  them  were  sons  born 
after  the  flood. 

2.  “  The  sons  of  Japheth;  Gomer,  and  Magog,”  etc. 

6.  “And  the  sons  of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizralm,”  etc. 
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Gen.  X.  21.  Unto  Shem  also,  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder,  even  to  him  were 
children  bom.” 

XXV.  7.  “  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years  of  Abraham’s 
life  which  he  lived,  an  hundred  three  score  and  fifteen 
years.” 

12.  “  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Ishmael,  Abra¬ 
ham’s  son,  whom  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  Sarah’s  handmaid, 
bare  unto  Abraham: 

13.  ”  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  by 
their  names,  according  to  their  generations:  the  first  born 
of  Ishmael,”  etc. 

Dt.  xxvii.  12.  “  These  shall  stand  upon  mount  Gerizlm  to  bless  the  peo¬ 
ple,  when  ye  are  come  over  Jordan;  Simeon,  and  Levi,”  etc. 
13.  ”  And  these  shall  stand  upon  mount  Ebal  to  curse; 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher,”  etc. 

Here,  at  last,  the  critics  seem  to  be  justified.  But  are  they? 
In  the  first  example,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  have  just  been 
mentioned,  in  v.  32,  and  are  therefore  already  in  mind;  and 
verse  10  renders  any  forward  look  unnecessary.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  example,  not  only  is  the  forward  look  emphasized  by  the 
“  Now,”  but  it  is  also  made  clear  by  the  added  statement  “  unto 
them  were  sons  born.”  Moreover,  so  soon  does  it  fade  that 
we  have  in  verse  20,  “  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,”  in  verse 
31,  “  These  are  the  sons  of  Shem,”  and  in  verse  32,  “  These 
are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,”  all  referring  to  what 
has  preceded. 

The  third  example  concludes  the  story  of  Abraham’s  life 
and  therefore  refers  to  something  already  in  mind,  although 
adding  a  necessary  detail,  and  it  then  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  gaze  has  been  turned  ahead  by  the  use  of  “  Now  ”  and  by 
adding  “  these  are  the  names  ”  etc.,  an  item  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  process  of  giving  the  generations.  The  last  ex¬ 
ample  does  not  help  the  matter;  for  it  comes  under  the  head 
of  things  already  present  in  bodily  form.  The  natural  infer¬ 
ence  is  this.  In  its  normal  use  the  demonstrative  refers  to 
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what  precedes,  but  it  may  be  used  of  what  follows  if  care  is 
taken  to  make  the  fact  apparent.  It  has  no  carrying  power, 
however,  when  so  used,  and,  unless  the  thing  referred  to  is 
very  brief  or  perfectly  clear,  a  further  explanation  is  deemed 
necessary. 

It  should  be  added  that  one  more  example  was  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  usage  under  discussion,  namely,  Ps.  xlii.  4  (5)  ; 
but  it  seemed  so  questionable  that  it  was  finally  taken  out  of 
this  list  and  placed  in  the  one  previously  given.  Allowance 
was  then  made  for  it  and  for  two  or  three  others  of  a  similar 
sort,  where  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  passage  in  two 
ways. 

Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  the  investigation  is  now 
complete,  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  not  so  by  any  means.  Enough 
ground  has  been  covered,  however,  to  show  the  probable 
character  of  the  Hebrew  usage.  A  few  other  passages  were 
found,  of  the  same  general  sort,  namely : — 

Gen.  xl.  10.  “These  are  the  generations  of  Shem:  Shem  .  .  .  begat’’ 
27.  “  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Terah :  Terah  begat  ” 
XXV.  17.  “  And  these  are  the  years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael,” 

19.  “  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Isaac,  .  .  .  Abra¬ 
ham  begat  Isaac:  ’’ 

xxxvi.  1.  “  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom. 

2.  “  Esau  took  his  wives  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan ;  ” 

9.  “  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau  the  father 
of  the  Edomites  in  mount  Seir: 

10.  “These  are  the  names  of  Esau’s  sons;  Eliphaz  the  son ’’ 
Num.  lil.  1.  “  These  also  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and 
Moses’’  .  .  . 

2.  “  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron;  Nadab  ’’ 
Ruth  Iv.  18.  “  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Pharez:  Pharez  begat  ’’ 
1  Chr.  1.  29.  “  These  are  the  generations:  the  first  born  of  Ishmael, 
Nebaioth:  then  Kedar,’’  etc. 

They  contain  nothing  new.  The  usual  “  Now  ”  or  “  And  ” 
or  “  also  ”  (1)  whichever  the  translators  preferred,  is  omitted 
in  the  first  example;  but  the  list  has  been  anticipated  in  x. 
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21-30,  and  it  is  therefore  already  in  mind.  The  last  example 
also  omits  the  introductory  word,  but  verse  31  has  “  These 
are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,”  referring  to  what  has  preceded.  It 
parallels  Gen.  xxv.  16,  which  does  the  same  thing. 

A  single  passage,  Gen.  xxxvii.  2,  “  These  are  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  Jacob,”  failed  to  fit  in  anywhere.  The  nearest  list  is 
in  chapter  xxxv.  23-26,  and  the  words  have  no  apparent  ap¬ 
plication  where  they  are  now  found.  There  is  evidently  some¬ 
thing  still  to  be  learned  concerning  this  particular  demonstra¬ 
tive;  but  it  is  clear  that  usage  does  not  justify  the  critics  in 
their  interpretation  of  Gen.  ii.  4,  where  the  backward  look  is 
the  natural  one.^  Moreover,  Deut.  i.  1  now  looks  decidedly 
dubious. 

The  pronoun  plainly  does  not  have  carrying  power  enough 
to  refer  to  the  entire  book  that  follows,  and  the  words  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  uttered  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  Arabah. 
Moreover,  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year  (ver. 
3)  that  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  did  it 
(ver.  5)  in  the  land  of  Moab.  As  the  wilderness  is  definitely 
said  to  have  been  over  against  the  Red'  Sea,  it  could  not  have 
been  the  land  of  Moab.  The  implication  is  this.  Moses,  in 

^  After  this  was  written,  Dr.  Wright  called  ray  attention  to  the 
able  argument  of  Professor  Green,  in  his  "  Unity  of  Genesis,” 
pp.  8  ff.  He  strongly  advocates  the  forward  look  and  uses  some  of 
the  passages  already  cited  as  possible  confirmations  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  attitude,  together  with  the  others  that  are  like  them,  to  sup¬ 
port  his  contention;  but  he  is  constrained  to  do  this  by  his 
admission  that  Gen.  ii.  4  is  a  heading,  which  is  exactly  what  It 
cannot  be  as  I  see  it,  even  if  some  of  the  critics  do  so  maintain. 
They  would  place  it  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  1.,  and  Dr.  Green 
rightly  combats  any  such  notion.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  em¬ 
ploys  the  same  special  pleading  which  is  of  dubious  value  in 
other  Old  Testament  scholars.  It  is  a  question  of  learning  vs. 
common  sense.  The  notion  that  a  man  can  use  only  one  method 
Is  fallacious;  for,  on  that  basis,  some  of  my  own  articles  would 
have  to  be  taken  from  me  and  given  to  several  different  persons. 
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true  Oriental  fashion,  gave  the  Pentateuch  to  Israel  orally  at 
first  and  then  committed  it  to  writing  in  the  third  person,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  to  him,  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  at  the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy  is  therefore  to  the  four 
books  that  have  preceded  it.  A  bit  of  evidence  of  his  author¬ 
ship  is  thus  incidentally  uncovered.' 

With  this  conclusion  the  critics  can  hardly  take  issue,  since 
they  have  traveled  much  further  with  less  to  go  on.  Their 
duplicate  accounts  are  often  manufactured,  none  of  them  have 
any  solid  foundation  beneath  them,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
sensible  men  have  been  induced  to  accept  them  as  a  basis  for 
such  a  theory  as  they  are  supposed  to  help  prove.  If  men 
were  not  so  busy  with  their  doing  that  they  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  thinking,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 

There  is,  however,  that  other  side  to  which  reference  has 

^  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  militate  against  the  supposition  that 
the  actual  writing  was  done  by  Joshua.  In  the  case  of  Deuteronomy 
there  can  hardly  be  any  question  on  that  score.  He  probably  did 
It  and  did  It  from  memory,  filling  in  such  items  as  the  final  chapter. 
It  would  not  be  a  particularly  difficult  thing  to  do  in  those  days  — 
there  are  men  and  women  now  who  can  duplicate  it,  one  of  each 
having  come  under  my  own  observation  and  testing  —  but  rather 
one  to  be  expected.  The  words  of  introduction,  which  are  paral¬ 
leled  in  chap.  xxix.  1,  may  therefore  belong  to  Joshua.  They  make 
it  clear  that  the  covenant  was  completed  before  Israel  left  the 
region  of  Horeb  and  that  then,  when  over  two  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  Moses  renewed  it  in  his  speeches  in  Deuteronomy.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  xxix.  1  is  placed  with  the  preceding 
chapter  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  abruptness  of  the  introduction 
and  the  lack  of  smoothness  at  the  junction  with  what  follows  can 
thus  be  accounted  for.  Joshua  added  only  what  he  regarded  as 
absolutely  necessary.  Moses  amplified  to  make  things  clear.  Gen. 
i.  is  admittedly  very  old.  Moses  probably  transmitted  it  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  it;  but  he  went  on  to  clarify  things  by  some  further  re¬ 
marks  in  chap,  ii.,  as  is  made  plain  by  a  change  in  the  style. 
That  is  all  there  is  in  the  supposed  two  documents,  and  thus  easily 
may  the  style  difiiculty  be  met.  It  is  a  proof  of  genuineness  rather 
than  a  proof  of  forgery. 
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already  been  made.  As  a  witty  divine  recently  remarked, 
“We  have  smoked  too  long  the  opium  pipe  of  evolution.” 
This  is  really  the  main  trouble.  Everything  has  been  warped 
to  fit  that  theory,  not  even  excepting  theology.  Inspiration 
has  thus  been  ruled  out,  revelation  has  been  discarded,  the 
idea  of  God  has  been  made  a  purely  subjective  matter  with 
no  adequate  explanation  of  its  exalted  character,  the  divinity 
of  man  has  been  taught  as  a  necessary  inference  —  some  men 
do  like  the  idea  that  they  are  “  it,” —  the  Bible  has  been  made 
a  mere  collection  of  Israelitish  books  the  source  of  whose 
power  is  thus  made  a  mystery,  the  Scriptures  have  been 
robbed  of  their  authority  and  their  effect  upon  the  lives  of 
men  has  thereby  been  rendered  either  unaccountable  or  else 
miraculous,  the  character  of  Jesus  has  been  made  an  impos¬ 
sibility  or  another  unfathomable  miracle,  the  testimony  of  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bible  itself  has  been  disputed,  the 
fact  that  the  Israelites  were  absolutely  unique  in  their  religious 
development  has  been  ignored,  and  the  evidence  that  the  logi¬ 
cal  result  of  an  evolutionary  process  in  religion  is  inevitably 
pantheism  h^is  been  passed  by  without  a  word. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong  with  our  scholarship. 
The  lacuna  appears  to  gain  in  extent  the  deeper  one  looks 
into  what  men  think  and  teach.  Are  we  merely  careless,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  driven  at  such  a  pace  that  we  cannot  take  time  to 
think,  or  have  we  reached  the  place  where  we  do  not  even 
care  to  think  but  prefer  to  accept  almost  any  doctrine  that  is 
already  formulated,  provided  it  bids  fair  to  win  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  public  mart?  Is  that  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which 
scholarship  is  made?  If  it  is,  the  lacuna  must  increase  in 
size  until  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  and  a  demand  will  then 
arise  for  something  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  learning. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

PROFESSOR  EISELEN  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

There  lies  before  me  a  new  book  ^  by  Professor  F.  C.  Eise¬ 
len  which  is  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  which  are  intended  to  deal  with 
the  Old  Testament;  the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Writings  form¬ 
ing  respectively  the  subjects  of  the  first  three,  while  the  fourth 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  Canon  and  Text,  and  to 
a  consideration  of  the  proper  place  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  light  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  professor.  The 
temper  of  the  discussion  appears  from  a  paragraph  of  the 
Preface : — 

“  On  questions  regarding  which  scholars  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  the  author  tries  to  state  his  own  view  and  to  present  the 
reasons  upon  which  his  view  is  based.  And  it  may  be  stated 
in  passing  that  he  holds  his  views  not  because  they  agree  with 
the  views  of  other  scholars,  but  simply  because,  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  they  offer  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  case.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavors  to  be 
fair  in  presenting  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  divergent 
opinions,  for  he  believes  that  every  student  should  have  the 

^The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch:  Their  Origin,  Contents,  and  Sig¬ 
nificance.  (Biblical  Introduction  Series.)  By  Frederick  Carl 
Eiselen,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  in  Garrett  Bib¬ 
lical  Institute.  New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Pp.  361. 
11.50,  net. 
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opportunity  of  estimating  for  himself  the  value  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  of  drawing  his  own  conclusions’’  (p.  8). 

Unhappily,  however,  though  the  author  means  well,  it  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  fair  to  argpiments  with  which  he  is  totally  unac¬ 
quainted.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  throughout  the  volume 
he  is  at  fault  through  not  having  read  or  considered  the  facts 
and  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  of  recent  years  — 
often  in  writings  to  which  he  himself  refers.  If  Eiselen  really 
wishes  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  let  him  undertake  a  complete 
and  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  the  last  few  years,  de¬ 
liberately  weighing  the  points  that  have  been  made  on  each 
side  and  seeing  how  far  they  have  been  met  by  the  other.  He 
would  learn  of  phenomena  of  which  he  does  not  yet  entertain 
the  slightest  suspicion. 

The  study  of  the  Pentateuch  is  at  present  in  a  stage  of 
transition.  For  many  years  all  who  aspired  to  be  regarded  as 
“  modern  ”  had  to  do  obeisance  to  the  documentary  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  theories.  These  were  based  on  three  main  props:  in¬ 
difference  to  the  facts  of  the  textual  history,  the  scantiness 
of  the  archaeological  materials,  and  absence  of  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  training  in  legal  methods.  Within  the  last  few  years 
much  has  been  done  to  remove  the  bases  of  the  theories. 
Textual  investigations  have  been  begun  which  have  already 
revolutionized  our  .conceptions  of  the  transmission  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  have  shown  the  methods  of 
the  school  of  Astruc  and  Eichhorn  to  be  radically  unsound; 
our  archaeological  knowledge  has  increased  so  greatly  as  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  locate  the  exact  position  of  the  Exodus  in  Egyptian 
history,  and  to  vindicate  the  minute  accuracy  of  large  portions 
of  the  Biblical  narrative ;  and  the  application  of  legal  methods 
has  revealed  the  main  fallacies  of  the  school  of  critics  whom 
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Eiselen  follows.  Before  he  continues  his  publications  he 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  present  position  in  regard 
to  all  these  matters.  He  will  find  that  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Biuliotheca  Sacra  during  the  last  ten  years 
will  enable  him  to  see  entirely  fresh  aspects  of  the  problems 
with  which  he  seeks  to  deal. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  textual  study  appears  to  be  leading  us  will 
probably  go  far  to  assist  our  author  in  grappling  with  his  task. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  draw  his  attention  to  these,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  naturally  fall  to  be  considered  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  series. 

First,  then,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  views  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  various  ancient  texts  which  have  held  the  field 
since  the  appearance  of  Gesenius’s  monograph  on  the  Samari¬ 
tan  Pentateuch  in  1815  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
There  was  a  long  controversy  about  the  relative  merits  of 
the  Massoretic  and  Samaritan  texts,  and  the  method  pursued 
was  to  compare  the  two  and  then  to  consult  the  LXX  at  the 
points  of  divergence.  That  the  main  differences  between  the 
LXX  and  the  Massoretic  text  might  be  where  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  agreed  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  dis¬ 
putants.  Hence  the  line  of  their  inquiry  was  fundamentally 
vicious,  and  their  results  were  necessarily  unsound.  Now  it 
is  important  to  notice  that,  though  this  point  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  pressed  by  the  present  writer,  and  though  Skinner, 
at  any  rate,  has  sought  to  deal  with  his  earlier  discussion  of 
this  problem,  no  follower  of  Gesenius  has  ventured  to  men¬ 
tion  this  aspect  of  the  matter  or  to  defend  his  procedure.  Let 
Eiselen  carefully  compare  the  discussions  in  the  Expositor  for 
September,  1911,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  and 
October,  1914,  and  January,  1915,  on  the  one  side,  with  Skin- 
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ner’s  arguments,  on  the  other,  and  weigh  the  different  con¬ 
tentions.  He  will  find  that  Skinner  has  mentioned  only  those 
points  that  he  thought  he  could  handle,  leaving  aside  the  main 
arguments  against  the  current  views,  and  in  particular  saying 
no  word  in  defense  of  Gesenius’s  method. 

The  case  is  not  very  different  with  the  other  ancient  texts. 
The  Vulgate  proves  clearly  that  Jerome  still  knew  a  Hebrew 
that  differed  in  material  respects  from  our  Massoretic  text. 

Questions  of  this  sort  go  to  the  root  of  our  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  textual  history  and  to  the  basis  of  most  modern 
theories,  and  require  the  most  earnest  and  searching  consider¬ 
ation  from  every  serious  Bible  student. 

A  second  matter  that  calls  for  deep  study  is  the  view  which 
finds  even  increasing  support  from  the  evidence  that  the  Old 
Testament  text  has  been  deliberately  emended  to  accord  with 
the  interpretation  placed  on  certain  Scriptural  passages.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  changes  have  been  made  from 
motives  of  this  kind.  An  account  of  some  of  these  will  be 
found,  for  instance,  in  C.  D.  Ginsburg’s  Introduction  to  the 
Massoretico-critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1897),  pp. 
345-469.  Thus  in  Isa.  xix.  18  “  city  of  righteousness  ”  was 
changed,  and  our  Massoretic  text  has  “  city  of  destruction  ” 
{op.  cit.,  pp.  406  f.).  Again,  “The  most  significant  changes 
are  those  connected  with  Baal.  The  appellative  Baal,  which 
denotes  Lord,  ozmter,  like  the  appellatives  Adon,  Lord,  ozvner, 
and  El,  the  mighty,  was  originally  one  of  the  names  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  names 
compounded  with  Baal  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Saul  and  David.  .  .  .  But  Baal  was  also  the  name  of 
the  supreme  deity  of  the  surrounding  nations”  (pp.  400  f.). 
After  enlarging  on  this,  Ginsburg  quotes  Hos.  ii.  16  f.  and 
continues :  “  It  is  due  to  this  declaration  that  the  authorita- 
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tive  custodians  of  the  sacred  text  interpreted  the  precept,  ‘  and 
make  no  mention  of  the  names  of  other  gods  ’  (Ex.  xxiii.  13), 
in  a  most  rigid  sense  as  implying  that  the  very  name  of  Baal 
should  be  cancelled  even  in  compound  proper  names.  For 
this  reason  names  compounded  with  Baal  have  been  altered 
either  in  a  good  sense  or  principally  by  way  of  ridicule  into 
compounds  with  Bosheth  ■—  shame”  (p.  401).  He  then  cites 
instances.^ 

What  is  new  is  the  recognition  that  this  influence  has  been 
much  more  potent  and  more  widely  spread  than  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  supposed,  and  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  the  formation  of  the  text  from  which  our  Hebrew  Bible 
is  descended.  It  is  unnecessary  to  traverse  at  length  the  whole 
of  the  ground  that  has  been  covered  in  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  on  the  subject  in  this  Review  during  the  last  two 
and  a  half  years.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  introduce  Eiselen 
to  the  topic  by  considering  a  few  of  the  more  important  pas¬ 
sages.  The  removal  of  Baal  from  proper  names  was  merely 
one  manifestation  of  the  influence.  The  word  itself  was  com¬ 
mon  in  the  original  text  of  all  the  earlier  books,  and  its 
removal  and  the  various  substitutions  for  it  are  due  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  principle  of  emendation  by  supposed  divine  command 
consequent  on  the  interpretations  placed  on  particular  pas¬ 
sages. 

Perhaps  no  more  convincing  example  can  be  found  than  the 
narrative  in  1  Kings  xxii.  6  and  2  Chron.  xviii.  5.  Take  the 
passage  in  the  earlier  book.  Ahab,  the  worshiper  of  Baal, 
summons  four  hundred  prophets  who  advise  him  in  the  name 
of  some  deity.  In  the  Massoretic  text  it  is  the  Lord,  but 
twenty-nine  MSS.  and  a  number  of  Versions  read  the  Tetra- 

^Hls  whole  discussion  should  be  read,  but  it  is  too  long  to  tran¬ 
scribe. 
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grammaton,  and  Chronicles  has  God.  Then  in  the  following 
verse  we  get  the  curious  question,  “  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord  that  we  may  ask  of  him?”  The  Massoretic  text 
inserts  “  yet,”  but  this  is  missing  in  the  best  Greek  authorities 
and  the  Vulgate.  Now  consider:  If  four  hundred  prophets 
of  Jehoshaphat’s  God  had  already  been  consulted,  what  sense 
can  be  obtained  from  his  question?  No  commentator  is  able 
lo  make  anything  out  of  the  passage.  But  if  the  original 
reading  was  Baal,  all  becomes  plain.  Ahab  was  a  worshiper 
of  the  Baal,  and  he  consulted  the  court  prophets.  Jehoshaphat, 
on  the  other  hand,  adhered  to  his  ancestral  Divinity,  and  it 
was  probably  on  account  of  this  that  he  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Chronicler.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Baal,  but  desired  an  oracle  from  his  own 
God.  Hence  his  question.  When  Baal  was  removed  from  the 
Biblical  texts  there  were  different  substitutions.  This  caused 
the  variations  of  readings  in  our  authorities.  The  word  “  yet  ” 
was  a  later  attempt  to  make  sense  of  a  verse  which,  after  the 
expression  “  the  Baal  ”  had  been  removed,  was  obviously  non¬ 
sensical. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  once  more  the  many  evidences 
which  have  been  collected  in  earlier  articles  of  this  series  that 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  systematically  emended  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  what  was  held  to  be  Divine  command.  Once  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  point,  the  facts  rapidly  tell  their  own  tale,  and 
it  is  as  easy  for  Eiselen  as  for  another  to  peruse  and  consider 
the  materials  which  have  been  published  on  this  question.  A 
full  careful  study  of  them  should  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
his  concluding  volume. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  method 
of  textual  editing  has  colored  the  presentation  of  the  history 
and  the  religion  —  often  with'  curious  results.  The  word  Baal 
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was  as  applicable  to  the  God  of  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  as 
to  any  other  divinity.  But  it  was  also  used  of  many  other 
gods,  and  it  has  been  removed  from  stories  that  originally  had 
reference  to  some  of  them.  For  example,  Jer.  xii.  16  writes, 
“  if  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear 
by  my  name,  as  the  Lord  liveth ;  even  as  they  taught  my  peo¬ 
ple  to  swear  by  Baal.”  From  this  we  see  that  the  common  oath 
even  in  Israel  was  by  the  Baal,  and  in  most  cases  this  was 
doubtless  understood  as  a  mere  title  of  Israel’s  God.  But  not 
in  every  instance.  When  this  verse  was  treated  as  a  canon  of 
emendation,  1  Sam.  xxix.  6  was  affected  and  we  find  the  Phil¬ 
istine  king  Achish  made  to  swear  not  by  the  Baal,  which  was 
doubtless  the  original  reading,  but  by  the  God  of  Israel.  The 
Gibeonites,  again,  unexpectedly  became  His  votaries  through 
this  strange  method  of  editing,  with  the  result  that  the  bar¬ 
barous  story  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  is  perverted  from  a  narrative  of 
their  baal  to  the  form  in  which  it  stands  at  present.  Many  a 
passage  has  been  turned  into  something  curiously  remote  from 
its  true  meaning.  The  charge  against  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi. 
10,  13)  was  not  that  he  blessed,  but  that  he  cursed,  Israel’s 
God,  and  the  alteration  which  appears  in  the  Massoretic  read¬ 
ing  was  due  partly  to  the  texts  directed  against  such  curses 
and  partly  to  the  injunction,  “  Bless  ye  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
Tamar  was  robed  as  a  hierodule  of  a  local  deity  —  probably 
Ashtoreth  —  but  “  there  shall  not  be  a  hierodule  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Israel”  (Deut.  xxiii.  18  [17])  ;  and  so  the  editors  of 
the  text  would  not  allow  Judah  to  take  her  for  one.  Hagar 
doubtless  reported  that  she  had  met  a  Baal  on  the  occasion  of 
her  first  flight.  Change  after  change  was  necessary:  first,  to 
remove  the  offending  word ;  then,  to  banish  the  anthropo¬ 
morphisms  and  consequent  offenses  against  other  texts  which 
resulted  from  the  earliest  alterations.  Stories  of  Nimrod,  Ba- 
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bel,  Sodom,  etc.,  which  originally  made  mention  of  Bel  or 
Baal  were  transferred  to  Him  Who  was  held  to  be  the  sole 
divinity.  Worthy  polytheists  like  Laban  and  Abimelech  were 
transformed  into  believers  in  Israel’s  God  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  canon  of  textual  criticism.  He  who  would  under¬ 
stand  the  literature,  the  history,  or  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  must  go  behind  the  extant  recensions  of  the  text 
and  seek  to  approach  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  original. 

Another  great  cause  that  has  been  at  work  is  the  habit  of 
glossing.  Our  present  texts  contain  an  immense  number  of 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  that  have  been  added  by  pious 
commentators  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  or  amplification 

—  often  from  parallel  passages.  These  seldom  do  much  harm 
until  they  fall  under  the  notice  of  hyper-acute  professors  who 
begin  to  count  and  to  assign  them  to  various  sources  and 
redactors.  The  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions  shows  quite 
clearly  that  this  method  of  investigation  is  entirely  worthless. 
Words  that  are  used  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  particular 
source  are  frequently  seen  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pious 
glosses  made  by  men  who  were  simply  interpreting  the  text 
before  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  present  Pentateuchs  are  due  to  yet  another  editorial  cause 

—  the  incorporation  of  a  vast  amount  of  systematic  but  fre¬ 
quently  erroneous  commentary  with  the  text.  It  is  necessary 
to  speak  with  great  reserve,  as  the  matter  is  still  under  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  but  in  preceding  articles  I  have  indicated  with 
some  clearness  my  view  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  Exodus 
and  some  other  passages.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
form  of  ancient  books  was  not  favorable  to  the  separate  trans¬ 
mission  of  text  and  commentary,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two 
may  often  have  led  to  results  that  were  equally  remote  from 
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the  minds  of  author  and  commentator.  As  at  present  advised 
I  incline  to  believe  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  systematic  edi¬ 
torial  work  incorporating  certain  definite  views,  and  that  much 
of  the  present  trouble  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
course  of  transmission  this  has  become  amalgamated  with  the 
original  text.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  piece  of  editing  was 
the  addition  of  a  commentary  containing  a  definite  schematic 
chronology  based  in  part  on  the  best  knowledge  (such  as  it 
was)  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed,  and  in  part  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  authorities.  That  appears  to 
follow  with  some  probability  from  the  facts  revealed  by  mod¬ 
ern  discussions  of  the  Biblical  chronology  from  various  stand¬ 
points,  archaeological,  textual,  physiological,  geological,  etc. 
Another  motive  that  seems  to  have  been  at  work  was  the  de¬ 
sire  to  round  narratives  oflf  satisfactorily ;  for  instance,  to  se¬ 
cure  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  suitable  burial  by  their  respective 
sons,  and  so  satisfy  the  sense  of  dutiful  fitness  in  dealing  with 
the  revered  figures  of  the  patriarchs.  And,  again,  other  edi¬ 
torial  views  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for  a  number  of 
transpositions.  But,  for  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
with  great  caution  on  these  points,  since  we  have  much  to 
hope  from  the  progress  of  investigation,  once  the  spell  thrown 
over  many  minds  by  the  documentary  and  evolutionary  the¬ 
ories  is  dissolved. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  principles  that  emerge  from 
the  studies  of  the  last  few  years.  Eiselen  can  supplement  them 
at  his  pleasure  by  the  simple  process  of  really  acquainting 
himself  with  the  contents  of  publications  to  which  he  refer?. 
Will  he  do  so,  or  will  he  prefer  the  easier  course  of  continuing 
to  publish  to  the  world  a  readable  account  of  views  which 
none  of  their  champions  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  defend 
in  fair  debate? 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS. 

BY  REVEREND  WILLIAM  H.  BATES,  D.D., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Outstanding  and  still  unsettled  questions  in  regard  to  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus,  and  differing,  not  to  say  opposite,  views 
in  regard  to  the  same  facts  pertaining  thereto,  have  led  to  the 
careful  and  searching  study  that  follows ;  and  it  is  modestly 
hoped  that  some  determinative  conclusions  have  been  reached 
that,  though  hitherto  questioned,  may  henceforth  be  considered 
final. 

Matthew’s  and  Luke’s  Gospels  have  genealogies ;  Mark’s  and 
John’s  have  none.  The  common  notion  of  a  divine  superin¬ 
tendence  in  the  production  of  these  writings  would  seem  to 
carry  with  it  a  purpose  in  these  genealogical  inclusions  and  ex¬ 
clusions  ;  and  by  the  same  token  the  fact  that  two  genealogies 
are  given,  the  assumption  would  seem  to  be  warranted,  if  not 
required,  that  the  two  are  necessary  and  also  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  their  differences.  To  account,  reasonably,  for  these 
differences,  to  reconcile  what  some  have  been  pleased  to  call 
their  discrepancies  —  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  But  the  under¬ 
taking  is  not  altogether  discouraging. 

It  is  now  among  the  commonplaces  of  Christian  thought  — 
so  fully  set  forth  in  Gregory’s  “Why  Four  Gospels?” — that 
Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jew,  Mark  for  the  Roman,  Luke  for 
the  Greek,  John  for  the  Christian ; —  Matthew’s  Gospel  setting 
forth  Jesus  as  the  King  of  Israel,  the  son  of  David,  the  Mes¬ 
siah ;  Mark’s,  as  the  wonder-working  Servant  of  Jehovah; 
Luke’s,  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  John’s,  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Considerations  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  seem  to 
have  not  only  adumbration  but  definite  implication  in  the 
earlier  scripture  doctrine  of  “the  branch,” — a  matter  that 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  294.  10 
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has  subtle  and  yet  forceful  bearing  upon  the  genealogy  ques¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  18  Hebrew  words  translated 
“  branch,”  but  there  is  one  of  them,  tsemech,  that  has,  each  of 
the  four  times  it  is  so  rendered,  a  very  peculiar  use. 

It  first  appears  in  Isaiah  iv.  2,  “  In  that  day  shall  the  Branch 
of  Jehovah  be  beautiful  and  glorious.”  This  manifestly  looks 
on  to  Isaiah  xi.  1,  2,  where  another  word,  netzer,  which  is 
translated  “  branch,”  is  used :  “  And  there  shall  come  forth  a 
rod  [shoot]  out  of  the  stem  [stock]  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch 
shall  grow  out  of  his  roots,  and  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  shall  rest 
upon  him,”  etc. 

It  next  appears  in  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5,  6,  “  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
Branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  .  .  .  and  this  is  his  name  whercbv 
he  shall  be  called,  THE  LORD  [JEHOVAH]  OUR  RIGHT¬ 
EOUSNESS.”  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  15,  16,  is  to  the  same  im¬ 
port  and  in  almost  the  same  words ;  and  it  is  in  this  immediate 
connection  that  it  is  said;  “For  thus  saith  the  Lord:  David 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Israel  ”  (xxxiii.  17).  Thus  far  we  have  the  Branch  of  Jehovah 
and  the  Branch  of  David. 

The  next  time  tsemech  appears  is  in  Zechariah  iii.  8,  “  Be¬ 
hold,  I  will  bring  forth  my  Servant,  the  Branch  ” ;  and  the  last 
time  it  occurs  is  a  little  farther  on  (vi.  12).  “Thus  speaketh 
the  Lord,  saying.  Behold,  the  Man  whose  name  is  the  Branch.” 

But  this  “  Branch  ”  is  just  the  Person  portrayed  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  !  Isaiah’s  and  Jeremiah’s  “  Branch  of  David.”  “  a  king.” 
is  Matthew’s  King  of  Israel ;  Zechariah’s  “  Servant  the 
Branch  ”  is  Mark’s  wonder-working  Servant  of  Jehovah  :  Zech¬ 
ariah’s  “  Man  whose  name  is  the  Branch  ”  is  Luke’s  Son  of 
Man ;  and  Isaiah’s  “  Branch  of  Jehovah  ”  is  John’s  Son  of  God. 

That  these  passages  refer  to  Christ,  and  that  they  are  Mes¬ 
sianic,  there  is  no  need  to  argue.  It  is  obvious. 

We  have,  then,  a  Branch  of  David  and  a  Branch  of  Jehovah, 
who  is  one  and  the  same  person,  and  as  the  Branch  of  David  is 
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the  son  of  David,  so  the  Branch  of  Jehovah  will  be  the  Son  of 
Jehovah.  The  son  of  David  is  human,  and  by  the  same  token 
the  Son  of  Jehovah  is  Divine.  By  the  Davidic  lineage  he  gets 
a  human  nature,  and  by  his  Jehovah  lineage  he  gets  a  divine 
nature,  and  so  he  is  at  once  man-Grod  and  God-man ;  for  a 
branch  partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  out  of  which  it  grows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  person  of  such  importance  and 
filling  so  important  a  function,  must  have  proper  and  adequate 
genealogical  certification. 

While  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Messiah-Branch  being  both  human  and  divine  is  all  true,  it 
will  hardly  do  to  say  that  while  Matthew’s  genealogy  traces 
the  human  lineage  of  Jesus,  it  is  the  object  of  Luke’s  genealogy 
to  trace  the  divine  lineage,  albeit  it  does  certainly  go  back  to 
God.  Matthew  begins  with  Abraham  and  the  line  is  traced 
downward  to  Jesus,  while  Luke  begins  with  Jesus  and  the  trac¬ 
ing  is  backward,  not  stopping  with  Abraham,  where  Matthew 
begins,  but  still  backward  and  upward  to  the  first  human  being, 
Adam  “which  was  the  son  of  God”  (iii.  38).  Matthew’s  is 
thus  strictly  Jewish,  while  Luke’s  is  more  than  that, —  racial. 

As  we  proceed,  the  necessity  for  the  two  genealogies  will 
emerge  and  the  reason  of  their  differences  will  appear.  That 
we  may  have  all  the  genealogical  facts  as  to  names  before  us, 
let  there  be  first  put  the  names  which  Luke  alone  has,  but  using 
the  Revised  spelling  and  reversing  his  order  so  as  to  have  a 
descending  line  as  Matthew  has. 

1.  God;  2.  Adam;  3.  Seth;  4.  Enos;  5.  Cainan;  6.  Mahala- 
leel;  7.  Jared;  8.  Enoch;  9.  Methuselah;  10.  Lamech;  11. 
Noah ;  12.  Shem ;  13.  Arphaxad ;  14.  Cainan ;  15.  Shelah ;  16. 
Eber;  17.  Peleg;  18.  Reu ;  19.  Serug;  20.  Nahor;  21.  Terah. 

Next  are  the  names  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have  alike ; 

1.  Abraham;  2.  Isaac;  3.  Jacob;  4.  Judah;  5.  Perez;  6.  Hez- 
ron;  7.  Ram;  8.  Amminadab;  9.  Nahshon;  10.  Salmon;  11. 
Boaz;  12.  Obed ;  13.  Jesse;  14.  David. 

For  the  rest,  they  differ,  and  here  is  where  trouble  begins! 
They  may  be  listed  thus ; — 
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MATTHEW. 

LUKE. 

1. 

David. 

1. 

David. 

2. 

Solomon. 

2. 

Nathan. 

3. 

Rehoboam. 

3. 

Mattatha. 

4. 

Abijah. 

4. 

Menna. 

5. 

Asa. 

6. 

Melea. 

6. 

Jehoshaphat. 

6. 

Eliakim. 

7. 

Joram. 

7. 

Jonam. 

8. 

Uzziah. 

8. 

Joseph. 

9. 

Jotham. 

9. 

Judas. 

10. 

Ahaz. 

10. 

Symeon. 

11. 

Hezekiah. 

11. 

Levi. 

12. 

Manasseh. 

12. 

Matthat. 

13. 

Amon. 

13. 

Jorim. 

14. 

Josiah. 

14. 

Eliezer. 

1. 

Jechonlah. 

1. 

Jose. 

2. 

Shealtlel. 

2. 

Er. 

3. 

Zerubbabel. 

3. 

Elmadam. 

4. 

Abiud. 

4. 

Cosam. 

5. 

Eliakim. 

5. 

Addi. 

6. 

Azof. 

6. 

Melchi. 

7. 

Sadoc. 

7. 

Neri. 

8. 

Achim. 

8. 

Shealtiel. 

9. 

Ellud. 

9. 

Zerubbabel. 

10. 

Eleazar. 

10. 

Rhesa. 

11. 

Matthan. 

11. 

Joanan. 

12. 

Jacob. 

12. 

Joda. 

13. 

Joseph. 

13. 

Josech. 

14. 

JESUS. 

14. 

Semein. 

(Luke)  15.  Mattathias;  16.  Maath ;  17.  Naggai ;  18.  Esli;  19. 
Nahum  ;  20.  Amos ;  21.  Mattathias ;  22.  Joseph  ;  23.  Jannai ;  24. 
Melchi ;  25.  Levi ;  26.  Matthat ;  27.  Heli ;  28.  Joseph  ( ?) ;  29. 
JESUS. 

At  this  point  two  observations  should  be  made.  The  first  is 
in  regard  to  this  scheme  of  fourteens.  Says  Matthew ;  “  So 
all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  gen¬ 
erations  ;  and  from  David  until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon 
are  fourteen  generations ;  and  from  the  carrying  away  into 
Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations”  (i.  17). 

That  this  arrangement  of  fourteens  is  wholly  artificial,  is 
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evident  from  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  it,  a  number  of 
names  in  the  direct  line  have  been  omitted.  For  instance,  be¬ 
tween  Joram  and  Uzziah  (7  and  8)  in  the  second  fourteen,  the 
names  of  three  Jewish  kings  —  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
—  have  been  left  out;  and  also  between  Josiah  (14)  and  the 
next  one,  Jechoniah,  Jehoiakim  has  been  omitted.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  names  in  genealogical  records  has  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Ezra,  where  (see  Ezra  vii.  1-5  compared 
with  1  Chron.  vi.  3-15)  he  himself  omitted  at  least  six  gener¬ 
ations  in  his  own  genealogy.  The  first  division  ends  with 
David  and  the  second  begins  with  David,  thus  counting  him 
twice.  All  these  names  were  presumably  taken  from  well- 
known  public  and  family  registers,  which  were  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  70,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  this  grouping  into  periods  of  fourteen  was 
for  the  purpose  of  assistance  in  memorizing.  It  seems  proper 
and  sufficient  to  say  that  Matthew’s  artificial  catalog  of  the 
number  of  generations  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  this  list 
given,  and  not  to  the  number  that  had  actually  existed,  and  was 
so  made  for  a  purpose  then  well  understood,  but  which  we  now 
do  not  know.  If  this  be  so,  then  several  of  our  present  dif¬ 
ficulties  should  count  for  very  little,  if  not  for  nothing. 

The  second  observation  is  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“  son.”  We  commonly  understand  by  a  son,  one  begotten  by  a 
father  and  born  of  a  mother.  Now,  the  Hebrew  language  has 
no  word  for  grandson,  and  so,  with  the  Hebrews,  a  “  son  ” 
may  be  a  lineal  male  descendant  more  than  one  remove  down 
the  line.  Daniel,  addressing  Belshazzar,  says :  “  God  gave 

Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father”  (v.  18),  “and  thou  his  son,  O 
Belshazzar”  (v.  22),  although  the  relation  between  them  was 
that  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  And  Christ  speaks  of 
Zaccheus  as  “  a  son  of  Abraham  ”  (Luke  xix.  9),  though  Abra¬ 
ham  lived  some  two  thousand  years  before.  Accordingly,  be¬ 
tween  two  names  that  stand  in  juxtaposition  as  father  and  son, 
it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  names  may  intervene.  If  this 
be  so,  we  have  a  gateway  out  of  which  still  other  difficulties 
may  alacriously  disappear. 
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Now  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  central  purpose  of 
these  genealogies?  The  answer  is.  It  is  to  show  that  Jesus  is 
the  lineal  son  of  David  and  the  legal  heir  to  David’s  throne. 
For  this  the  two  genealogies  are  required. 

Back  in  1  Kings  ix.  5,  Jehovah,  at  his  second  appearance  to 
Solomon,  said  to  him,  “  I  promised  to  David  thy  father,  say¬ 
ing,  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  upon  the  throne  of  Israel.” 
God  says.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  “  I  have  made  a  covenant  with 
my  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant:  Thy  seed 
will  I  establish  for  ever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  gener¬ 
ations.”  And  He  says.  Psalm  cxxxii.  11,  “  The  Lord  hath 
sworn  in  truth  unto  David.  ...  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I 
set  upon  thy  throne  ” ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Peter  refers  in 
his  sermon  at  Pentecost,  “  God  hath  sworn  with  an  oath  to 
him  ” —  David  — “  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to 
the  flesh,  He  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne  ”  (Acts 
ii.  30). 

According  to  Matthew’s  genealogy  Joseph  is  in  the  reg^ilar 
regal  line  from  David.  But  at  the  head  of  his  set  of  fourteen 
is  Jechoniah  (Coniah),  through  whom  —  a  crucial  point  so 
often  entirely  overlooked  and  that  very  many  scholars  seem 
never  to  have  noticed  —  succession  is  forever  barred!  Jere¬ 
miah  xxii.  29,  30,  “  O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  ” — Coniah  — 
“  childless,  a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days :  for  no 
man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David.” 

If  it  be  objected  that,  according  to  the  genealogical  list, 
Jechoniah  or  Coniah  did  have  a  child,  the  answer  is  ready,  for 
what  is  added  shows  in  what  sense  childlessness  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  :  “  No  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the 
throne  of  David  ” ;  i.  e.  he  was  to  have  a  “  seed,”  but  no 
reigning  child. 

Joseph  had  a  right  to  David’s  throne  as  being  in  the  royal 
line  through  Jechoniah,  but  even  he  could  not  occupy  it  because 
of  this  inhibition. 
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Thus  far,  then,  in  Matthew’s  genealogy  there  are  two  counts 
against  Jesus’  eligibility  to  David’s  throne:  first,  he  was  not 
the  fruit  of  David’s  body  through  Joseph ;  and  second,  if  he 
was,  he  could  not,  as  a  descendant  of  Jechoniah,  occupy  it  be¬ 
cause  of  this  bar.  These  two  obstacles  must  be  overcome. 
And  how  ? 

There  is  therefore  required  another  genealogy  in  which 
Mary  has  place.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1915, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Magoun  has  a  very  able  paper  on  “  The 
Two  Genealogies  of  Jesus,”  but  he  says:  “Some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  genealogy  was  that  of  Joseph, 
while  the  other  was  that  of  Mary.  Each  is,  in  fact,  the  line  of 
Joseph,  as  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus;  and  it  is  useless  to 
dodge  the  conclusion.”  ^  Oh,  no ;  we  are  not  dodging  the  con¬ 
clusion  —  quite  the  contrary ;  but  it  will  itself  surely  have  to 
do  the  dodging !  Says  Professor  Moorehead,  “  The  current 
view  of  commentators  that  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  given 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  are  both  in  the  paternal  line,  raises  dif¬ 
ficulties  that,  it  seems  to  me,  are  insuperable.”  Was  Mary  of 
“  the  house  of  David  ?”  Let  us  see. 

In  England  the  throne-right  of  succession  is  through  the 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Victoria’s  son,  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  VII.  His  eldest 
son,  Clarence,  became  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  succession 
was  therefore  through  him.  But  he  died  leaving  no  issue,  and 
so  the  succession  went  to  the  next  son  of  Victoria,  the  Duke  of 

^  Says  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Duncan,  lecturer  In  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  "  The  rank  and  file  of  New  Testament  scholars  con¬ 
sider  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke  to  be  those  of  Joseph 
with  which  judgment  he  concurs. 

*For  this  illustration  as  well  as  some  other  thoughts,  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Wilkinson’s  "  Israel  My  Glory  ”  Is  acknowledged.  Also  In¬ 
debtedness  is  acknowledged  to  the  late  Professor  William  G.  Moore¬ 
head  of  the  United  Presbyterian  'Theological  Seminary,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
whose  ripe  scholarship  and  critical  acumen  as  an  exegete  gave 
valuable  suggestions,  by  correspondence,  while  this  study  was  in 
progress. 
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Edinburgh,  who  has  recently  ascended  the  throne  as  George 
V. ;  and  his  eldest  son  has  become  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Now,  David’s  successor  was  his  son  Solomon,  and  Matthew 
traces  the  genealogy  through  Solomon  to  Joseph ;  but  the  bar 
was  put  up  against  him  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  and  the 
last  king,  Jechoniah  (i.  11).  Luke  traces  the  genealogy',  not 
through  Solomon,  but  through  another  son  of  David  against 
whom  there  was  no  bar,  viz.  Nathan  (Luke  iii.  31;  1  Chron. 
iii.  5),  and  so  on  down  to  Mary,  for  only  through  her  was  the 
imposed  condition  fulfilled  that  Jesus  should  be  “  the  fruit  of 
David’s  body.”  And  it  could  have  been  fulfilled  only  by  some 
one  in  that  line.  (Luke  i.  32  ;  Acts  ii.  30 ;  Rom.  i.  3  ;  Acts  xiii. 
23.)  It  seems  indubitable,  therefore, —  the  “scholars”  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding, —  that  Luke  does  not  trace  the  royal 
line  of  Joseph  as  does  Matthew,  but  gives  the  lineage  which 
belongs  to  Mary.  So  far,  so  good. 

But  the  other  obstacle :  while  Mary  was  of  a  royal  line,  she 
was  not  of  the  royal  lineage  —  the  regular,  legal,  required 
lineage  through  which  it  was  indispensable  that  descent  must 
course  —  not  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  line,  so  to  speak,  if  such 
an  illustrative  anachronism  can  be  allowed.  How,  then,  could 
her  son  get  into  that  royal  line?  Why,  by  her  marriage  with 
some  one  who  was  in  that  line!  And  that  is  just  what  took 
place  —  the  marriage  with  Joseph. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  the  two  genealogies  thus  seems 
apparent ;  but  there  is  a  seeming  discrepancy  which  needs  to 
be  solved.  According  to  Matthew  i.  16,  Joseph  is  the  son  of 
Jacob,  and  according  to  Luke  iii.  23  he  is  the  son  of  Heli.  He 
could  hardly  be  the  son  of  both. 

Joseph  was  the  son  of  Jacob  in  the  strict  sense,  for  Matthew 
says ;  “  Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 
was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ  ”  (i.  16).  But  Luke  does 
not  say  that  Heli  begat  Joseph,  but  says,  “  Joseph,  which  was 
.  .  .  of  Heli”  (iii.  23),  the  translators  gratuitously  putting  in 
the  words,  “  the  son.”  Remembering  the  omnibus-content  of 
the  word  “  son  ”  before  noted,  manifestly  we  need  to  put  into 
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it  the  meaning  which  the  situation  here  calls  for,  which  is  son- 
in-law;  even  as  in  1  Samuel  xxiv.  16,  where  Saul  says,  “  Is  this 
thy  voice,  my  son  David?”  when  David  was  his  son-in-law. 
So,  as  Joseph  could  not,  by  natural  generation,  be  the  son  of 
both  Jacob  and  Heli,  and  as  it  says  that  “  Jacob  begat  Joseph  ” 
and  does  not  say  that  Heli  begat  Joseph,  the  natural  and  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  is  that  Joseph  was  the  son-in-law  of  Heli. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  seems  to  add  conclusive¬ 
ness  to  the  foregoing.  The  Jews,  in  constructing  their  genea¬ 
logical  tables,  reckoned  descent  entirely  in  the  line  of  males, 
and  when  the  line  passed  from  father  to  grandson  through  a 
daughter,  the  daughter  herself  was  not  named,  but  her  hus¬ 
band  was  counted  as  the  son  of  the  maternal  grandfather. 
Thus  it  is  plain  how  Joseph,  the  actual  son  of  Jacob,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Heli,  is,  as  son-in-law,  put  in  the  genealogy 
as  Heli’s  son. 

Joseph’s  right  to  the  Davidic  throne  was  not  voided  by  the 
Jechoniah  inhibition, —  only  the  occupancy  of  it.  Thus  Jesus 
acquired  the  right  to  the  throne  of  David  through  his  reputed 
(step-)  father,  Joseph,  and  is  eligible  to  sit  on  it  as  David’s 
son  through  Mary.  As  Wilkinson  puts  it:  “  By  that  marriage 
Jesus  escapes  the  two  barriers  in  the  genealogy  of  Matthew, 
and  walks  over  the  one  barrier  in  the  genealogy  of  Luke.  The 
two  genealogies  were  necessary.” 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  in  this  study,  while  certain 
outstanding,  long-mooted  questions  have  incidentally  been  set¬ 
tled,  the  central  purpose  of  these  genealogies,  viz.  to  prove 
that  Jesus  is  the  lineal  son  of  David  and  is  the  legal  heir  to 
David’s  throne,  has  been  indicated,  vindicated,  and  subserved. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

BAPTIZED  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

1  Cor.  XV.  29. 

In  the  International  Critical  Commentary  it  is  stated  that 
thirty-six  interpretations  of  the  phrase  “  baptized  for  the 
dead  ”  have  been  given ;  three  are  discussed  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits,  and  one  is  selected  as  the  best  that  has  as  yet  been 
suggested.  It  reads  as  follows: — 

“  Persons  previously  inclined  to  Christianity  sometimes  ended 
in  being  baptized  out  of  affection  or  respect  for  the  dead,  i.  e. 
because  some  Christian  relation  or  friend  had  died,  earnestly  de¬ 
siring  and  praying  for  their  conversion.  Such  might  reasonably 
be  designated  as  those  who  receive  baptism  on  behalf  of  the  dead.” 

It  might,  I  think,  well  be  asked  what  proof  is  there  that 
such  a  practice  existed  so  early  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
that  Paul  should  have  referred  to  it;  and  if  no  such  evidence 
has  come  down  to  us  this  exegesis  may  be  set  aside  as  un¬ 
satisfactory.  This  explanation,  in  common  with  all  others  I 
have  seen,  is  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  though  it  stood  alone,  with  the  emphasis  laid  on 
baptism ;  whereas  the  whole  discussion  is  upon  resurrection, 
and  this  section  (ver.  29-32)  is  dealing  with  the  subject  from 
the  negative  side  of  the  case,  and  demonstrating  the  futility 
of  both  faith  and  baptism  if  there  be  no  resurrection. 

To  understand,  then,  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  being 
baptized  for  the  dead,”  we  must  endeavor  to  see  their  relation 
to  Paul’s  argument ;  and  when  we  see  that  relation  we  will 
also  see,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  baptism  for  the  dead  that  Paul 
did  refer  to  when  writing  to  the  Corinthian  deniers  of  the 
resurrection,  and  still  refers  to  to-day  when  we  read  his  great 
thesis  on  the  resurrection.  To  make  clear  the  connection  of 
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verse  29  with  the  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  from 
the  beginning  the  Apostle’s  statement  of  his  case  for  the  resur¬ 
rection. 

This  section  of  the  Apostle’s  letter  was  written  to  those  who 
were  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  who  had  doubtless 
confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  by  being  baptized,  but  who  were 
now  saying  that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In 
answer  Paul  first  recapitulates  briefly  what  he  had  preached 
to  them  as  the  gospel,  mentioning  many,  from  Cephas  the 
first  to  himself  the  last,  who  had  been  eyewitnesses  of  the 
risen  Lord.  Then,  asking,  “  How  say  some  among  you  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?”  he  proceeds,  first  of 
all,  to  give  them  the  reason  why  the  Lord  Jesus  rose ;  and  so 
important  does  he  deem  this  reason,  so  fundamental  does  he 
consider  it  to  the  proper  understanding  of  what  he  is  about 
to  say,  that  he  repeats  it,  to  emphasize  its  importance,  no  less 
than  three  times  within  the  compass  of  four  short  verses 
(ver.  13-16).  That  reason  is,  that  Jesus  rose  because  man¬ 
kind  rise.  For  if  the  dead  are  not  raised,  not  even  (pvS^) 
Christ  hath  been  raised. 

That  Paul  is  not  here  or  throughout  his  argument  intend¬ 
ing  to  teach  that  the  resurrection  of  men  depended  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  he  in  verse  15  protects  himself  from 
such  a  construction  being  put  upon  his  words.  There  he 
states  his  great  basal  premise  as  strongly  as  it  is  possible  to 
state  it :  “  And  we  are  found  even  false  witnesses  of  God ; 

because  we  have  testified  concerning  God  that  he  raised  the 
Christ :  whom  he  did  not  raise,  if  indeed  after  all  the  dead  are 
not  raised.” 

In  verses  13-16  St.  Paul  is  only  dealing  with  the  bare  fact 
of  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  teaching  that  there  would  be  a 
resurrection  even  though  Christ  had  never  come  to  earth. 

By  his  declarations  of  verses  13-16  he  means  to  say,  and 
his  readers  to  understand,  that  Christ  when  dead,  if  there  was 
no  resurrection,  was  merely  one  of  the  great  host  of  the  dead, 
merged  with  and  in  no  sense  differing  from  them  so  far  as 
resurrection  was  concerned.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
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Greek.  Verse  13  reads,  et  he  avda-raa-i^  veicpSiv  ovtc  ecriv  ovhe 
Xpt<rTw  iyijyeprai,  the  preposition  ix  being-  absent  from  be¬ 
fore  vexpoav^  clearly  showing  that  the  Apostle  was  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  peculiarly  distinguished  resurrection  of  Christ, 
but  to  that  which  was  the  common  racial  inheritance  of  all 
men  and  of  Christ. 

Having  laid  down  this  great  foundation  assertion  (and 
sure,  indeed,  must  Paul  through  the  Spirit  have  been  of  a 
resurrection  to  come  of  the  whole  race,  to  have  dared  thus 
to  make  the  Christ’s  resurrection  stand  or  fall  with  it),  he 
proceeds  to  recite  in  verses  17-19  the  consequences  that  fol¬ 
low,  if  Christ  has  not  been  raised;  and  after  that  (in  ver. 
20-28)  he  enumerates  some  of  the  benefits  that  ensue  to,  and 
the  glorious  future  of,  the  believer  if  Christ  has  arisen. 

He  then  returns  to  the  negative  side  of  his  case,  and  puts 
the  three  questions  of  verses  29,  30:  Else  what  will  they  do 
that  are  being  baptized  in  behalf  of  the  dead?  If  the  dead 
are  not  raised,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?  And 
why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour? 

That  Paul  does  not  refer  here  to  vicarious  baptism  for  the 
dead,  or  to  the  baptism  of  those  for  whom  deceased  friends 
had  prayed  during  their  life,  is,  I  think,  very  clear;  for  Paul 
identifies  his  own  case  as  being  similar  to  those  who  were  be¬ 
ing  baptized  for  the  dead,  because  he  unites  himself  with  them 
by  the  conjunction  with  which  verse  30  opens.  P>ut  as  we 
know  the  circumstances  of  Paul’s  baptism, —  that  he  was  bap¬ 
tized  because  of  bis  personal  faith  in  a  crucified  and  risen 
Christ, —  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  those  with  whom  he 
unites  himself  in  his  argument  were  those  who  from  a  like 
faith  had  been  baptized,  and  not  for  any  other  reason.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  it  is  also  plain  that  in  this  stage  of  his  argument 
from  the  negative  side  of  the  case,  as  to  whether  there  be  a 
resurrection  and  the  proper  course  of  life  to  pursue  if  there 
be  none,  Paul  unites  himself,  to  those  who  have  been  baptized 
for  the  dead.  What  does  Paul  mean  in  his  own  case  here? 
When  we  know  that,  we  shall  know  what  being  baptized  for 
the  dead  is. 
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No  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  Paul  intended  us  to  under¬ 
stand,  after  the  words  ei  oXo)?  vexpol  iyelpovTai,  the  remaining 
clause  of  his  great  basal  premise,  ovSe  ^pia-rb^  iy^yeprar,  so 
that  we  must  remember  that,  whatever  meaning  we  attach  to 
virep  Ttav  vcKpcbp,  it  must  be  one  that  takes  due  account  of  the 
inclusion  of  Christ  amongst  the  dead.  That  such  is  Paul’s 
intention  is  evident  for  two  reasons:  First,  he  draws  the  same 
conclusions  after  his  first  statements  of  the  great  premise  in 
verses  13-16,  as  he  does  after  its  partial  recital  in  verses  29, 
30, —  conclusions  which  are  logical  only  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  complete  statement ;  and,  secondly,  because  he 
comments  on  his  own  case,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
it  are  only  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  they  are 
based  upon  the  Christ  not  having  been  raised.  The  meaning, 
then,  of  being  baptized  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  is  baptism  for  a 
dead  and  unrisen  Christ. 

The  questions  yet  remain,  why  the  article  is  used?  Why 
veKpSiv  instead  of  veKpbvl  and  lastly  the  use  of  {rrrep?  Can 
it  be  fairly  used  in  the  manner  that  is  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  exegesis?  The  use  of  the  article  with  vcKp&i  appears 
in  verse  29  for  the  first  time,  and  limits  those  referred  to,  to 
those  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Christ 
with  them  if  not  raised.  In  verses  13-15  without  the  article, 
all  dead,  including  our  Lord,  are  indicated.  The  plural  is 
used,  because  Christ  and  His  people  are  mentioned  as  being 
in  one  and  the  same  state,  so  far  as  resurrection  is  concerned, 
if  there  be  no  resurrection. 

In  regard  to  virep  the  usual  meaning  “  in  behalf  of  ”  is, 
I  think,  favored  by  most  translators.  In  the  explanation  most 
approved  of  by  Robertson  and  Plummer  it  is  said  those  who 
were  baptized  out  of  affection  or  respect  for  some  dead  Chris¬ 
tian,  or  friend  who  had  earnestly  desired  and  prayed  for  their 
conversion,  might  reasonably  be  designated  as  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  baptism  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  If  that  be  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  term  “  in  behalf  of,”  it  can  certainly  be  used 
with  much  greater  propriety  in  connection  with  the  dead 
when  they  include  Christ  Himself  whether  raised  or  not,  for 
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He  not  only  asked  but  commanded  all  believing  disciples  to 
be  baptized. 

This,  if  a  correct  interpretation,  makes  Paul’s  argument 
consistent  throughout. 

He  begins  with  the  statement  that  if  there  be  no  resurrec¬ 
tion,  we  have  no  risen  Christ. 

That  if  there  is  to  be  no  resurrection,  it  is  folly  to  act  as 
though  there  was,  by  being  baptized. 

That  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  the  highest  wisdom  is  to 
make  the  most  of  this  world,  and  its  sensual  gratifications. 

E.  St.  G.  Baldwin. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  WESTERN  TEXT. 

[The  Editor  has  received  the  following  from  Professor 
Walter  Drum,  of  Woodstock  College,  ^laryland.] 

In  your  January,  1917,  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan  says:  “Ever 
since  382  a.d.,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  began  its  policy  of 
enforcing  the  \Tilgate  of  St.  Jerome  upon  the  whole  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  there  has  been  a  systematic  destruction  of  all  Western 
MSS.  The  Vulgate  was  the  shibboleth  that  decided  their  fate. 
If  they  could  say  Vulgate  they  were  saved;  if  not,  they  were 
cast  into  the  fire  ”  [p.  121]. 

These  words  are  indicative  of  the  factious  spirit,  whereby 
during  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  destroying 
the  reputation  he  had  earlier  gained  as  a  critical  editor  of  the 
Old  Latin  text.  He  is  now  a  special  pleader,  not  a  textual 
critic.  His  work  suggests  a  one-track  mind ;  that  single  track 
is  hatred  of  what  he  deems  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  revision  of 
the  New  Testament  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Any  facts  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  deems  to  justify  the  above  rhetorical  statements 
are  welcome  to  us  Catholics.  We  are  not  afraid  to  face  facts 
as  they  are.  We  are  just  as  desirous,  as  is  the  doctor,  to  have 
a  critical  restoration  of  the  Old  Latin  text.  What  we  object 
to  is  the  party  spirit  of  the  above  quoted  words  and  of  many 
other  such  passages  written  of  late  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 
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I  respectfully  request  the  doctor  to  answer  the  following 
questions  by  the  statement  of  facts: 

1.  What  documents  of  the  Bullarium,  of  Mansi’s  Councils, 
of  the  Migne  Patrology,  of  the  Berlin  Kirchenvdter  Kommis- 
sion  Patrology,  of  the  Vienna  Corp^us  Scriptorum  Ecclesias- 
ticorum,  prove  that  in  “  382  a.d.  .  .  .  the  Church  of  Rome  be¬ 
gan  its  policy  of  enforcing  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  upon  the 
whole  of  Christendom/’  or  ever  carried  out  such  a  policy?  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  primatial  see  of  Rome  ever  had  a  policy 
to  enforce  upon  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Byzantine,  and  other  Orien¬ 
tal  rites  of  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome.  Today  there  are  thir¬ 
teen  Oriental  rites  in  union  with  Rome.  Their  Syriac,  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  other  texts  of  the  Bible  are  just  as  authoritative  to 
them  as  is  the  Vulgate  authoritative  to  the  Latin  rite.  Only  the 
Arabic  and  Armenian  versions  show  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

2.  What  scientific  proof  is  there  that  since  382  a.d.,  “  There 
has  been  a  systematic  destruction  of  all  Western  MSS.”  by 
Rome?  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  chapter  and  canons  on 
Holy  Scripture,  did  not  take  up  the  question  of  other  transla¬ 
tions  save  the  Latin ;  did  not  reject  the  Old  Latin  explicitly ; 
was  opposed  rather  to  such  Latin  versions  as  those  of  Erasmus, 
Beza,  etc.,  merely  declared  that,  of  existing  Latin  versions  of 
the  Bible,  the  Vulgate  was  to  be  held  as  authoritative.  Just 
as  the  Syriac  Church,  without  positively  legislating  against  the 
Old  Syriac  text,  gave  its  attention  to  the  conservation  of  the 
Peshitta;  so  the  Latin  Church,  without  condemning  the  Old 
Latin,  gave  its  attention  to  the  conservation  of  the  Vulgate. 
That  this  attention  was  not  so  inquisitorial  and  drastic  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Psaltcrium 
Romanum,  which  was  intended  to  be  part  of  the  Vulgate  of 
St.  Jerome,  was  ousted  from  use  by  the  Psalterium  Gal- 
licannm,  St.  Jerome’s  translation  of  the  LXX  Psalter;  and 
today  the  Psalter,  that  was  meant  to  belong  to  the  Vulgate,  is 
used  only  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Milan  cathedral. 

3.  What  proof  is  there  that  Western  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Latin  text  were  burned,  if  they  could  not  “say  Vulgate”? 
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The  loss  of  the  Old  Latin  MSS.  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the 
Old  Syriac  MSS.  Until  1842  a.d.,  we  had  no  MS.  evidence 
of  an  old  Syriac  text ;  now  we  have  at  most  the  MSS.  Syr.-Cur. 
and  Syr.-Sin.  of  the  Gospels.  To  explain  the  complete  loss  of 
the  Old  Syriac  text,  excepting  only  the  Gospels  and  patristic 
citations,  is  there  any  need  to  say  that,  after  the  revision  by 
Rabbula,  411-435  a.d.,  all  Old  Syriac  MSS.  were  burned? 
Without  better  evidence,  it  would  be  lacking  in  the  scientific 
poise  of  the  textual  critic,  it  would  be  special  pleading,  to 
w'rite:  “If  they  said  Peshitta  they  were  saved;  if  not,  they 
were  cast  into  the  fire.” 


[Mr.  Buchanan’s  Reply. 

1.  In  A.D.  423  Theodoret,  a  Syrian,  born  in  Antioch  and 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  wrote : — 

“  Tatlan  composed  the  Gospel  Book  called  Diotessaron,  after 
excising  the  Genealogies  and  all  other  passages  that  shew  the 
Lord  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David.  ...  I  have  found  more  than 

I 

two  hundred  such  books  held  in  high  esteem  ry  the  churches 
IN  OUR  PART  OF  THE  WORLD.  These  I  have  every  one  collected  and 
destroyed,  and  submitted  the  Gospels  of  the  Four  Evangelists 
[containing  the  Genealogies  in  agreement  with  the  Vulgate].” 

2.  In  735  A.D.,  in  his  Retractatioiies  in  Act.  Apost.  Bede 
wrote : — 

“  We  have  seen  things  in  the  Greek  [from  which  St.  Jerome 
made  the  Vulgate]  which  are  altered,  or  added,  or  wanting  [from 
our  own  Latin  Text].  Whether  these  things  happened  by  the 
negligence  of  the  translator  who  omitted  them,  or  changed  them; 
or  whether  they  were  depraved  or  rejected  by  the  carelessness  of 
copyists  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  It  would  be  an  impiety 
to  suspect  that  the  Greek  copy  [of  the  original  scripture]  had 
been  falsified  previously.  So  I  advise  the  [British]  reader  to 
read  the  Vulgate  only  for  the  sake  of  erudition  and  not  to  make 
his  copy  off  the  Bible  agree  with  it,  unless  he  finds  the  Vulgate 
supported  by  the  earlier  Latin  translation  that  he  has  in  his  own 
edition.” 

*For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  emphasis,  Mr.  Buchanan  capital¬ 
izes  certain  words. — Ed. 
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In  this  and  other  passages  of  his  works,  Bede  testifies  that 
in  735  A.D.  the  Church  of  Britain  had  a  radically  different 
Bible  text  from  that  of  the  Vulgate.  Where  are  the  copies  of 
this  British  Bible  to-day  which  Bede  advises  should  not  be 
Vulgatized?  They  could  not  have  perished  by  themselves. 
They  must  have  been  destroyed  by  those  who  had  the  keeping 
of  them  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  where  is  Bede’s  own  trans¬ 
lation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  from  a  British 
text  —  the  work  he  completed  on  his  deathbed?  Not  one  copy 
have  we  been  able  to  find  in  any  of  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
although  for  twenty  years  we  have  sought  for  it  diligently. 
Bede’s  St.  John  could  not  have  perished  accidentally  —  for  the 
last  works  of  great  men  are  the  most  treasured  by  their  coun¬ 
trymen. 

3.  Beatus  in  Spain  in  the  eighth  century  used  a  text  that 
is  similar,  wherever  it  differs  from  the  Vulgate,  with  that  of 
the  newly  found  Codex  Huntingtonianus.  In  the  Morgan 
MS.  of  Beatus,  copied  in  the  tenth  century  (9G8-970  a.d.), 
there  are  at  least  five  thousand  erasures ;  and  wherever  the 
ancient  Scripture  text  of  Beatus  is  erased,  it  is  always  in  order 
to  substitute  the  approved  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome.  This  eras¬ 
ing  was  done  by  a  commission  that  operated  in  the  year  1220 
A.D.,  and  wrote  a  record  of  their  work  on  the  last  leaf  of  the 
Morgan  MS.  We  have  copies  of  other  Spanish  MSS.  that  have 
been  treated  to  the  same  drastic  revision.  Those  that  were  not 
so  revised  were  destroyed.  The  same  excisions  of  all  Western 
readings  are  found  in  Irish  MSS.  Irish  MSS.  were  either 
corrected  to  agree  (in  the  main)  with  the  Vulgate  or  de¬ 
stroyed. 

4.  In  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  certain  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  named  Grandisson,  ordered  all  copies  of  the  Bible  to 
be  destroyed  that  did  not  contain  Alcuin’s  Vulgate,  and  that 
text  to  be  substituted  for  them. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  anathematized  all  who 
used  or  received  any  text  but  that  of  the  Vulgate.  The  Decree 
is  as  follows: — 

Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  294.  11 
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DECREE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT  CONCERNING  THE  CANONICAL 
SCRIPTURES  AT  ITS  FOURTH  SESSION. 

"  [The  Decree  defines  the  Sacred  Books,  and  then  proceeds:]  if 
any  man  does  not  receive  the  entire  Books  with  all  their  parts,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
THEY  ARE  EXHIBITED  IX  THE  AXciEXT  Latix  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and 
canonical;  and  knowingly  and  of  set  purpose  sets  aside  the  above 
declarations,  let  him  be  anathema.” 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1562  issued  a  Papal  Bull  which  is 
prefixed  to  all  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  even  to  this  day. 
Its  chief  contents  are  as  follows : — 


i. 

”...  Let  no  man  within  ten  years  on  this  side  of  the  Mountains 
or  beyond  the  Mountains,  or  anywhere  else,  print  any  Bible  ex¬ 
cept  in  our  own  Vatican  Printing  House.” 


II. 

"  If  any  Printer  in  any  Kingdom,  State,  Province,  or  place 
(whether  it  be  subject  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  or  not  subject)  within  the  specified  ten  years,  or  after 
the  specified  ten  years,  print,  sell,  have  on  sale,  or  otherwise  put 
forth  or  make  known  any  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  other 
than  according  to  this  Standard  Copy  [the  Clementine  Vulgate] 
.  .  .  beside  the  loss  of  all  his  books,  and  other  temporal  penalties 
infiicted  at  our  will,  let  him  by  that  act  incur  the  sentence  of 
major  excommunication,  from  which  (unless  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death)  he  can  be  absolved  only  by  the  Roman  Pontiff.” 

m. 

”We  command  all  and  each  —  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops 
and  other  Prelates  of  churches  and  places  of  worship,  that  they 
without  any  violation  and  in  perpetuity  take  care  and  enforce  that 
these  written  directions  be  obeyed  by  all  and  each  in  their  churches 
and  under  their  jurisdiction.  Those  who  resist  are  to  be  put  down 
by  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  by  other  convenient  remedies  both 
of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  (after  first  being  cited  to  appear); 
and  for  this  purpose  the  help  of  the  secular  arm  is  to  be  invoked, 
if  need  so  require.” 

As  to  the  statement  that  St.  Jerome’s  first-issued  Psalter 
has  been  “  ousted  ”  in  the  Vatican  and  in  Milan  Cathedral  by 
the  Psalter  which  St.  Jerome  issued  later,  with  emendations 
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based  on  a  further  study  of  the  Septuagint,  the  reply  is  that 
to  replace  the  Quarto  Editions  of  Shakespeare  by  the  Folio 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  cannot  be  called  “  ousting  ” ;  for  the 
result  is  still  Shakespeare.  There  has  been  a  real  and  studied 
and  persistent  ousting,  by  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  of  the 
Western  form  of  text  used  in  Britain  by  Bede  and  in  Spain 
by  Beatus.  Manuscripts  of  the  spurious  Gospels,  viz.  The 
Gospel  of  James,  The  Gospel  of  Thomas,  The  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  all  of  which  arose  in  the  second  century,  abound  in 
Europe’s  libraries  in  copies  ranging  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  abound  because  they  were  not 
sought  for  and  destroyed.  Manuscripts  of  the  ancient  text  of 
the  four  canonical  Gospels  used  by  Bede  and  Beatus  do  not 
abound,  and  are  only  recoverable  from  erasures  and  Palimp¬ 
sests,  because  they  have  been  diligently  sought  out  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  propagators  of  the  Vulgate. 

Take  an  example.  The  ancient  Church  Book  of  Tarragona 
Cathedral,  the  Codex  Huntingtonianus,  has  had  all  its  Western 
readings  washed  out,  and  then  the  Vulgate  written  in  their 
place  on  the  same  precious  vellum.  This  substitution  took 
place  about  1200  a.d.  The  ancient  text  was  thought  to  have 
been  destroyed,  and  only  thus  did  it  survive  the  scrutiny  of 
the  censors  of  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Before  the  Vulgate 
appeared,  the  Western  Text  held  the  world.  Its  disappearance 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  its  ordered  destruction. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Three  Religious  Leaders  of  Oxford  and  Their  Move¬ 
ments:  Wycliffe,  Wesley,  Newman.  By  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  596.  London  and  New  York: 
Macmillan  and  Company.  1916.  $2.50,  net. 

Three  biographical  studies,  the  only  connection  between 
them  being  that  all  three  men  came  from  Oxford.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Wycliffe  occupies  170  pages,  and  is  a  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  record  of  the  movement  connected  with  “  the  Morning 
Star  Reformation.”  It  is  truly  said  of  Wycliffe  that  he  was 
in  the  succession  which  led  on  in  due  course  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  closing  words  of  Dr. 
Cadman  are  as  fine  as  they  are  true :  “  In  that  succession,  al¬ 
ways  supreme  because  nearest  to  God’s  right  hand,  John  Wyc¬ 
liffe  stood  first  and  greatest  as  its  noblest  and  most  serviceable 
member  during  the  latter  medijeval  period  ”  (p.  170).  Wesley 
follows  next  and  is  given  210  pages,  and  again  there  is  a  deeply 
interesting  and  truly  sympathetic  sketch  of  his  life  from  the 
earliest  days  to  the  end.  What  a  man  he  was,  presenting  “  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  characteristics  seldom  found  in 
any  individual”  (p.  382).  The  Methodist  Churches  to-day 
are  the  finest  testimony  to  the  outstanding  greatness  of  Wes¬ 
ley.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  John  Henry  New¬ 
man  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  this  part 
that  readers  will  find  at  once  the  greatest  interest  and  the  main 
reasons  for  criticism.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  book  is 
full  of  information,  and  marked  by  ample  scholarship,  and  yet 
somehow  the  writer  never  seems  to  get  far  below  the  surface. 
His  general  outlook  and  conclusions  are  interesting  and  useful, 
but  do  not  indicate  any  profundity  of  thought  or  insight.  In 
Newman  especially  the  elusiveness  of  that  fascinating  char¬ 
acter  evidently  baffles  Dr.  Cadman  and  he  remains  what  M. 
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Bremond  described  him  in  the  title  of  his  book,  “  The  Mystery 
of  Newman.”  It  is  interesting  to  see  Dr.  Cadman’s  standpoint, 
and  to  have  expressions  of  his  opinion,  but  it  is  probably  due 
to  his  American  associations  that  he  seems  unable  to  get  en 
rapport  with  his  subjects,  especially  when  he  deals  with  New¬ 
man.  Thus,  we  are  actually  told  that  “  Low  Churchmen  en¬ 
lightened  nothing  ”  but  ”  added  to  the  grave  and  unfathomable 
confusion  by  twisting  and  torturing  the  phraseology  of  the 
Articles  in  order  to  wring  out  of  them  their  own  definite  and 
severe  protestantism  ”  (p.  524).  We  are  almost  tempted  in 
the  face  of  this  sweeping  statement  to  cry  out  “  prodigious !” 
In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Cadman  ought  to  know  that  there  is  a 
wide  and  fundamental  distinction  between  Evangelicals  and 
Low  Churchmen,  and  if  he  does  not  know  of  this  he  should 
read  Balleine’s  ”  History  of  the  Evangelical  Party.”  Then 
what  are  we  to  say  about  “  twisting  and  torturing  ”  the  Articles 
for  the  purpose  of  ”  wringing  out  of  them  their  own  definite 
and  severe  protestantism  ”  ?  Has  Dr.  Cadman  ever  read  the 
Articles  for  himself?  Does  he  know  anything  of  their  history, 
and  of  the  anti-Roman  emphasis  placed  on  them  in  1563  by 
Archbishop  Parker?  Does  he  know  what  Newman  came  to 
think  of  these  Articles  after  his  own  hopeless  attempt  to  give 
them  a  “  Catholic  interpretation  ”  ?  These  are  elementary  truths 
to  many  English  Churchmen  and  should  have  saved  Dr.  Cad¬ 
man  from  committing  such  a  blunder  as  is  involved  in  this  as¬ 
tonishing  statement.  Then,  too,  like  many  more  Americans,  and 
alas !  Canadians  as  well,  he  is  guilty  of  the  false  antithesis  of 
“Catholic  and  Protestant”  (p.  586)  when  he  and  others 
should  remember  that  the  antithesis  is  not  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  but  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
But  as  long  as  writers  in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  adopt 
this  line  they  are  doing  Rome  effective  service.  And  so,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  immense  amount  of  interest,  derived  from 
reading  this  book,  we  never  seem  to  get  at  the  heart  of  es¬ 
sential  and  fundamental  differences.  It  would  have  been  a 
splendid  help  if  Dr.  Cadman  could  have  set  out  in  detail  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  three  men,  Wycliffe,  Wesley,  and 
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Newman,  in  contrast,  showing-  wherein  Evangelicals  of  all  the 
Churches  rejoiced  in  the  two  former  while  rejecting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  book  should  have  had  very  much  more 
attention  in  regard  to  proof  reading,  for  there  are  several  in¬ 
accuracies.  Most  curious  of  all  is  that  of  writing  of  the 
biographer  of  Newman  as  Wilfred  Ward  instead  of  Wilfrid. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Twixt  the  Old  and  New  :  A  Study  in  the  Life  and  Times  of 

John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman.  By  W.  Escott  Br^ss.  Pp. 

XX,  267.  London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl¬ 
edge.  1916.  5s.,  net. 

It  is  curious  how  attractive  the  figure  of  Newman  is  to  biog¬ 
raphers.  This  latest  study  is  from  an  English  Churchman 
whose  main  object  is  “  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Newman’s 
fascinating  personality  as  manifested  in  his  relations  to  the 
ecclesiastical  life  and  thought  of  his  age  with  a  view  to  the 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  life  and  work.”  He 
denies  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  legitimate  goal  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  even  though  Newman  thought  so,  for  Mr. 
Bloss  believes  that  Newman’s  judgment,  which  led  to  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Roman  Church,  was  influenced  by  personal 
temperament.  But  the  whole  of  the  great  Cardinal’s  career, 
as  here  recorded,  is  a  direct  denial  of  the  author’s  thesis,  for 
he  cannot  help  showing  that  the  revival  of  Tractarianism  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  Anglican  formularies.  Mr.  Bloss 
is  compelled  to  admit  the  novelty  of  the  Tractarian  appeal 
to  Tradition  which  is  admittedly  beyond  anything  that  was 
found  in  the  Church  of  England  before  Newman’s  time,  and 
as  such  was  manifestly  against  Article  VI.  “  The  elevation  of 
Tradition  to  this  important  position  marked  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  average  type  of  English  Churchman”  (p. 
113).  Nothing  could  be  more  significant  than  this  statement. 
It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  the  writer  expresses  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  follow  Newman’s  example  because  he  believes 
that  the  English  Church  has  all  the  necessary  gifts  of  grace 
•  “  mediated  through  her  divinely  appointed  priesthood.”  This 
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is  surprising  language  in  view  of  what  the  author  must  know 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Reformers  significantly  removed  from 
the  Prayer  Book  everything  that  tended  in  the  direction  that 
favors.  And  so,  while  the  book  is  deeply  interesting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  subject,  well  written  and  thoroughly  informed, 
the  author  occupies  a  hopeless  position.  Newman  was  at 
least  logical  and  went  to  Rome,  and  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
finitely  better  for  the  English  Church  if  others  had  followed 
his  example.  Several  misprints  should  be  corrected  in  an¬ 
other  edition,  including  Wilfred  for  Wilfrid  in  Mr.  Ward’s 
name.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Divine  in  Human  Life:  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of 

the  Incarnation.  By  Edward  William  Winstanley,  D.D. 

Pp.  93.  London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  .Knowl¬ 
edge.  1910.  Is.  Gd.,  net. 

Seven  lectures  on  the  Incarnation  originally  delivered  to 
some  English  women-workers  and  intended  to  present  in  a 
new  and  fresh  way  the  great  truth  of  “  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.”  Starting  with  the  anticipation  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  proceeds  to  show  how  the  revelation  rises 
gradually  from  that  of  our  Lord  as  Man,  as  Messiah,  as  Son, 
as  Lord,  until  it  reaches  its  culmination  in  Christ  as  God. 
These  aspects  of  the  doctrine  are  shown  to  mark  stages  in  the 
progressive  apprehension  of  our  Lord’s  Being  by  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  and  betoken  a  gradual  deepening  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  impression  which  the  personality  of  Christ  made  on  those 
around  Him.  A  concluding  lecture  naturally  deals  with  the 
experience  of  Christ  in  the  soul  and  in  Christian  work.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  so  far  forgets  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  perspective  of  New  Testament  teaching  as  to  say 
that  “  the  blessed  Sacrament  is  to  the  faithful  both  symbol 
and  vehicle”  of  God’s  indwelling  (p.  85),  as  though  it  were 
the  only  one.  And  the  same  tendency  is  seen  when  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  is  spoken  of  as  “  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation  ”  when 
the  writer  ought  to  know  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
an  application  of  the  Atonement,  since  every  reference  to  the 
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Lord’s  Supper  is  inextricably  associated  with  Calvary  not 
with  Bethlehem.  But  these  unfortunate  references  apart,  the 
book  will  be  found  truly  helpful  and  suggestive  to  preachers 
and  teachers.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

The  Movement  Toward  Catholic  Reform  in  the  Early 
XVI.  Century.  By  George  V.  Jourdan,  B.D.  Pp.  xxxi, 
336.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  $2.50,  net. 

This  is  a  work  of  abundant  learning.  The  author  has  read, 
not  only  widely  but  wisely,  having  gone  to  the  original  sources 
and  also  having  availed  himself  of  the  latest  conclusions 
of  many  able  investigators.  He  has  traveled,  not  only  the 
highway,  but  also  the  bypaths  of  historical  and  biographical 
scholarship.  His  aim  has  been  to  describe  in  detail  the  men 
inside  the  Catholic  Church,  who,  in  the  period  1498-1 52S, 
strove,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  reform  the  life  and  policy  of 
the  “  Mother  Church  ” :  he  tells  the  story  of  their  efforts  and 
sacrifices  and  defeats,  and  he  makes  clear  the  causes  of  their 
failure.  ]Mr.  Jourdan  writes  in  a  very  broad  and  appreciative 
spirit  and  he  is  very  fair  in  his  judgments.  He  never  dips  his 
pen  in  poison,  nor  is  he  ever  led  astray  by  prejudice.  He  deals 
slightly  with  many  great  personages  like  Savonarola,  Luther, 
Huss ;  but  he  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  certain  well-known 
characters,  Colet,  More,  Erasmus,  and  also  to  two  less  widely 
known,  Lefevre  and  Reuchlin ;  both  great  and  interesting  men. 
This  is  a  valuable  treatise  which  deserves  high  commendation. 
But  with  all  its  admirable  qualities,  it  has  a  serious  defect.  The 
author  lacks  the  gift  of  skillful  and  attractive  narration.  His 
material  is  not  well  arranged :  there  is  no  orderly  sequence 
and  mere  details  too  often  block  the  way.  But  in  spite  of  this 
the  work  has  decided  merits. 

Fundamental  Questions.  By  Henry  Churchill  King. 
author  of  “  The  Laws  of  Friendship,”  “  Rational  Living,” 
etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv,  256.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  191?’.  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  President  King  treats  of  the  questions  of 
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Suffering-  and  Sin;  of  Prayer;  of  Christ;  of  Life’s  Funda¬ 
mental  Decision ;  of  Liberty  and  Law ;  of  Christian  Unity ; 
and  of  Christianity  as  a  World  Religion.  Much  light  is  shed 
upon  all  these  questions,  and  the  volume  will  be  of  great  serv¬ 
ice  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  Christian  believers,  and  in 
convincing  unbelievers  and  agnostics.  He  defends  the  benev¬ 
olence  of  the  universe,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  suf¬ 
fering,  maintaining  that  suffering  is  the  key  to  life’s  most 
precious  experiences  and  may  be  made  vicarious,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  the  case  of  Christ.  Prayer  has  more  effect  than 
the  mere  reflex  influence  on  our  characters,  and  is  a  real  force 
in  determining  divine  intervention.  Our  attitude  in  prayer  is 
that  of  thankfulness  before  the  gift,  which  makes  it  proper  for 
God  to  do  for  us  what  he  could  not  wisely  do  to  the  unthank¬ 
ful.  Christ  is  the  illustration  of  the  best  in  everything  in  our 
relations  both  to  God  and  man  and  to  the  life  which  now  is 
and  to  that  which  is  to  come.  The  fundamental  decision  of 
the  human  will  is  the  choice  between  selfishness  and  unselfish¬ 
ness.  The  liberty  of  the  gospel  is  that  which  secures  the 
observance  of  the  law  through  the  spontaneous  activity  of  love. 
Christianity  is  the  world  religion  which  by  its  very  excellence 
must  supplant  all  others.  The  closing  appeal  to  American 
youth  is  most  effective,  and  the  volume  from  beginning  to 
end  is  both  convincing  to  the  intellect,  and  satisfying  to  hearts 
burdened  with  the  perplexities  arising  from  the  prevalence  of 
sin  in  the  world  and  its  consequent  injustice  and  sorrows.  Its 
inherent  worth  bespeaks  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Moral  Leadership  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Leighton 

Parks,  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church.  12mo.  Pp. 

188.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  genial  and  eloquent  preacher.  Dr.  Parks,  has  done  well 
to  publish  these  ten  sermons,  delivered  from  his  pulpit  during 
the  years  1913  and  1914.  This  is  a  presentation  volume  to  his 
parish  to  mark  the  end  of  a  fruitful  pastorate  of  ten  years. 
The  themes  are  varied,  the  spirit  is  broad,  the  treatment  is 
practical,  the  discussion  is  earnest,  the  lessons  enforced  have 
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modern  applications,  the  ideas  are  presented  with  clearness 
and  force  in  a  diction  that  arrests  and  holds  attention.  The 
volume  will  find  hearty  welcome  among  the  author’s  many 
friends  and  it  ought  to  win  him  a  larger  audience.  The  ser¬ 
mon  on  “  Moral  Responsibility  ”  carries  a  needed  lesson  which 
deserves  attention  and  emphasis :  it  is  especially  a  preachment 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  Shailer  Mathews,  J.  i\I. 
Powis  Smith,  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Edgar  Johnson  Good- 
speed,  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Francis  Albert  Christie,  George 
Cross,  Errett  Gates,  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  Theodore  Gerald 
Soares,  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  and  George  Burman 
Foster.  Edited  by  Gerald  Birney  Smith.  8vo.  Pp.  x, 
759.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1916. 
$3.00,  net. 

All  but  two  of  the  twelve  essays  in  this  volume  are  written  by 
professors  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  so  may  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  the  scholarship  and  of  the  critical  and  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions  propagated  in  that  heavily  endowed  institution. 
Viewed  as  such,  the  volume  is  not  altogether  to  the  credit  of 
the  institution.  For  example.  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  literature  of  “  The  Historical  Study  of  Re¬ 
ligion,”  takes  pains  to  remark  that  Keene’s  ”  Man  Past  and 
Present  ”  is  a  good  handbook  but  too  certain  at  points,  and 
commends  without  reservation  Osborn’s  book  on  “  The  Men 
of  the  Old  Stone  Age  ”  ( in  which  twenty  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  description,  with  numerous  illustrations,  of  the  “  Piltdown 
man,”  which  the  author  in  the  second  edition  is  confident  was 
mistakenly  made  up  by  putting  together  the  fragments  of  a 
human  skull  and  the  jaw  and  tooth  of  a  chimpanzee),  yet  does 
not  notice  the  volume  on  “  The  Antiquity  of  Man,”  by  Dr. 
Keith,  the  leading  comparative  anatomist  in  the  world. 

In  the  chapter  on  “  The  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Religion  of  Israel,”  Professor  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  in  his 
numerous  literary  references,  makes  no  mention  of  the  works 
of  Dahse,  Troelstra,  and  Wiener,  thus  leaving  his  readers  in 
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ignorance  of  the  literature  which  within  the  past  few  years  has 
undermined  the  whole  Wellhausen  theory. 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Systematic  Theology  and  Christian 
Ethics,”  by  Professor  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  such  a  definition 
of  science  is  assumed  as  to  make  it  set  miracles  aside ;  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  so-called  supernatural 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  natural,  and  the  cogency 
of  Hume’s  criticism  of  miracles  is  said  to  be  now  generally 
recognized ;  while  all  the  literary  references  are  to  books  which 
discredit  the  actual  occurrence  of  miracles,  including  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ. 

The  fundamental  error  characterizing  the  most  of  these  es¬ 
says  appears  most  clearly  in  the  closing  one,  by  Professor 
George  Burman  Foster,  on  “  The  Contribution  of  Critical 
Scholarship  to  Ministerial  Efficiency.”  With  great  force  the 
writer  asserts  that  “men  are  suffering  far  more  from  the  loss 
of  God  and  of  the  moral  imperative  than  from  the  lack  of 
bread  and  work,  of  recreation  and  amusement  ”  (p.  739).  But 
in  tones  of  apparent  despair  he  says,  a  little  later,  that  the 
old  belief  that  the  “  source  and  certainty  of  the  preacher’s  mes¬ 
sage  are  rooted  in  God’s  dictation  and  donation  of  truth  is  no 
longer  tenable.  The  props  that  upheld  him  in  the  old  orthodox 
days  are  virtually  all  gone.  .  .  .  The  case  is  quite  the  same  in 
this  regard  if  one  turns  from  orthodoxy  to  rationalism.  .  .  . 
The  intellectual  and  critical  movements  of  the  modern  world 
have  remorselessly  demolished  this  naive  rationalism”  (pp. 
747-748).  Thus  we  are  left  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea. 

The  vicious  fallacy  marring  all  these  essays  is  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  ability  of  probable  evidence  to  furnish  a 
sound  basis  for  faith.  The  writers,  all  of  them,  need  to  take  a 
course  in  a  law  school  which  treats  of  the  probative  character 
of  human  testimony  and  circumstantial  evidence,  and  to  learn 
the  significance  of  having  a  fact  proved  “  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.”  The  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  is  such  a  fact, 
proved  not  by  absolute  mathematical  demonstration  but  by 
evidence  sufficient  to  make  it  the  reasonable  base  for  our  re- 
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ligious  hopes  and  adequate  stimulant  to  our  activities.  Thus 
does  faith  become  the  “  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  things  not  seen.” 

Religion  and  Science:  A  Philosophical  Essay.  By  John 

Theodore  Merz,  author  of  “  A  History  of  European 

Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  192. 

Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  and  Son. 

1915.  5s.,  net. 

The  most  absolute  field  of  certainty  is  that  of  conscious  per¬ 
sonality.  How  the  child  passes  from  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  being  to  a  knowledge  of  other  personalities  and  of  an  outer 
world  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  But  that  such  knowledge  is 
obtained  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be  acted  upon  is  witnessed 
to  by  what  is  called  “  common  sense.”  Modern  science  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  enlargement  of  this  inferential  knowledge.  How  far 
this  knowledge  is  from  certainty  is  well  stated  by  our  author : — 

“  If  we  not  only  study  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
exists  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  laid  down  in  the  leading 
text-books  of  science,  but  go  back  and  review  the  thought  of  earlier 
ages,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  has  remained 
unchanged  is  extremely  small,  so  much  so  that  for  the  learner  in 
almost  any  branch  of  science  the  text-books  of  the  previous  gen¬ 
eration  have  become  practically  useless”  (p.  148). 

Science  proceeds  on  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  but  there  is 
no  absolute  uniformity.  The  consciousness  of  the  individual 
personality  deals  with  countless  breaks  in  the  uniformity  pro¬ 
duced  by  personality.  These  are  absolutely  incomprehensible 
to  science  and  do  not  come  within  its  range  of  vision. 

The  inference  from  our  own  personality  to  that  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  first  cause  is  more  direct  and  absolute  than  that 
concerning  the  outer  world  and  finite  personalities.  All  this  is 
brought  out  in  most  convincing  manner  by  the  profound  and 
elaborate,  yet  concise,  argument  of  this  very  able  philosophical 
essay,  concluding  with  these  pregnant  passages : — 

”...  as  we  are  unable  to  trace  In  our  individual  history  the 
successive  stages  of  our  intellectual  awakening,  of  our  entrance 
into  the  full  daylight  of  a  physical  world,  so  also  we  are  unable 
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to  trace  the  slow  growth  of  the  spiritual  revelation  which  runs 
through  human  history  and  has  culminated  for  us  In  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world.  That  here  the  personal  element  plays  the  fore¬ 
most  part  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  accepts  the  view  which 
we  have  tried  to  explain.  And  with  this  personal  element  we  can¬ 
not  exclude  the  mysterious  or  miraculous  character  of  the  entire 
process. 

"  But  let  us  not  look  upon  this  mystery  as  standing  alone  and 
without  a  parallel  In  the  development  of  our  mental  life.  Is  the 
process  by  which,  from  a  purely  personal  state  of  feeling,  we  gain 
through  the  Influence  of  other  persons  the  first  clear  view  of  this 
world,  less  mysterious  and  more^ easily  explained  than  the  histori¬ 
cal  stages  through  which  the  Christian  Revelation  was  prepared, 
given  to  mankind  and  enabled  to  attain  to  that  ascendancy  which 
It  now  holds  In  western  civilisation,  and  which  In  spite  of  repeated 
virulent  attacks  It  has  always  held  or  regained?  In  both  cases.  In 
that  of  the  Individual  mind  as  well  as  In  that  of  the  thoughts  of 
humanity,  a  new  light  has  suddenly  arisen;  how,  and  whence,  re¬ 
mains  an  eternal  wonder  of  which  the  simplest  account  Is  given  In 
that  Book  which  for  all  the  great  mysteries  of  life  contains  the 
clearest  answer”  (pp.  191-192). 

The  Prophets  and  the  Promise;  Being  for  substance  the 
Lectures  for  1902-1903  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  in 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  By  the  Rev.  Willis 
JUDSON  Beecher,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  427.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  $1.50,  net. 

To  this  second  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Beecher’s  scholarly 
and  sensible  presentation  of  subjects  related  to  prophecy,  there 
is  prefixed  a  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  author, 
written  by  one  of  his  early  pupils.  Professor  Beecher  was 
born  in  Hampden,  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  graduated  at  an  early 
age  and  with  high  standing  at  Hamilton  College  and  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  was  for  some  years  professor  in  Knox 
College,  Illinois,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  professor  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  a  post  which  he  filled  thirty-seven  years  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  students  who  came  under  his  influence. 
His  contributions  to  periodical  literature  were  numerous.  He 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  many  important  articles  for  various 
encyclopaedias  and  Bible  dictionaries.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
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ent  volume,  he  issued  others  under  title  of  “  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  Future  Life,”  “  The  Dated  Events  of 
the  Old  Testament,”  and  “  Reasonable  Biblical  Criticism.” 
“  Though  somewhat  mediating  in  character,  his  last  works 
cling  firmly  to  the  principles  of  the  conservative  school  of 
thought  on  Old  Testament  themes”  (p.  xxii). 

John  and  His  Writings.  (Biblical  Introduction  Series.) 

By  D.  A.  Hayes,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpreta¬ 
tion  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  Garrett  Biblical 

Institute.  8vo.  Pp.  328.  New  York:  The  Methodist  Book 

Concern.  1917.  $1.75,  net. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  a  learned  volume  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  which  defends  throughout  the  genuineness  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  John  in  the  New  Testament.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  Apocalypse  are  accounted  for  by  the  general  character  of 
that  class  of  literature.  “  The  Apocalypse  of  John,”  he  says, 
“  belongs  to  a  class  of  literature  which  had  sprung  up  among 
the  Jews  after  the  prophetic  inspiration  had  ceased  in  their 
nation.  John  has  not  originated  this  form  of  writing.  He 
must  have  known  some  if  not  all  of  these  books  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  They  furnished  him  a  pattern,  which  he  more  or  less 
closely  has  followed”  (p.  257).  The  author  joins  with  the 
majority  of  critics  in  dating  the  book  between  a.d.  90  and 
96,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  After  the  author’s  able  and 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  higher  critics  who  discredit  the 
genuineness  of  the  Johannine  writings,  it  is  disheartening  to 
find  him  ready,  evidently  without  any  investigation,  to  grant 
these  same  critics  all  they  ask  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  following  obiter  dictum  (p.  119)  is  almost  the 
only  thing  in  the  book  which  discredits  the  author’s  scholar¬ 
ship.  “  In  the  Old  Testament  discussion  the  higher  critics 
have  won  the  day,  and  there  is  very  general  agreement  now 
among  all  authorities  that  the  Law  in  its  present  form  is  a 
comparatively  late  product  in  Jewish  literature,  and  that  many 
different  sources  or  documents  are  to  be  distinguished  in  its 
composition,  and  that  it  is  Mosaic  only  in  remote  origin  or 
inspiration”  (p.  119). 
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